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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The author begs leave to inform hit readers, 
that almost the whole of the present Treatise was 
transmitted to the printer at the dose of the year 
1808.^ This he thinks necessary to mendon, ^est 
they might inadvertently mistake the dme to which 
some of his observations refer. He also repeats » re- 
quisle which he made on a former occasion — that his 
readers will qualify their censure of any inaccuracies 
in the impression, as he was prevented by the di- 
stance of his residence from London from revising 
the press. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

X NOW proceed to publish a scheme for Nadonayi 
GovemmeDti In this performance I mean to m- 
dude whatever eminently promotes^ internally or 
externally, the strength, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of nations. I divide, the subject intp 
three^parts : the whole is already written ; yet,. as 
each part is in a great measure complete in itself^ 
and as the work^ from ^e vafiety and itnportance of 
it^s objects, is necessarily extensive, I find, that it 
will be much more convenient to myself, and I hope 
it will not be much less convenient to the reader^ 
to publish the three parts at three several times. 
What may be called the Constitutional Part I now 
deliver to the public : the second and third will 
soon follow, if some unexpected accident should 
not obstrua my design. 

As my former, work^ announced, and in some 
measure prepared (he reader for this publication, I 
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S preliminary Discount. 

nught be permitted almost to enter immediately on 
my subject ; yet* as some preliminary observatkms 
may be thought nnther impertinent nor useless, I 
shall begin by explaining and justifying my purpose. 
And £r9t io my ovr^ defence. 

There are some in this country, who condder 
the English conaitution not only u the most per- 
fect form of government, that has ever existed, 
but vho profess, that it is as honest in it's admini- 
sfTAtion, 4ts smy government can be, which has 
mortals for it's ministers. — ^These men, so ht frxw 
Emitting a hint or expresaoaagaiQst it's principle^, 
are Absolute and - declared enemies to any aSempt 
for it's amendmoit. I hare myself beard » mem* 
ber <^ the bouse of lords, who possessed vast do- 
mains in England, Ireland, and Scotland, on 9 
modon for general reform, with impatience and pon- 
der ask, " What do the people want V In the ssme 
tone a fermer general In France, who had pro. 
bably beggared a province, and whose rapacity had 
hastened the late revoludon, eyclaimed, ** What 
need of refortnadon ' V* To such mtsa I can make 
no reply : they neither read nor think ; and surely 
they must be incapable both of reading and think- 

> Candixtef ■ Life of Turgot, not* on page 349. We might 
n^poTt the farmer \tj a general role is tlM kta FnBeh ■(>• 
tiJTcbr. Carceuiquimanientlesiffiuiaithnijaa^cssRMt 
an droiti, out toujoun raitOD. Soaprii, pntto 3. 
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kg» viiD averred, that France wanted no rdformah 
tkm, ae veil as they vho pronounce^ becaioe m 
their esthnste the constitutian of the British empire 
is incajpable of being meliorated either in principle 
or practice^ that the people of England are capri- 
dout and vitioiiary, if they wisb^ that their laws,* 
t^giiktions, and government vere improved- 
Some are less supercilious and overbearing.* 
These glorify the principles of the English const!* 
tution^ while they condemn the conduct of muuU 
aters, and lament the general corrupdon of the times* 
Such men may inquire perhaps^ why I do not/ 
instead of Constructing sn original commonwealth, 
devote myself to praise the genuine institutions 
of Great Britain^ and task my ingenuity to invent 
means, by which they may be separated from their 
spurious additions. Suppose my admiration of the 
English laws and policy as rapturous and unbouilded 
as the eulogiums of a late ministry professed theirs 
to be, what couid I hope to effect by submitting a 
plan for national reform to the public, when the same 
ministry entirely failed in a similar imdertaking ? 

Whether Machiavel were right or not, when 
he affirmed, that a constitution to be preserved 
should frequemly be reduced to it^s principles^ I 
shall not now inquire : but it seems certain, that, 
if there be no efforts to correct errours as they arise^ 
the whole must fatally and irretrievably declirer 

B 2 



4 Preliminary Discourse, 

^^ Hme/' says Bacon ', ^^ is the greatest innovator : 
and if time of course alter things to the worse, and 
wisdom and counsel may not alter them to the 
better, what must be the end ?" 

This opinion was professed equally in ancient 
and in modem times. Socrates* affirmed, that, if 
the Athenians knew and pursued the institudons of 
their ancestry, they should rival their reputation : 
and Isocrates' could devise no measure, which 
might counteract the dangers that threatened his 
country, except the restoration of the democracy 
established by Solon. 

These observadons apply to the present situation 
of the English laws and constitution in various 
ways. Consider the British senate. Now any 
man, in any situadon, may be raised by the king 
to the ^peerage: but this was not formerly the case ; 
the right of nobility was originally territorial*^ nor 
were the utles of dukes, marquises, ^d earls 
conferred as at present. ^^ Our ancestors,*' says 
Blackstone, '' never separated dignities from duties : 
titles then distinguished • officers of the state." 
Beside this, peers' of superiour rank had a barony 

' Essay 24. 

*XenophoDy Memor. lib. 3, p. 'j6g, Opera Omnia. Edit, 
f tancofurti always used. 
' Areopagitica, Opera, p. 243 . £di t . Cantabrigix always used. 
* Black$tQDe*s Commentaries vol. 1, p. 309. « 

» Ibid. p. 339. 
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annexed to their titles, that their property might 
suit their other appointments ; and, in conformity to 
this principle, George Nevil, duke of Bedford^ 
was deprived of his nobility in Edward the Fourth's 
reign on account of his indigence. Now any. man 
may be made a peer : no qualification from fortune 
or office is necessary : peers may be created by 
scores, as they have been by dozens : may I not 
then ask. Does not^ this branch of the consdtudon 
demand reformadon ? 

Look to the other branch of the legislature. 
We are told, it is the principle of the British con- 
stitution, that the bouse of commons should repre* . 
sent the people. Does it so ? Many, who sit in xt^ 
are elected by the nobility, a pracuce directly bosdle 
to the constitution; for so early as Edward the 
Second,' even the earnest requests or solicitations of 
a ^eat man are deemed unlawftd in procuring 
votes for candidates to represent the people in par- 
liament ; and it has since been frequently adjudged \ 
that a peer, who concerns himself in the election 
of a member to parliament, infringes the liberty of 
the commons. How inimical then must be their 
absolute nomination of men, through the medium of 
boroughs, to that preeminence ! 

The house of commons has not a semblance of 
being the representative of the people. How many 

' Con3yns*s Digest^ p. 190. 
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BKodicfS are sent to rarfiamcnt by individuais, «fa» 
have tbe dominioo of boroughs, as maGters send 
servants od thdr emnds! How manj purchase 
tbetr aeats froin oertuo bn^rs of repttsentation 1 
la sboit, vbat pn^rtbn do tbe rqireaeiitatives 
.from counties and iree tovm bear to tbe memben 
horn Bucfa boroughs ? In no vay can the bouse of 
commons have any pretensions to be esKenxd the 
repment^Te of the British people. If it be coa- 
sdered as cbiedy fonned of men elected by the 
inflneDce of lords, and a few commoDen like lords, 
this bouse is an appendage to the aristocracy : if !t 
be considered as chiefly composed of men vbo pur- 
cfaaee their election, it b oligarchical, and Aristotle* 
justly gires the prerogative of wealdi in die govenip 
BKDC of the state this cbaiacteristic. 

I affirm tbn^ore, if it be a principle of the 
Briliah constitutioo, that the honse t£ commoK 
should rq>resent tbe people, that the coostkatioB is 
vitally unpaired ; and, if the ctmstitution be, as it is 
reported by many, a prodigy of human wisdom, 
that it should be reformed. Whether the effectual 
authority of die state rest in the crown, or be di- 
fided between it and tlie aristocracy, r^arding 
either present circumstances or ultimate effects, is 
unii^iortant ; for, according to the uoirersal ex> 
perience of mankind, the whole political power 

* De Bc^oUia, lib. 4, c 4. 
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mil evataally be abeorbed by the preroga^e of 
dieldng. 

Wo to Aat natioo, which admits the popular 
branch of it's eonstitudoii to be disgraced ! When 
Sparta dmgaed^ that Athens should rise no more 
10 thwart her amUtiofi^ riie endeavoured to impair 
her fqmbfican govemmenc The Athenians, press-' 
ed by a victorious enemy, and urged by an as^ 
surance from Alcib^es', that an alteration in that 
Kiws would ensure the friendship of Darius, who 
was then leagued with the Lacedsemonians against 
them, subsdtuted an oligarchy for their republic 
What was the consequence ? The new government, 
bulk comparatively on narrow foundations, greir 
narrower and narrower ; from four hundred it n^ 
contracted to thirty, from thirty to ten*; and it had 
soon dmmk into a monarchy, as had formerly been 
the doom of that famous dty, had not Thrasybulus, 
by overthrowing the oligarchy, rivalled the che* 
rished names of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

Some men are so duped by the prosperity df 
England, and so alive to all the dangers, which 
may possibly arise from any attempt to redress in* 
vttetate evils, or to correct and resist growing coiu 
ruptions, as, agitated l)etween irritability and terrbur, 
actually to affirm, that no accmiuilation of vices, 

' Joftin^ lib. 3, c. S. 

*Itocislstadr.CUUftiadiaoi> Open^ p. 55S, JoMin, lib. S, 
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qo complication of disorders, can defeat it's freedom. 
But what has happened to other states will pro*' 
bably happen to this. Liberty was as anxiously 
upheld in Sparta, and Athens, and Rome, as in 
England : yet Sparta bowed to Cleomenee' ; Athens 
suffered the Pisistratids ; Rome fell before Marius, 
Sylla,. Caesar, and the emperors. England has still 
more effecting examples of lost liberty. She may 
regard the downfall of Surrounding nations, whose 
constitutions were once more analogous to her own 
than those which flourished in ancient times : for 
Temple* rightly observes, that the form of govern- 
ment in the Low Countries, in Engbnd, and in all 
countries possessed by the northern conquerors, is 
^, middle state between the tyranny of the Eastern 
kingdoms and the Grecian and Roman common- 
wealths. That those neighbouring nations were once 
as free as England, I shall indisputably evince : And 
first of Sweden. 

The diets^ of Sweden were composed of the 
grandees^ the principal clergy, the deputies from 
ddes, and the deputies from the peasantry, who 
formed the most powerful body^ of those assem- 
blies. The king was elective*. He was amenable 

* 

> Livios, lib. 34, c. 26. 

* Obserrattons on the United Provtnees, c. 1« p. 6^ 

* Vertot» Evolution de Su^de^ year 1282. 

^Thegr acted a nemoniUe part in the estates assembled in 
1327; Ibid, 'Ibid, year ia50. 
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to the laws; and might be deposed for maleadmini- 
stration. He could neither make peace nor war, 
nor could he levy money or soldiers, without the 
consent of the states ; or of the senate, when the 
states were not convened. The same system of 
government was established in Norway \ and Den- 
mark*. 

Concerning \he German states Putter' says^ that 
the princes, counts, barons, and freeholders had 
consummate authority in thdr several constitutions ; 
that, so early as the year 860, when the pacittm 
^.cof^uentium was enacted, the Prankish kings gua- 
laotied to the people their rights and dignities^ and 
stipulated, that they would consult them on all 
important concerns, and esteem their cooperation 
necessary to accomplish all matters of national con* 
sequence. 

Nor were the nations of Spain less free than 
these. The kingdoms of Castile, Arragon, and 
'Catalonia, were elective^ ; and the cortes, ot na- 
tional assemblies, directed them with supreme 
authority. In 1462 the Catalans took arms against 
John the Second^ ; and, revoking their allegiance, 
they, declared, that he and his posterity had for- 

» * * Vertot, Revolution de Su^de, year 1390. 
* Political Constitutions of Germany, b. 1, c. 7. 
*Fuero Jujgo Ley. 2, 5, 8. 
'Zorita, Ans^es de Aragon^ t. 4^ p. 113. 
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felted the throne : and in 1465 the Castiiians ac- 
cused, tried, and condemned Henry the Fourth'. 
The people of Arragon were even more predomi* 
nant in the administxadon of the state. They enjoyed 
by the tmion consdtudonally a right to depose the 
king, if he neglected to redress any violatioos of 
the laws committed either by himself or his minU 
fiters. Their mode of proceeding on diis occasion 
was q)eciiied. The king's obstinacy being notori* 
DOS, the noblesy knights, and deputies from cities 
first mutually bound themsdves by oaths and hos» 
tages ; and then, having withdrawn their allegiaiicej 
they were privileged to elect another king. This 
right they exercised in 1287, and in 1S479 against 
Alfonxa the Third% and Peter the Fourth', by 
deposing them, and substituting others m their 
room* 

The people of Arragon had also a magistrate 
called the jusdza, not less celebrated than the tri- 
bunes of Rome, or the ephori of Sparta. Eveik 
when the union was aboli^ed the authority of the 
jusdza was in some measure increased ; for, in- 
stead of bebg removable at pleasure, his ofice was 
conferred for life. The cortes likewise at this time 
had extensive power. Without their consent no 
tax could be imposed, no war declared, no peace 

' Mariana, lib. 23, c. 9; 

* Zurits, Anales, t. l\ p. 322. ^IM. t 2, p. 302. 



fatifie^ Mooey w» <xkkdi by ibeir penaisflkNi ; 
Bad MaifoaBt' «ays» that they had wprerae power 
40 settle cr alter the constkutkiii. 

The ^eortes were cos4>ofied of the nobles, pi^ 
iates, a«d commons. The commons included de- 
puties ^mn cities ; tor Mariana* mentioBSj that, in a 
cortes held in 1349^ there were present deputies 
£aun ^hteen cities, which had enjoyed that privi- 
lege by immemorial usage* beside many deputies 
from towns, which had lately been advanced to 
that di^iity* The proceedings of this assembly of 
the cortes are related by the Spankh historian. 
Th^ voted the supplies : and the king's speech in 
^consequence exactly correqxmds to the address, 
which the king.of England now makes to the British 
yarliament on similar occasions'. Such was the 
^wer of this assembly in the sixteenth century. 
Pexhaps a£Der what I have said it is unnecessary to 
^observe, that, by authorizing the crovn* in the 
^same period to officer a body of troops^ which they 
had raised for the public service in Italy, it is ob^ 
vious, that the sword of the state still rested in their 
hands ; otherwise their military arrangement would 
not have been granted to the king by their q>ecial 
direction* 

If we regard the annals of France, a distant 
prospect of liberty will gratify our vievi^. In this 

M:b. 15, c. 6. «lib. 15, c. 7. •lib. 19, c. 1. 

^Zurita, t. ^, p. 274* 
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country the general assemblies were held once or 
twice a year, in March or May, and thence called 
champs de mars, champs de mat. They who 
constituted them so early as 788 were the principal 
clergy', the chief ministers, leaders, governors of 
districts, citizens, and burghers. That the people 
were constituent parts of these assemblies there can 
be little doubt, as fields (champs) were appointed 
for the convention, on account of the numbers who 
were privileged to participate in their decisions. 

If the people were not parties, it must be con- 
cluded, either that the nobles and bishops were 
multitudinous, or that the houses in that age were 
all narrow and confined. But it is rendered un« 
questionable^ that the people, almost in the vulgar 
acceptation of this term, voted on those occaaons* 
Hinctnan* reports, that in bad weather, when the 
members of the general assembly could not meet 
abroad, they were divided into chambers ; and that 
the dignified clergy and nobles were separated iix>m 
the remaining multitude (a castera multitudine se* 
gregarentur) : and Agobardus, another archbishop, 
who wrote also in the ninth century, in describing 
a general assembly which he attended, after having 
menticmed, that bishops, abbots, and chief men 

' Pontific^^ majorei minores saoerdotas, regifli, ilucet» co* 
mites, prrfecti, elves oppidanL Sorberus de Comitiis fet. 
German, t. 1, s« 304. 

*Operaj Edit. Sirraondi, 1. 1^ c. 35. 
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were present, adds proQiiscuxque setatis dignitatis 
poputo. 

These assemblies' sanedoned all resolutions, that 
concerned the extenwl and internal policy of the 
state. They elected the kings^ during the first two 
dynasties. They declared war and peace, formed 
alliances, conferred employments^ nominated the 
judges, settled the expenditure and the revenues of 
the nation, enacted laws, redressed grievances, and 
conistittited the court of final appeal. 

The national assembly about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century changed it's dtle to that of 
the States General ; and with the alteration of itV 
name it lost much of that power, which it former!/ 
enjoyed under the first and second dynasties of it*s 
kings. It now merely possessed a privilege taadvise 
or remonstrate; it's legislative preeminence was 
gradually usurped by the crown ; and Charles the 
Seventh % who was the first king of France that 
established a standing army, was the first monarch 
of France who raised by his own decree, without 
consent of the state, subsidies on the people. 

Prom the first encroachment on the liberties of 
the nation, the progress of tyranny was decided; 
The states general, though from their numbers and 

> Boulainviliiera^ Ancbnt P^liaxnents of France^ 2d Letter. 

* Hottoman, Francogailia, c. 6, p. 47- 

* Philippe de Comtnet^ iiv. 6, c. 7. 
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popubur diipottrioDi fer one held ia 195^ coositltcl 
o^ eight hundred members, half of whom< w«m 
deputies fix>m towne^ w^re but a shadow of the 
aatioiial assembles that preceded them : aad theif 
power Goatinued to decline, till ia 1614* they 
ceased to be assembled*. 

The next substitute £cMr the national assemUiet 
were the parliaments, a shadow of a shade, whichu 
from being treated with oUoquy and violeBce, fi^ 
nally became entirely debased by Richeliett »d 
Masaoin'. Thus errours and vices accumidated in 
the states enormities continually arose, and thesa 
coortnides became daily more odious by their iflh 
teieracy. Thos pi^itical aSiurs rapidly advanccid to 
such a deqierste ntreme, that die government of 
France stood Iflbe a vast pile distracted and over* 
hanging it's foandations, so momentous yet se cala* 
mtious, that no wise man, however benevofenty 
durst i^pproach it with assistance, lest he should be 
buried in tt*s ruins,. It feU : whether absolutdy by 
it a own decay> or whether it^s bil were hastened by 
the feeble attempts, that were employed to suspaid 
k*s £Ue, II fell, overwhelming kings, nobIes» hie- 
raichy, &nadcs> aod philosopher, the enemies el 

' M. Seoonsfe, Fref. k Ordon. t. 3, p. 48. 
• WbiMock sayH that they weie-ssieinbled Cnt die bit dsoe 
ID IdOl :--Od Parliamaofr^ c 72* 
'Mfanoices deC.de Retx> t. t> ^ 11^ 
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» 
lreedom» and the ftind^ of lS>ert79 with unirenal 

peiditio a ' ■ a dreadiiil example of the effects of re- 
formation delayed till reformation became ineffectuaL 

I have aow ihowii» that many nationa, possess- 
ing similar constitutions^ were once not less bui 
more free than Britain. I need not indbrm the 
reader, that they are now enslaved : and why hsve 
they iaUen, while England still c(Hifronts her danger? 
They did not reform ihdr vices» till they were in- 
extricably involved with the texture of the state : 
and must not the same consequences overtake the 
firitish people, if the legislature persist in retarding 
the day of reformation? for, beside many great 
connq>tion8, that regarding the representation of the 
people in parliament is so mortal in it's effects, that, 
if not corrected promptly, the constitution must 
not coiIy in efiect, but without pretence or subter- 
fuge, sink into a mere monarchy. 

Reform, or you perish suicides^ the victims of 
your own crimes. England, though not erect, is 
not prostrate; and while Sweden, Denmark^ the 
states of Germany and Italy, Spain and France, 
are enthralled, she has preserved herself from sub- 
jection, by the successive and magnanimous en- 
deavours of her people to withstand the tyranny 
of kings and ministers, and by their insuperable 
fortitude in forcing these to retract their encroach- 
ments. What had £n|^nd hten without Magna 
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Ghana a thousand times confirmed ? What without 
the Petition of Right in Charles the First's reign ? 
What without the bravery of Hamden, who, 
though a single citizen, resisted the rapacious pre- 
rogative of the Crown ? What without the Bill of 
Rights, the Habeas Corpus, the Condemnation of 
General Warrants ? She would have been as Spain, 
as Sweden, as Norway :— nay perhaps she had been 
a province to France, the slave of an enslaved 
people* 

Thfa might have been the fete of Great Britain, 
had she been as remiss as the neighbouring nations 
in the administration of her affairs. But what 
might she have been^ had she pursued that auspi* 
dous vote of her house of commons, **that the in-, 
fluence of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished ?'' She had been sacred 
and inviolable. Abroad, she had shone forth a 
liuminary amidst the obscured nations of Europe, to 
enlighten and direct them; at home, instead of 
having her people exasperated and deceived by the 
enemies of God and man, instead of having them 
react against each other the enmities and perseco- 
tion of the Jews in similar circumstances when a 
victorious enemy threatened the being of the state, 
cordiality and friendship had blessed the land. 

Need I say, ' that I refer to an attempt in a late 
parliument to free the Catholics fron^ that law^ 



^j 
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\fftkh ]^o6ii>ks them from attaining etniAence in 
«itller army of Bavy, and: the consequi^ces of that 
defeated efert to it's promoCefs ? It is three cemtfries 
mce 8la<very has cea^ hi England ; and ic was 
tbcfisfeied in the colome^ by the men, ^ho in the 
aainesmsioii would have redeeided the C^hofics 
from disgrace. It is also a theme of neter ending 
tsKcration, thai skivery was estabUshed in' Sparta 
and Athens ; yet were th^ sftn^es who fought fer 
those nations rewarded with the foQ rights of citi- 
affish^ fer tbar military servkre, whHe we, the 
ovcfrweeniag eulbgifi&s of our own reiigion* and con- 
gti^tttion, hold freemen and frllow-^itizens, who 
fighc oer batttes, in a state of degradittioB anfelt 
by the barbarous sbves of Athens and Laceda^mon- 
I& reprobating the eorruptness of the parliamen- 
tary representadoit 'm the house of cdmmons, and 
1/h» depravity that inftnences the royal prerogative 
in the appointment of members to the senate, I 
speak not of unknown evils. Many sratesmda 
have observed tfieflt, and some ha^ proposed re- 
medies to qualify or correct the abuse. Some, ob- 
serving that the peerage was prostftoted itt^ tHte 
most flagrant manner, and particufariy' by the ere*- 
tiow of twehe peers together at the beginning of the 
last century, in order tt> secure at all events^ a maw 
jority to ministers^ psqioaed ta parliament in 1719 
a bill to' restrain the piwogaia«^ i& raiding com- 
* mCl. 1. c 
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moners to the rank of nobility^r " It .was thought,'* 
6ays Blackstone^ '^ that this would be a great 
acquisition to the constitution, by restraining the 
king or his favourites from gaining an ascendancy 
in the lords by an unlimited creation of peers at 
pleasure. It passed the lords, 'but was rejected in 
th^ commons by a great majority, who wished to 
keep the upper house open to their ambition — and 
thus ended all expectations of reform in this branch 
of the legislature.'* 

With regard to the commons in parliament, 
many schemes have been suggested by ingenious 
men, and some have been actually proposed in 
the legislature for it's adoption. I shall carry my 
inquiries no higher than the year 1734, when Mr. 
Bromley moved for the repeal of the septennial bill, 
and for the more, frequent meeting and calling of 
parliaments. The same was often urged in sue- 
ceeding years, particularly by Sir John Glyn^ in 
1758, and by Lord Chatham, who enforced the 
justice and policy of abridging the duration of 
parliaments, and of infusing a fresh portion of 
vigour into the constitution by increasing the repre- 
sentatives from counties, and by diminishing those 
from boroughs, leaving the rotten boroughs to drop 
oflf by the in^)erceptible operation of time. 

' Comment, vol. 1, p. 157. 

* Chester&eid*s Letters^ vol. 4, letter 106. 
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Let me observe^ that this proposition coincided 
tvith the ancient constitution of the state. '^ As 
towns increased/' says Blackstone', '^ in trade and 
population, they were summoned to parliament; 
and as others declined, they were omitted ; but in 
latter times the deserted have been summoned, 
while those have been ^ omitted, whose increased 
riches and consequence entitled them to. that distinc- 
tion." Nor has any measure been taken^ to correct 
this departure from the principles and practice of 
former ages, except by Cromwell, who in 1654 
accommodated present drcumstances to ancient in- 
stitutions. ** He thought," says Clarendon'', ''he 
took a more equal way by appointing, that more 
knights should be chosen for every shire, and fewer 
burgesses, which was generally looked upon as an 
alteration fit to be more warrantably made, and in 
a better time." I& it not insufferable, that the 
reformation, which Cromwell actually performed, 
was not only repealed at the Restoration, but still 
remains so ? Compare then the political conduct of 
your constitudonid kings, and your unconstitutional 
protector, and glorify the blessings of an heredi- 
tary crown. Compare the justice of the usurper, 
and the injustice, antecedent and posteriour to his 
despotism, of kings, lords, and commons, and 
blush for -the lawful constitution of your state. 

*ComxD6Dt. vol. 1^ p. 172. ^History, frc. b. 14^ p. 287. 

C 2 
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The hte \^lHam Pitt in 1789, wiiea hi opposi- 
tion, moved fbr a parfiamentary reform; and ih 
1T85, when chancellor of the exchequer, he re^ 
newed his motion, and submitted a spedfte pla« 
to this effect. He proposad, that thirty-sf% bo- 
roughs, which had decayed, should be purchased 
from the proprietoFs ; and that, if any of them did 
not accept the price oifered, it should be laid out at 
compound interest, until, to use hb own words, it 
became irresistible. The boroughs which were to be 
bought he would have had ascertahied by their com- 
parative depopulatbn ; and the def clency of mem- 
bers to the commons, in consequence of so many 
boroughs being disfranchised, he would have had 
suppKed by additional members from the more 
opulent districts and the metropolis. Re aho pro- 
posed, to mcrease the constituent body by admittmg 
copyholders to the elective franchise ; by whith he 
in some measure obviated an objection made to hb 
father's plan of reform — that it would increase the 
existing disparity between the fheeholdtrs who were 
already represented, and those who were not te-^ 
gaily entitled to vote for members to parliament. 
This, I need not observe, was not adopted. 

In 17130 Henry Fiuod, another eminent man, in- 
troduced a difFcrcnt mode of reform; He pro- 
posed, that one hundred members should be added 
tov the veprcsentaxioa^ who were to. be ckctsd by 



xeseieDH frdebeldef^ ia each parish ^ each ooumf 
On ibe 6atiM day \ bf ihk the representaden wouli 
ha^been toneldembly iacreaaed^ and four hundred 
Ch6uiaad| aecorditig ta Fleod's caioputativni addei^ 
to the bddy of piipular deotdTB. 

Stai&feafB aftefWard Mr. Orey m&viA fer a 
fMffJiam^Qcary r^feriO) and he was seconded by tbt 
zeal and eloquence of Charles Fox^ Like all tha 
r^t| this was ako rej&cted. Thai why ahauld I, 
didugh 2 were persuaded) that the BHtish aeasti- 
tUtidB U aft iietfeet a6 it'a uameonkig dcf r otede pro- 
tJainij ^i^ose a scheme for k*s reformidan ? b j| 
(soilceilrabley that [9 unaupported and atone, «eiild 
cfiisct what country gentl^nM and nieithaiit^ aki* 
tfetia and lawyera^ mihiaters and peUriciaafi^ wte 
iiev^r agreed da any other iti&aBUre darii^ tht 
cdurse of thek fK^litkal livesi ututed to efibct^ yat 
£euled by thw tK)iiibin^ a^d reit^Hted tffialiB to 
acdenlplish or advailce ? My valMty it aot ao t». 
tratagaiK* 

Yet are all these capital failures of great names 
and powerful advocates unimportant tSomparatifely' 
XA aome laie tfansadiotis^ which m^jcit everittthigly 
obtrude on all geoeroue mindsi Would k mH be 
worw than Idling in me^ to wjif <- on the refiinn wl 
parliament, when a few yfearS ago ^ ^bole adnw^ 
scrndoR^ beadod by Wiiliai» Pkt« the most 
lakuKer that eter held the reins of the firi»sk 
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rerament, 'was obliged to reagn their situation, 
because they could not con^ently with itiar of- 
ficial obedience forward a measure for the relief of 
'ihe Irish Catholics, which they had promised that 
body to accomplish in their negotiations with them 
concerning the union between England and Ireland, 
and which they considered essential to the interests 
of the emiM^e ? 

Yet this extraordiDary business was but a prelude 
to one much more extraordinary. In 1807 another 
administration, which was firmly established, which 
had brought public defaulters to trial, which had 
swept away many sinecure places, which had 
abolished the trade of slavery in the colonies, was 
dismiseed, because, in pursuing the principles which 
dictated that abolition, it proposed, in a crisis of 
great domestic peril and dismay, to invigorate the 
empire by admitting one fourth of it's whole po- 
pulation within the pale of it's laws, and thus 
unequivocally interest them in it's power andin- 
d^ndence. 

It might be supposed, that the boon which they 
proposed conferring on the Irish Catholics was sub- 
veisive of the ancient constitution, and enormous 
and unprecedented in the annals of society. What 
was the specific benefaction proposed by ministers } 
Fostively nothing : in effect it merely enlarged the 
prerogative of the crown, it merely enabled th^ 
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king to raise certain persons to a particular rank 
in the army and navy, that are now excluded : yet 
for proposing this measure, which would have in-* 
stantly facilitated the levy of troops in Ireland, and 
added to the energy and importance of the nation, 

this administration ^no not for proposing this 

measure, which only enlarged the royal prerogative, 
but because they would not bind themselves never 
to propose to the king any measure for the benefit 
of the Catholics, for they had abandoned this^find- 
ing the prejudice against it insuperable, — ^this admini- 
stration ^ was dismissed. Because they would not 
enrol themselves the slaves of a miserable priest- 
hood, and of their honourable and dishonomable 
friends ; because they would not sacrifice for ever 
their own character, theinterests of the nation, and 
the cause of justice and hunianity, to vulgar fana- 
tics and a factious hierarchy ; they were dismissed, 
and a hue and cry raised against them by persons 
of education and fortune, which would have dis- 
graced the populace, had they treated the most 
odious malefactors in the darkest ages with the 
same scurrility and clamour. Surely it would be 
worse than madness in me, to propose any scheme . 
for political reform, when this slight approach to 
liberality and amendment had so miraculous and so 
tragical a catastrophe. 

Such events^ though coupled with the canting of 
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mioisters and nibioRs concerniiig rfae happiaeaf^ 
which all men subjected to the British empire ex?* 
clusively enjoy, and their pompous enconuums oa 
the 8uperexcellence of th^ Britisb ccmstitution, force 
even the most credulous to question such overbear- 
ing and insulting pretensions. Such panegyrics 
have been adopted from ministers by the senate, 
thence they have passed to corporations civil and 
ecclesiasdcal, and after them they have been echoed 
through the land. Thus, as men by frequently re* 
peating lies become at last proselytes to their own 
falsehood, many Englishmen, by dint of praising 
their laws and policy, have wrought themselves into 
such admiration of both, that they seem absorbed 
in self-contemplation, and to consider their political 
code as altogether divine. 

I q)eak not without authorities : — take the fellow- 
ing specimen from Plowden's Jura Anglorum'. ^' The 
brilliant and stupendous work of human economy, 
the blessed and glorious constitution of the British 
emiHre, &c/' This seems a violation of common 
sense sufficiently audacious, — by, no means, — dw 
supporter of Burke's Reflections on the Frendi Re- 
volution employs it as the first gradatioa of a climax, 
for he adds, that the great chancellor Fortetcoe 
entertained so sublime an idea of it« that he i^reed 
with Saint Thomas, who said, *' with such a law 

>p. 3. 



all xaaakind would have hem govemed, if in Pa- 
radise they had not traoagressed the law of God." 
After the sanctioa of St. Thomas, who dares not 
subscribe to the arrogant pretensioiis of the Eog« 
ikh co&ceniiag their constitution ? But there is ^ 
inaD, who spoke on the same subject in a Uttle less 
inspired strain than the angelical doctor, Thomas' 
Aquinas, I mean MoDtesqtiieu $ for which Burke*, 
who triumphs over all saints and prophets, {& the 
plenitude of his seal likens him to tfie univenal 
patriarch iu Milton* 

Is it l^y this rfaodomontade, that inyest^tiiig 
minds are to be converted to the new creed i or 
do^ not this affiected enthusiasm betray thd cM« 
scious weakness of such advocates in the reasonable* 
ness of their cause, and that, like other reii^us 
impostors^ they appeal to the vulgar to testify far 
them ? Are we even to imagine, that, because muU 
titudes have larded the English cotistitulion with 
hyperbolical praise, it must possess unqualiiied 
merit ? Indefinite admiration for their native land is 
common to the barbarous and the civiliised ; but it 
is generally most extreme with those» whose under* 
standings have been least cultivated by readings 
obeervation, and travelling. Many nations have 
deemed their constitution so faultless, that to im- 
prove it was presumptuous and impracticable. £a* 

* Appeal from die New to tiw Old Whigs, p. i40. 
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glishmen are not therefore to fanq^, that, because 
they hear the British constitution blazoned in the se* 
nate, suug in the choir^ and proclaimed at court, 
it is the same phaenomenon in the political world as 
Jupiter was in the mythological, who never beheld 
any thing corresponding to his excellence, or ap- 
proaching his perfection '• 

How unlimited was the admiration of France, 
and of many foreigners, who possessed ingenuity and 
learning, on the publication of that transitory and 
abortive form of government established by the 
constituent assembly of that nation ! How raptu- 
rously have the Venetians praised their aristocracy ; 
and with what animation have many intelligent 
writers, strangers to Venice, exhausted their elo- 
quence in it's praise ! Harrington, our coimtryman, 
modelled his Oceana on it ; and the Venetian ge* 
vemment is the perpetual theme of his commenda- 
tion. Men of all nations have applauded it's wis- 
dom: Germans, Italians, French. ^What are 

Desdier's* words? •* The republic is desirous of 
preserving in the external order of government a 
perfect appearance of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy ; and hath effectually found the way of 
enjoying all the real advantages of these three dif- 

^N'ec viget qulcquam simile, aut secondum.-^Horatius^ 
•del2, lib. 1. 
* Republic of Venice, part 2, p. 43^ Bag. renion* 
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ferent forms of government:*' and again S he calls 
it " the perfectest government, that evef was." 

Turn your attention to Arragon. ' The dti2eii$ 
of that state were so enamoured of their constitu- 
tion, that,- in a preamble to one of their laws, they 
declare, that they would abandon their unproduc- 
tive couhtry, if it were not for the liberties, by 
which they were distinguished from all nations*. So 
far from the English being peculiar in their preju- 
dices for their own constitution, the predilection of 
rften for their own laws is so obvious and so gene- 
ral, that it induced Herodotus' to observe, that he 
was persuaded, that, if every nation were privi- 
leged to choose, from all codes the best laws, all 
would universally prefer their own. 

From the modem go to the ancient states. Need 
I make a summary of those writers, who have cele- 
brated the Roman republic ? Polybius, who could 
not have been prejudiced in it's favour by his edu- 
cation, has, in the beginning of the sixth book of 
his History, enlarged on it's virtues, and attributed 
to it the advantages enjoyed by the three simple 
forms ' of government, monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy. 

' Republic of Venice, part 2> p. 13^ Eng. version. 
*Hier. Blaoca Cpmrnent. p. 731. 

*lib. 3» c. 38. Plato also says, that all men reverence their 
laws, and dread to make any innovaiion in those under which 

they have been educated* De Legib. lib. T, p. 886. 
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n PreUmmmry DUoemuB* 

Hie tame fond adHiiraiioB k txpttamd by cb* 
Gredte for the cOns^utioM of cbeif respective 
scaiios* Isocrsites* meiidDiWi chiift dm AdmiaiM re- 
aKhmciided chefr polity for the imitatkHi of sdl 
nations : atid DefnosdieiieB* iffirms k to have bceA 
so fimousy that vadout pecfde aubttituted k for their 
owti. 

Regard also tht Lacedietnonians\ This nitiisa 
esteemed it's commoawealth incomparably aupo-kHif 
tb 2dl other governmentfi^ that ever existed. It hOi 
besides been haikd with enthusiestic pnisfe dirough 
dl ages. If then we compare the apphuiae and ad« 
miration htvished on the constitiiticns of Rome^ and 




M>t ftfce, p. 2W, Opttn, WolAl Edit. 

^Adver.Tinnocrat. f* e05« 

* Ilocratss> Afckidslnai« p. 222. Theni il no end io Uie esm- 
msodatioos of the different cons itutions, which have heea 
established amoog men. The Cretan laws, says Plato, were 
approved by all the Greeks, K^i^rwy yo/jioi bvx c«ri ft£Hi}v 
^tgLppoyfois MY tdifif stfSdiuiAti f di^ *Rkkf,9rt¥. HSs KMfti fbf 
their approbatioB i$, that tfaey leodcr these happ/i who an 
tiitm. De Lcgtb. lib. l» p. 77a. The figyptians also thoaght, 
that their laws were the best ; and this they conceived was in« 
disputably proved by the length ot their duration. Diodorua 
SIculus, who relates this circtifntftance^ esteetns (heir Isnn^ 
admirable, praises their inheritable profes^iions, ft6. Lib* 1« 
And Plato is also free in his applatise of their institutions. De 
Legib. lib. % p. 7fiO i l^^* 7» P- M6» The Jews Mtrlteted 
their hiws to the special providende {4 God. " Attd timo diis 
people, nrhom thoelovedst, thoa gaveit a law apprdted bf idl.**^ 
t Edrai, e. 5. Tlie tome hi» been ofcrwaefiffigly tssaglwrf 
by many nStkHw* 



Atb6tt> and Laceda^meiy, b^ natives ami loragners^ 
and ki SBciettt and modem trnie^, they may, so &f 
aa loeRt is detettniBed by panegyrics, feirfy e^itexkl 
wttll the British fop supenbrky* Nor ha^ these 
natiefis less jealottsy than Britons for the r^utadoii 
of their respeettme laws. The Atheniuts suAsrcd 
a»y fevourahle expressioss eoneemkig other codes 
with great uneasiness; and the I^ce^sioniaiia^ 
prohThked them by penal decrees; The Eftgfi^^ k 
is true, have no statute to this effect ; norhsrve they, 
as Ae Thebans, who fined Pfaidar* for a verse in 
praise of the Athemans, judicbify recorded their 
tesentment fer such oftuces against dieir yanity^r 
but there is so mneh self-snfRieiency, and prejudice, 
and passion in England, independent of those whe 
are interested in the imperfectibft of the la^vs aod 
the vices of their adtninistrattof^, that be, wh^ shall 
express his senliments nnequirocallcy on bo^h, as 
the o]!^ortaofty affioirds, or* as the ease vequiraS) 
challenges dangers not less peraieioHe, thai* if he 
trmsgressed the pena( code, and had beef% con< 
victed of il^ infraction. 

We have htely heard sei mnch of onr glorious 
constkurion ixt church and state, so- everlastingly 

' DeniQSth. adv. Leptinem, p. 5bQ. 

^'E^cbiDes, in his fourth epistle^ p. 207. Demosth. Opera^ 
WoKii Editio (di\vaf»used), rdates, that th» Atheaiaiw voted 
him doable tfas ttuikthat he was fined^ aod aha taiaed.a»q(liitnA; 
to bis momor/. 
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has this been the parade of all ministerial sp^eche^ 
that the nauseous adulation, without animadvertii^ 
to the manifold and flagrant evils authorized by it, 
has disgusted even ^some of the most submissive of 
il s votaries. The praises of the British constitution 
by the noblemen and gentlemen employed in it's ad- 
ministration have a strong coincidence with those 
made by the prelates and cardinals of the church 
of Rome, when Rome was the centre of profligacy 
and intrigue. 

How have these ministerial rhapsodists shown a 
conviction of the truth of their own panegyrics ? They 
commenced a war avowedly lest the sentiments of re- 
volutionary France should transgress the shores of 
Britain and Ireland^ and be favourably entertained 
' by their inhabitants. Did this manifest a proud 
confidence in the unspeakable virtues of their con- 
stitution ? They drew round it troops of militia^ of 
regulars, of sea fencibles, of yeomanry, beside an 
innmense naval force, in concentric circles, lest po- 
pular opinions from pestilential places might infect 
the land. How many laws were enacted against 
debating societies, and public lecturers, and public 
assemblies! Yet wliile all these engines were in 
action to preserve our glorious constitution in church 
and state, the war was prosecuted against France, ' 
in order to force a monarchy on that nation. For 
the ministry and their minions conceived, that nei- 
ther their own adulatory speeches, nor the responses 
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of their hireling .writers, nor their harassing authors 
who thought diflferently from them by persecutions 
for libels, nor their various proceedings against the 
liberty of the pressj nor their preventing citizens 
from debating or hearing political topics discussed, 
nor all their means to coerce and violate social in- 
tercourse, nor their naval and military myriads, 
could support church and state, if France were 
permitted to establish her republic. 

These Were some of the notorious acts of those 
ministers, who made the ghostly effusion of Tho- 
mas iVquinas in favour of the British constitution 
the model of their panegyrics — ^men whose un- 
deviating conduct grossly belied their commenda- 
tions. They proclaimed it all-sufEczent, while their 
measures .and their laws recorded it's imbecility. 
Nor were their language and designs at less variance 
in other respects. Never in a much longer period 
were so many grievous crimes perpetrated against 
the Uberty of thQ state, .and the principles of the 
constitution. Their eulogiums on it's excellence 
generally preceded some attempt against it's honour. 
They treated the British constitution as libertines do 
the females they would debauch : they used their ad- 
miration of it's loveliness insidiously to effect it^s 
ruin. 

Surely that is not a constitution of marvellous 
sanctity, which it's most strenuous advocates de- 
clared was in inlminent danger from such causes. 
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}» k Qonceivtble, thai, if it posstssed s»ch vadical 
iMfity «%icfa imnaculate fixrkjy sucb ntal cnetgj, 
wch es9»tia{ exceUeoce, such pretiimeut and im- 
perious ichrtue, st oace a manifest and miracidoiis 
coswiiuiiatifin both of man's wisdom and God^s 
gcodneas, k should reqnirc such eatiaordinaj^ and 
complicated roeans^ to preserve ii from b«iag aeimd 
asd 8iiak in the eddy of z forvign revoliKioii } To 
say so, is to prouDuncr the grossest falseiuxxL It 
knpUefi, dial the Bcibsh people are nrarv aselisible 
ibait bnutm ^ fer it inlers, that tlaey ave* not cuiscmK 
^ their uapaedleled keppinesa ; or ii indouMs, that 
dske Biidsb co&stitulioo. ia not that paragoai, which 
bafflea all praiae and admitadDn^ and vhith, in 
tknts. p2tst,. pccsott^ audi to camQy m practice and 
apettubtfawMiy must far ever triumph over alt com- 
ismweafa^v inoagkKuy or esiabUshedl 

Ho de«tbt the Engisb bws poaacBs many wise 
9gA equttdiie pmmsiana. Bat ht me ask, on what 
general g^unds toa \baj presumed eo be ae wi«e 
and. pvwidenii, a& th»y aw lepresented fapy tltoir d^ 
HQtasa } Be not shocked in taacing tbe descent of 
yow ancestors and ynur hws. History first men- 
tHm the painted Butnaa. Next appears, en their 
conqwafti % provincial militaa7 ^nenament of Rome, 
when Rome was in the last stage of degeneracy; 
Aft^r the conqnering Ibomans succeed the vdcterioua 
SvoBSt What wa& the chavaciep of rim third race 
of poUtical architects^ who aasisted in* forming thcr 
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British coastittttion ? They had no cities', scarcely 
a habitation deserving the name of house, and no 
money but pieces of the Roman cqin. Without 
commerce or manufactures, and with little agricul- 
ture, they were illiterate, inimical to science', and 
limited in their enjoyments to gambling, drunken- 
ness^ hunting, and war. 

After these succeed in this eventful pedigree the 
piratical Danes, who conquered the Saxons, and in 
their turn were conquered by the freebooters of 
Normandy*. These were the founders of thai stu- 
pendous fabric, the British constitution; and these 
were assisted by the priesthood of that age in rear- 
ing and cementing this modem Babel. 

Yet are we told by the commentator of the Eng- 
lish laws and constitution, who, compared to others^ 
is but a moderate panegyrist of their merits, '^ that 
they are the perfection of reason ; that they al- 
ways intend to conform thereto ; and that what is 
not reason is not law^." This theme he frequently 
resumes. Bpt lest the doses of his zeal might nau- 
seate or distract the patient, he administers the fol- 
lowing opiate' : '^ whatever instances of coatradic^ 

'Tacitos de Morib. Germ. c. l(S. 

* Hetiiy's Hist, of England, b. d, t. 4. 

* Noraian, according to Mariana, Hist, of Spain^ lib. 7» y99x 
844, means Man of tfid Ndhb. 

""Blackstone's Comment vol. 1, p. 70. 
» Ibid. vol. 3, p. 32S: 
vol.. U ' B . 
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don or uncertainty may be gleaned from our records 
or reports must be Imputed to the defects of human 
laws in general, and are not owing to any particular 
ill construction of the English system." Now what 
are the ingredients in this system ? 

First the Common Law, which Fortescue' with 
abundant affection insists is as old as the primitive 
Britons ; and which, according to him, has been 
preserved pure to us through the several conquests, 
revolutions, and changes of governments and 
people. In this opinion Seldcn in a great measure 
coincides. 

It might occur to one not very apt to start objec- 
tions, to ask by what accident the common law of 
the painted Britons was so marvellously excellent, 
while the Brehon'' law, that is the common law of 
the wild Irish, was so' abominable; for ve are in- 
formed, that it was abolished by Edward the First, 
as repugnant both to the laws of God and man'. 
' This is not so difficult to be accounted for ; at least 
It is not uncommon for the same things to work a 
man's damnation in Ireland, which effect his sal- 
vation in the sister isle. But it seems very unac- 
countable, that the Apostolic vicar. Dr. Milner, 
who had so anxiously praised the learned lore of 

■ De I^ud. Leg. Anglir, c. 17. 

* Spencer's State of Irelaod. 

' Blackstone's Comment, vol, 1, p. 100. 
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the ancient Hibernians, and St. Patricks spiritual 
daughter St. Bridget, and all the saints, should not 
in the profusion of his kindness for Ireland have de- 
fended it's common law against the aspersions of 
the lawyers of England. This he might have done 
vath perhaps neither less justice nor less entertain- 
ment. 

Filangieri! has observed, that the principles of 
legislation, like the principles of all our knowledge, 
are derived from experience. He might have^dded, 
that the principles of legislation are the most im* 
portant, and least obvious, of all those which direct 
the human understanding. By what means could 
the Britons have collected facts and materials, and 
by what means could they have drawn sagacious 
conclusions from them, if they had been collected ? 
It is impossiGle^ that the common law, that is the 
oral and traditionary law, which grows up among 
individuals without letters, and incapable on many 
accounts of comparing the institutions among nien, 
could deserve a general commendadon for it's wis- 
dom ; though it might have answered the exigency 
of those barbarians, among whom it was practised. 

The second capital ingredient in the English code 
is the Feudal Law, that is the law between the con- 
querors and the conqueiped. This was carried to 
the utmost extent, and the extreme of rigour, soon 

' Delia Legislazione, &c. Introduzione, p. 9. 
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after the invasion of die Normans. On their firsi 
success they seized great tracts of British property ; 
and afterward by rebellions, \d2ich they capriciously 
or purposely excited, they found opportunities to 
subject the whole territory to a feudal code. 

To the feudal law introduced by William the 
conqueror, Fitzherbert attributes the origin of vil- 
lenage' , and to it may be ascribed a no less mon- 
strous practice than hereditary slaves, hensditary 
legislators, and that most unnatural law of primo-* 
geniture, which sacrifices the whole family to the 
eldest son. So entirely does this barbarous code of 
war and conquerors pervade every concern civil and 
political, that Blackstone^ seems to have thought, 
that, when he had traced an existing law to the feu- 
dal source, as in the excluaon of the half blood, he 
bad immediately redeemed it from all *^parent im* 
putation of anomaly and injustice. 

But what tended infinitely to increase the natural 
imperfections of the feudal law was the custom, 
which attended the practice and the administratioo 

' He says, " In mine opinion villenage began soon after the 
conquest, when the conqueror rewarded all those who came 
with him in bis voyage royal, according to their deserts. And 
to honourable men he gavelordshippes, manors, landes, andtene* 
roents, with all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
dwelling on the same, to do with them at pleasure, &c.*' Bar- 
ringfeon 00 the Statutes, &c. p. 237, Dublin Edit. 

* Comment, vol. 2, p. 230. 
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of this law. After the Normaa usurpation the law- 
yers who presided on the bench, and who pleaded 
at the bar^ were priests \ There was aa adage a8 
this time,. '^ No priest who is not pleader/' Ko 
wonder then, that the lawyers of this period were 
esteemed most coretous and venal ; no wonder^ 
that the utmost subtkty was introduced into legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions. It is said by LoiseI% 
that chicanery was introduced into the French law 
by the ecclesiastical advocates, who attended the 
Pope's court at Avigtion^ But beside the character 
of those depositaries of the law, who corrupt and 
confound all things, the canon law at this period 
was much cultivated, and a spurious system of 
Aristotle's logic and mets^ysics was the only' 
science, that attracted the inquisitive. 

The third constituent part of the Eag^h code is 
the Statute Law. In this it is no uncommon recital, 
^^ that 4oubts have ariseh at common law," which 
Barrington^ says never did arise. AccoHing to 
this assertion, the statutes bear a lie on their £ice. 
Coke and Blackstone^ treat them with unmerciful 

' Henry's Hist, of England, b. 3, c. 3, s. I • At this period 
priest and lawyer were synonymous. '' Nulliu 'dericus nisi 
caRMidtGOB/' says William of Malnwbuiy. 

*Lciisel*8 woxds in hiaDialogoe are« " C*est de la que nous avooa 
apparif la chJcaoe.*^ He might have carried his oon^laint to an 
elder age, but in attributing it to the clergy he waa right. 

f On the Statutes^ p. 300. ^Comoient. lAtrod. p. IQ'. 
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severity. They say, " that almost all the niceties, 
and intricaciesy and delays, which have disgraced 
the administration of justice, derive not their origi- 
nal from the common law itself, but from the in- 
novations introduced into it by the statute law. 
Coke also adds, ^' that the statutes are often on a 
sudden penned and corrected by men of very little 
judgment in law */' and it is customary even in the 
courts of law, which Barrington' laments, jto treat 
the statutes, particularly the more modem, as be- 
ing ill drawn and imperfectly considered. 

After mentioning these expressions and authori* 
ties, the value of the statute law may be estimated 
without any additional remarks. Should the reader 
however be still incredulous, he may turn to the 
Statute Book itself. Let him look to the old and 
the new statutes, and let him decide, if he can, 
which to prefer for obscurity'. I fear, that the rea- 
sonings of advocates on either vside will scarcely 
enable his judicial abilities to determine this mo« 
mentous question. As to his apprehension on the 
whole, I am persuaded, that he will sympathize 
with Spelman's' accopnt of his own feelings on 

* On the Statutes, p. 93. 

> Barringtoa is of opinion, that the new are more perspicuous 
than the old» p. 151. The general opinion contradicts his. 
The true question is, not which is most perspicuous, but which 
is least -perplexed. 

' Preface to his Grlossarjr. 
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commencing his legal studies, and impute to them 
** a strange language, a barbarous jargon, a slovenly 
and uncouth method," in short, whatever is repul-' 
sive to an improved taste and an enlightened mind. 
Could it be otherwise, when the political and civil 
code of Great Britain exhibits a heterogeneous as- 
semblage of the customs and instincts of untutored 
savages, of the wreck of the Roman provincial in- 
stitutionq, of the impositions of priestcraft and cre- 
dulity, of the violations of liberty and property by 
the Saxon and Danish conquests, by the still greater 
subversion of both by the feudal law, and by the 
confusions and corruptions introduced iiito all these 
already confounded particulars by -priests, who 
pleaded causes, by priests who decided them, by 
priests who legislated, by lay legislators who have 
shown in innumerable instances such ignorance of 
times, places, persons, things, and reasons, (as in 
the course of the work I shall show to satiety,) that 
the sweeping of the meanest parish met in- vestry 
could not now so egregiously ofiend agaitist all prin* 
ciples of knowledge and common sense? Yet 
Burke talks in theatrical terms of the English con- 
stitution being the contrivance of human wisdom. 
Except what is related of Alfred's institutions, 
which were soon dissipated, there is no record of 
any contrivance in it's structure. Even the legis- 
lature of the land arose in a great measui^ from 



* 
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violence ; and every subsequent effort towards re- 
form or amendment was so much the work of haste 
and disorder, that the happiest endeavours of it's 
people politically considered were merely to invent 
expedients, by which inherent defects might be qua* 
lified^ or inveterate errours endured. To contiir 
vance and wisdom, to unity and design, the laws 
and constitution of Britain have not the remotest 

* 

pretensions. 

By these observations I do not mean to condemn 
peculiarly the British constitution. I conceive, that 
all the governments generally spealang establidied 
among men, even the most celebrated, were emi- 
nently defective. A transient review of some of 
them will justify this assertion. 

Who founded the Roman commonwealth ? A 
banditti^ who increased their numbers by runagate ' 
slaves and traitors, and a general rape : and the 
leader of these criminals was the deified Romulus, 
who attained bis godship by being assassinated for 

'Livins, Mb. 1, c. 8. The origin of the Bruttii^ I imagine, 
nearly correspoDcU with the commencement of the Roman state. 
Diodonu Siculos speaks of them as follows : " In the 106ch 
Olympiad many individuals^ and particularly many fixgitive 
slaves, collected in Lucania. At fir^t they lived by robbeiy. 
Thence becoming expert in the military art, they dared openly 
to fight with the inhabitants of the coimtry. Thus they be- 
came dally stzoDger and stronger, and* having seized city after 
city, they formed a regular republic.'* Lib. l6. 
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his crimes. Who enlarged the foundations of the 
constitution established by the first Romans ? The 
priest^king Numa, and his familiar, the nymph £ge- 
ria. The next legislator for this people was Appius, 
a man incapable from his vices of possessng talents 
for any wise or comprehensive undertaking. Tet 
the Twelve Tables^ the code framed by him and his 
associates, were considered by the Romans as the . 
source of all their public and private laws'. 

Who were the founders of the Spartan, republic I 
Vagabond Dorians*. Who the legislators? The 
fame of Lycurgus has so far eclipsed the reputatioo 
of all others in this department, that his name stands 
recorded as sole legislator of Sparta. There are 
few tq>ics, on which men have spoken more wan- 
tonly than on Lycurgus, and the constitution attribut- 
ed to him. Rousseau^ says, that Lycurgus rejected 

' Fons omnis ptiblici et privati juris. — LiTinSj lib. S, c. 34. 

*isocrates, Areop^git. p. 24^. 

^£caFter let vieux niflt^iaax pour 6lever eosolte nn boa 
Edifice. De rOrigine, &c. partie 2j t. 1, p. 154. Plato^ wba 
was as likely as roost men to apply spurs to his fkocy^ admitt 
DO such extravagance. He says, in his Dialogue on Laws« 
lib. 4, p. 827> conversing with a Cretan and a Lacedflrroonian^ 
Ov^sif xt^E oiydpojiratv oifhv fOfLoBsTBtj ruyeurs xeu ^ufLipopm 
ifavroiai ifirraa'au itavroiws vcii^oisrsct ra irayra, ^fuy : — ^No 
m^n ever entirely established a code of laws, but manifold ca- 
sualties and circumstances in many ways imposed laws on mad- 
kind. And in his Politicus, p. 557, ^e says, that established 
governments among men are only more or less grievous. 
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the ancient materials, in order to raise a good edifice. 
How does this appear ? Plutarch has written the life 
of Lycurgus, and it seems to have been the first of 
bis composition. In the sequel of this relation he 
affirms authoritatively many incongruous anecdotes 
concerning him and his actions, though in it!s coin- 
mendng lines he says, his researches do not permit 
him to speak with confidence concerning his birth, 
his life, or his end, and least of all concerning his 
laws and government. 

I conceive, it may be easily shown, that, if Ly- 
curgus legislated for Sparta, which I believe he did, 
he for the most part merely regulated or reformed 
what had been established before his administration. 
We first hear of the original Spartans issuing from 
obscure towns, and seizing the Peloponnesus. 
These, Isocrates * observes, drove the plebeians from 
their society, and reduced them by a small assign- 
ment of barren lands to the most degraded state. 
They used them in the most hazardous situations to 
their unavoidable ruin ; *^ and at present," says 
Isocrates in another oration, ^' they are so miserably 
dependent, that the ephori may order them to death 
without judgment — ^a cruelty not admitted at Athens 
to the lowest slaves." 

Here in the dawn of these people a feudal con- 
stitution appears, which directed their policy on all 

'Areopagit. p. 243. 
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occa^ons. Thus when they seized Helos, whether 
before the time of Lycurgus according to Plutarch', 
or afterward. according to Pausamas% they appro- 
priated the land, and reduced it's inhabitants to a 
state of vassalage. Thus they treated the Mes- 
senians on conquering their territory. Those, who 
desperately resisted at Ira, they reduced to the si- 
tuation of the Helotes* ; whilethose, who were less 
obstinate assertors of their freedom^ they permitted ' 
to hold their lands, on paying annually half their 
produce to the conquerors*. 

The Spartan constitution was completely feudal, 
for the whole population was divided into soldiers 
and slaves ; and the distinction was so extreme, 
that it was well observed, that at Sparta a freeman 

^Plutarch says, that it was under Sous, the most distin- 
guished of the ancestors of Lycurgus, that the helotes were 
made slaves. Lycurgus. 

* Lycurgus gave his laws under Agesilas according to Pausa- 
nias, according to others under Arcbelaus^ who was inune- 
diateJy succeeded by Teleclus, then by Alcamenes, in whose 
reign they took Helos, a maritime city possessed by the 
Achsans. Pausanias, lib. 3, c. 2. I imagine, that the dispute 
on this subject arises from the same word in Greek signifying 
both prisoners of war and helotes. But it is strange, tliat theie 
should be such doubt and disagreement concerning Lycurgus, 
who lived three centuries only before the age of Socrates. 
Plato, Minos, p. 567- 

^ Pausanias, lib. 4, c. 14, & C. 23. 

♦Plutarch. Lycurgus. 
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uras'most free^ and a slare most enslaved. The 
helotes were the labourers of the soil^ and these 
were ruled magisteiially by the Spartans with arms 
in their hands. Plutarch has compared the Spartan 
govemmeot and general economy to a great camp ; 
and in these respects it was more feudal than the 
gOTemments, which have been particularly distia* 
guished by this titles for, according to Plato's re« 
proacb, all their laws regarded a military establish** 

mem'. 

If then, as I have quoted from Isocrates, the 
Dorians on their first invasion of the Peloponnesus 
establbbed a feudal government, that is of soldiers 
and slaves, of conquerors and the conquered, Ly* 
curgus must yield his pretenaons to the discovery 
of the Spartan constitution. But I depend on a 
much more confident authority against his assumed 
claims. The feudal government of Sparta, and it 
was feudal, if ever such a regimen existed among 
mankind, has without exception been always esta- 
blished, and could only be established, by a con- 
queror, domestic or foreign. Neither of these was 
i^ycuigus. His whole life was peaceable: Then 
how could he have been the inventor of the Spar- 
tan constitution ? For it is inconcavable, nay im- 
posdble, that m perfect tranquillity one half of a 
state, indeed the helotes were vastly the greater 

* De Legib. lib. I, p. 770. 
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division, shoulfl submit to be divested both of thdr 
property and freedom. The immense disparity be- 
tween freemen and slaves, a state in which the 
many are nothing, and a few every thing, could 
only be produced by the most violent revolution, 
the effect of civil war, or foreign conque&t. So 
much for a general view pf the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth. I proceed to other particulars con- 
cerning it. 

The reason of my introducing here any remarks 
on the Spartan laws was to show, that ihey origi- 
nated in barbarous times. This I can manifest by 
the institutions themselves taken implicitly from the 
writings cf their greatest admirers. Some say, 
that Lycurgus divided Sparta into nine thousand 
lots', and Laconia into thirty thousand, which he 
appointed to so many citizens. Others differ in 
their account of the number of lots, but all agree, 
that he effected an agrarian distribution among the 
citizens. What notion does this report excite in 
the reader's mind? Not that Lycurgus possessed 
great authority and contrivance, but that the people 
were so barbarous, that their land had until this 
time been held in common, which is customary 
among many barbarians. 

This supposition, beside the reason of the case, 
is countenanced by particular circumstances. It is 

' Plutarch^ Ljcoigus. 
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said, that Lycurgus, having divided the land, af-* 
tempted to divide the moveables', and miscarried- 
If then it be supposed^ thit the land before this 
period had been appropriated, it follows, that they 
preferred their goods to their lands ; which seems to 
be most improbable. There is' also another reason 
for believing, that the knd was not individually ap-» 
propriated before Lycurgus administered the state : • 
for after this the people lived in a great measure in 
common at their public tables, to which they all 
indiscriminately contributed some po)rtion of the 
produce of their farms. So that in effect the alte- 
ration introduced by Lycurgus was to make the 
land proper to each, which had formerly been com- 
mon to all. 

Writers have not attended to . these particulars : 
indeed they seem purposely to have avoided them^ 
for it is much easier to fancy than to reason. Hence 
they have begun their relation of Lycurgus and 
Sparta not dispassionately, but with credulous ad- 
miration : they conceived, that they beheld the 
profoundest policy, when they should have seen 
the simplest manners ; and stoical virtue, when the 
wants of barbarism were obvious. 

In conformity to this observation we are told,, 
that Lycurgus carried his providence concerning the 
citizens even preparatory to marriage that should 

Plutarch, Lycurgiis. 
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produce them. Thence he ordered, that the women 
should exercise like the men. But in most bar- 
barous countries the females exceed the males in 
their exertions. We are also told, that, in order 
to preserve a strong brood, it was reputable for a 
husband of a weak frame to lend his wife to a vigo- 
rous neighbour; and it is likewise mentioned ad' 
great policy, that ihere was no such offence as aduU 
tery, nor any such vexation as jealousy at Sparta— 
that is, the intercourse of the sexes was by the 
custom of the country promiscuous. Yet have 
many barbarians been not less profligate, though 
they had not Lycurgus for their legislator. And 
here 1 cannot avoid observing something rather lu- 
dicrous in the contrariety of the Spartan laws : 
though there was a general libertinism authorized 
by them with regard to the marriage bed, though 
the virgins danced naked amidst crowds of men, 
yet by the laws of Sparta a bridegroom enjoyed his 
bride by stealth'. " This," says Plutarch, " exer- 
cised their temperance and chastity." Excellent 
commentator ! Nay some of them he says had chil- 
dren by their wives before they openly associated 
together. Even this capital reach of policy is prac- 
tised by some South American Indians. " The 
men," says Heriot% ** always sleep and live in the 

' ' Plutarch, Lycurgns. 
•Travels iu Canada, p. 237- 

3 
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same cabin. This practice extends even to thostf 
who are married^ who cannot enter the cabins where 
their wives reside but under the obscurity of night/' 

In Sparta^ it is said, the children were Washed, 
on their appearance in the world, not in water, but 
wine^ supposing, that tmder this baptism the feeble* 
must expire. The child had hardly passed this 
ordeal, before it was again tried for it's Mfe, as the 
same author and many others relate. 

On the day the infant was bom it was carried to 
a particular place, and there examined by certain 
elders of the state ; if pronoimced infirm by them, 
it was destroyed ; if not, it was assigned one of 
the nine thousand shares of land* Here again the 
genius of Lycurgus is greatly applauded, -which in 
like manner he must share with many barbarians. 

Plutarch mentions, that Lycurgus ordered the 
children to be fed with spare diet, in order that 
they might grow tall and handsome ; on which oc- 
cadon the biographer enters into a physiological ar« 
gument, that, though much food renders men 
broad, little food makes them tall. 

" The Spartan boys," says Nicolas Damascenus% 
«< are whipped round an altar, until a few remain 
unsubdued by the chastisement. These are crowned." 
And Plutarch says, *' At this day," speaking of his 

" Platarch, Lycurgus. 

• p« 5(y5. Tliis »n>all triicl U ecncrally printed witli others. 
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CMm time, *^ the young men will expire under the 
fash at the altar of Diana Orthia." In whatever way 
this is interpreted^ I thinic, that it will not increase 
the reader s affection or respect for the Spartan laws. 
It appears firom Pausanias', that, in conformity to 
an ancient oracle, which ordered5 ^' that the akar 
of Diana should be sprinkled with blood/* Lycur- 
gus' introduced this sanguinary scourging as a satis- 
faction for the more ancient practice of human isa- 
orifice. Considering the practice in this view, it 
denotes savage manners \ considering it as a disci- 
pline, it betrays the same repulsive situation of life. 
It is however by no means peculiar to the Spartan^. 
Hear Robertson's* account of the native Americans. 
'* As the youth of other nations exercise themselves 
in feats of activity and force, those of America vie 
with one another in exhibitions of their patience un- 
der sufferings. They harden their nerves by these 
voluntary trials, and gradually accustom themselves 
to endure the sharpest pain without complaining. All 
the trials customary in America, when a yooth is 
admitted into the class of warriors, or when a warrior 
is promoted to the dignity of captain or chief, are' 
accommodated to this idea of manliness.*' 

•Lib. I. 

1 

•Hi»tory of Americfl^ b. -f, vol. 2i p. 1I'6, Plitto sii)f«, that 
tbe {Kitieoce ami fortitude of the youog Spartans were tried by 
exposing them n^^ apd . uoprovided to the inclemencies of' 
jQQimer. De L^b. lib. 1^ p. 774. 

VOL. I.^ £ 
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The Spartans were mere barbarians^ tbey had 
no tincture of letters'. What ! was Lycurgus by 
an inspiration from J)elphi induced ip extinguish the 
Jtghts of science and literature in his country ? The 
Spartans esteemed all arts base^ but war* ; industily 
they thought mean. and degrading. An anecdote is 
related by Plutarch, which strongly marks their 
sentiments on this point. — A Lacedaemonian, when 
at Athens, perceiving a crowd, asked, the cause of 
it. He was informed, it was collected about one 
who had been fined for idleness. On this he r^ 
quested the person he had addressed to show him 
the man, ^* who had been punished for maintaining 
his dignity.** Could any feudal baron have spoken 
with a more magnanimous regard to slothfulness 
and arms ? If we bear in our memory their aa- 
tipathj to learning, we may perhaps fuicy as good 
a reason fo/ Lycurgus leaving no written laws be- 
, hind him, as that given by Plutarch : simply that 
Lycurgus could not write; or that, if he could, 
the Spartans could not have read his laws, had they 
been written by him. 

It is sadd, that, beside fiterature, he forbade all 
the pofite arts, and kept the necessary professions 

lOu^ff y^flcjxjxara fLafiavffTtf, Isocrates, Panatbeo. p. 426L 
Thuc)rdide8 thinks it remarkablr, that Erasidas was not insuf- 
ficient in speaking, though he \n$ a Lacedaemonian. lib. 4, 
p. 308. Francofnrtt Editio, always used. 

^NicoLis Damascenus^ p. 56l, 
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diid iraitt ill the mmo^ backwardness. ^' tie or- 
der^ ^^^ys Plutarch*^ ^* the ceilings to be only 
vnrought with die axe, and the doors with the saw." 
litdsea itsdf did not so abound with miraculous 
achievements of it's legfelator. It was a great reach 
of po&yj td prepare the wooden- work of houses 
with (he axe and saw according to constitutional 
laws* Yet I have myself seen houses constructed 
by the axe alone, which was done from the law of 
necessity, for the axe in this place was the carpen- 
ter's only tooL 

Bemg apprised that they had no arts, we shall 
easily, without recurring to Lycurgus, imagine, 
why they had iron money according to Plutarch % 
and leaither money according to Nicolas Damascenus. 
no mines, they had no means of obtaining 



* Plutarch, Ljcurgufi. 

*Platarch's accoant is tmly ridiculous. Ljouigus attempted 
to divide the movables; Tlus he fiuled to effect. In conse* 
qaence be stopped the gold and silver monejr, ' and substituted 
iroo ooin in it*s plioe. By diis means he ended much injustice. 
For who would stoie money, when tea min« would veqmre a 
zoom to contain them, and a yoke of ojien to dxaw them ? 
who would steal or take a bribe ? &c. Tet, according tb Plu- 
tarch, all this did not satisfy Lycuxgus, he had the iron money 
quenched in vin^ar, to render it unfit for any other puxpose. 
Plutarch however recovered his senses a little, tbou^ his fol- 
lowers have not. He says in his Life of Lysander, that these 
Iiaconian bits of brau and iron resetiibled the ancient monqr of 
snost nations. 

£ 2 
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the precious metals^ nor any use for tbem^ had 
they possessed them. They used iron wMej. far 
the same reason, that the ancient Rooiana used 
copper ; it suited their paltry exchange ; or for the 
same reason, that the dethroned James in Ub royal 
progress through Ireland, and the French at the 
crisis of their revoludon, coined bell-metal: po* 
verty, not choicej was their adviser on this occasion* 

It was the want of the arts, and a destitution of 
all things, which made them resist the admissbn of 
foreign goods. Nothing is more common among 
barbarians, than objecting to the entrance of foreign 
manu&ctures ; and even nations advandng to civi- 
lization, have shown the same jealousy. Bot we. 
are told, that this prohibition was enacted by Ly^ 
curgus, to prevent the Spartans from being ener# 
vated with luxury. The same reason, according to 
Caesar \ directed the Nervii to forbid the introduc- 
doo of wine and other articles into their country, 

X^ycurgus, it is said, interdicted the Spartans from 
travelling abroad, and strangers from residing in 
Lacedacmon. Let Thucydides* and Plutarch* con- 
tend for the cause of this profound policy: both. 

' De Bello Gall. lib. 2. 

•He sajs, that thiu \va,« inMituted through jealoasj, lest 
foreignere should learn iheir customs. 

• He says, lest by travelling abroad they should learn evil 
customs, and introduce them on their return to their countrf- 
sncD* 
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were tlEberal, tnd of all the Jutions in Europe per* 
nuttldft td vi^ foreign cotitatiies is now esteemed a 
fkvour only in Russia. As to the jealousy 6f the 
Spartains concerning the visits of fordgners to their 
country, it is a general failing among barbarians. 

The Arabs^ consider iall stiangers as spies, and 
hf the laws of Hod Dha* a stranger and a leper are 
^loed ih tht sam^ class, and both might He killed 
Mth the same impunity. 

To what reifinement of policy are we to refer the 
robbery and murder authorised by the Spartan laws i 
In the heroical ag^, So the inost barbarous were 
calfed, ^hacy was honourable: and every nktion^ 
iA it was barbarous, may claim the same distinction. 
Piracy was a noble enterprise with Homer^s godlike 
chiefs ; and the Phoceans^ in the time of Taniuin 
esteemed it honourable. Neither did the Germans, 
our illustrious ancestors, deem predatory ezcur* 

'-Shfltir'fl TVavels^ preface^ p. 1 1 . The Lao^ftmobianf wete 
▼etj suspicions. It seems that they made a mysteiy of tl^ 
number of soldiers^ that they coDtrituted to ihe eonftdmqr. 
Thac3rdides, lib. 5, p. 391. 

•Ward, Law of Nations, p. 141, Dubfin Edit Thus 
among the Boroans, any one who entered the territoiy of the 
state, whose country was not in express allianoe of in hospi- 
tsHty with thehi, might be enslaved. D^t lib. 40, tit. 15. 
The words of the law are, C^ptus et servus sit 

'Plerumqae etiam latrocinio maris, qnod illis temporibui 
^loriab habebstur, &c, Justin^ lib. 43, c. 3. 
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sions inglorioys'. ]But the institu^v of Lyoirgu^ 
6uipas8ed these. It was not foreign hut dq^eitic 

^ lobbery^ which they enjoin^, ^et not^ ^pwcmr 

• the eulogistic of Sparta be too elated ; tbl^ wa$ np( 
peculiar tp Sparta. Ti^e Arabs cpnifider rdbbery a 

^ jnark of genius, says Dapper' : and^ p^r^ordi^g tQ 
Busbequius?, ^ dexterous ^jef among the Tur^ 
was considered ^ great man, while.pne inejcpeiiia 
this accomplishment was called astppk^ and.uaivj^- 
jsally despised. To the sfme effect is the laconic 

. phrase of the Indians of the cpntinent : ^' the 

. greater ipgue, tbe greater man\'* 

From the political institution of robbery at Sparta 
we come to that of murder* We aij^ jnformed by 

^ Heracljdes% that Lycurgus i^itroduced thp xpuTnp;, 

'Caesar de Bell. Gall. Latroctnari extra fines cnjiisque citi« 
talis ouUa est iafaoiia. 

*Les Arabes s'ea yantent ^ leure voleties, comipc d*upe 
marqae d*etprit. p. 295. 

* Qai dextro mercoiio fuct||ur, magnus ceasetur ; qui nesclti 
ut sttlpo et t(iincus despicitur, imo vlx commani luce diguus 
jadicator* Leg. Tutc. Epist. 3. 

^Percival*s CeyloD, p. 78. Many patioot have profeaied 
robbery beside those mentione4 in tbe text. The Spaniaids, 
safs Plutarch, do not consider robbeiy dishonourable. Caius 
Marius. The Cilipans rejoiced in robbery, Kr^^^^x s^Aifov. 
Diog. Laert. p. 684. The same is repotted of the Scotch and 
Iiisb of preceding times, frc. 
^ * De Politicis, p. 505. This is bound up with small tnicts. 
It is probable, that the monkrous part of this discipline ^tis 
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ambuscttie; l>a which the yoting men went abroad 
ahd kt&ed lU the helotes they met. We may perhaps . 
find the pblicy of this in referring to Herixit's ac- 
count of the Indians ^ ^' Their education is almost 
ciitirely Kmiled' to the knowledge of making war by 
steals, and to the habitual exercise of patience and. 
fcntitude in enduring the most serere trials of miseiy - 
and paiii/' This quotation in a great measure er** 
plains the Spartan educatbn ; but for the extent of 
tbar sanguinary discipline it is wholly incompetent, 
Ivor do I know any instance in the savage annals of 
i^ankind, which consigned the slaves of the state 
tO" be butchered by the young men, either for their 
pastime or their improvement. Such were some of * 
the most famous institutions of the Spartans ; and 
siicb Lycurgus^ whom the oracle questioned, when 
he entered the temple, whether he should address a 
mortal cnr 1 Cod'. 

Te(oTtn(^ in Plato's time. According to him the xpyirreia were 
a severe preparation for a niiHtar>* life. Without senrants, and 
naked from head to loot, the youth on these occasions wan^ 
dered throngh the whole country. De Legib. lib. 1, p. jy4. 
And the Scboli^t adds, that they supported themselves by se- 
cret pillage. This is nearly what Diodorus, lib. 5, reports of 
the Iberians. That tlielr brave and poorer youth, having as.- 
lembled lightly anued in the mountains^ overran the country, 
robbing and enriching themselves. 

* Heriot*s Travels in Canada, p. 276. 

•Xenophon, Apol. Socrat. p. 704, Opera. Polybius also 
says, that the institutions of Lycurgus were more suited to the 
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. I bave shown how little the laws of EogluMl lod 
S[»rt^, of which so much has beea tj^norantly and 
ostentatiously spoken, deserve to be praised. I shill 
slipbtly nonce ^ few others. 

it is said, that Theseus formed the pebple of 
^irica iato one state. Plutarch' says, that he di< 
vided the people into nobility, husbandmen, and n)^ 
frhanics: Dionysius of Haljcamassus*, thattb«Atb»t 
nians were divided info two orden, the fun-«rp(3«<', 
patrKJans, so called from their opulence or family j 
and (he ttypioi, or husbandmei) : and this \ras in 
some measure the distinctions of the people ait^ 
the reformation of their code by SoloiL The an< 
cient constitution of Alheqs was avowedly defective, 
and that afterward produced by Solon the legislator 
himself condemned, vhen, being adced whether 
he had given the Athenians the best laws, he an^ 
Jtwered, " the best they are capable of bearing'.'* 
These remarks will sadsfy the present purpose, as I 
sliajl have occasion in the sequel of this work to 
show some capital defects ip tl^e constitution of the 
Athenians. 

If we turn our observation fi^m andent to mo. 

wisclom of a God ihanof a man, lib. 6, c. 8, whom I coofiijer 
iupeiiour to all the diiine oncles of antiqait7. 
' riieseut. 'Lib- 2, c. 8 

Titef txe nf^itei to by Iiocnitet, De Bigis, p. siQ. 

PlDtarcb, Soloa. 
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^rn states, and eren to the tnost celebrated amexrg 
them ibr liberty and prudence^ we shall . be • ds^- 
poimed, if we have been greatly prejudiced in tMr 
fzLvour. The constirntkm of th< Low Gonntito 
Was uncouth in it's general strttctttre, snd it^i^ panel 
were fll-connected and incongruous. Wh4t ahaS 
we say of the Helvetic confederacy? ByaoiMit 
was called concordia disoors, by othei^ tonjiuio di* 
mniius coruervaia. I do not say so, and I ^hoidd 
with filiH less truth apply similar expresslbns €6 Ae 
Unified States of America. But surely neither ooill« 
pletely d»plays a philosophical temper in the dMalt 
of it-s constituent parts, or great providieiiee te thefr 
incorporation. I own I cannot but be alarmed for 
the permanency of the Ameriooi ^Ov^^mitAt; 
perhaps my fears on this subject are groundless^ ae 
my affection for the pause of America and libelty is 
extreme* 

The chief reason ior the great defects in the best 
poUcied commonwealths, beside the general igno«» 
ranee of those who were busied in their construe- 
tion^ is, that the and^t laws and customs. Which 
were derived firoip arbitrary, or accidental, or pecu- 
liar circumstances, from neces^ty, prejudice, craft, 
folly, or vice, become by succession of time so ef- 
fectually the inveterate principles of thinking among 
legislators and people, that, when an opportunity 
pffers for their reformation, their utmost efforts in 
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tMs crisis of their distreEs andprecifiitzdon' exteiuf 
no&txbep than to lop when the^ should eradicate,- 
tni to coverthe mouldering mink with sonie fentaa- 
tUc ornaitient^ jas children strew flowers on a tomb. , 
'-Thtt men should follow on . such occaaons » 
fla-(?ct contrary practice j thai, on the renova^ of 
thor laws,' \f hen the period of time during which 
they had boea established had been lengthened 
misery and oppression, [hey .should take ccqipsel 
irom their resentments and sufferings, and fail de- 
sperately into the other extreme ; might appear more 
prQ)>able to a casual observer. Yet I may affirm 
vlithout much fear of it's being disproved, that the 
bl^nushee in Eefortned states are rather to be imputed - 
^o- a^ extreme stibmission to what had been esta- 
blished, than to an inordinate zeal for noveUy and 
experiioent. ... 

My arguments hitherto in treating this snl^t. 
have been principally directed. to my countrymen; 
I now address them more generally : not - that I 
mean to refute all the captious remarks, and trivial 
innuendoes, which the listless and timid, the capri- 
qotis and the invidious, the subtle, the interested, 
and the corrupt may unwarrantably utter. To con-. 
jecture them, would be vain ; to refute them, woulii 
be idle. One objection to ray design, which, if 
disregarded, might pass current with different de- 
:^i.T'fi(ions of men, I shall however not pass unno- 
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iked. It may be said^ diat legislative Uwonea are ift- 
§uriou8 tso the jsafety and iiappiness^f nadoos ; that 
ibey tend to.disguat men with whsat h eStaWshed, 
;and to diatnct th^aLnritfa idsionary iaoaginadoM. 
-This is idemicai or xoQscquenxial with a xepfoad^ 
tifaat nien are prone torimicivatiDQ; which aaiqruon 
35 as umv)srsally made, as it is uinyersaUy '£dde. 
'. T4^ any period ff limevand you shall find 
'^nankind irrevocably fbeed in their habks. Consider 
:Ae attachment of all nations to their respective 
. TSuperstiiiDns : so &r ^re men from beii^ aflSiicMt 
with aa inno^athig temper, that they are hnmovaUe 
ja their prejudices. <2entnry after century £nglai)d 
enduced.the moreaeing' fDorruptions and tymnny of 
ihe catholic church. Yet the Britidi pwple con- 
tinued to reverence those, who invaghed against 
all worldly pursuits, while they adzed by various 
equbrocations and crimes yearly one ha)f qf the 
property of the stated 

This flagrant abuse, and a thousand others, they 
siaffisred, and might perhaps have still suffered, had 
not the impetuosity of Henry the Eighth been ea^- 
cited. 3y bis means t^e catholic religion was re- 

'Of 6U215 knights* fees, which were the amount of the 
ixdiole property of the state^ according to Domesday Book, 
28015 belonged to the church. Hcnry*s Hist, of England, 
b. 3, c. 3> 8. I. 
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{bfwed : anil what im tbe dEttnt of Aai rtSonoM.- 
tion, wbix^ is haSed is an' evmt of ianneasm^le 
feUdty' f When we catuider wtnu was done, and 
^riiat shoirid have been done; hov souU is the 
caose ti triamph 1 NtMhiDg-, not even the in^re- 
6cript3ile tyranny and ^tiae» of the chiucfa of Rosnea 
can sho^ the cAxiiaacf of. nwikind in their prqo- 
dices more forcibly thara.the paltry akeiatioBS, which 
the reformers madein die catholic creed. Look to 
the Hindoos aad Chutese. The misdomiies, and 
the sodctin for the propagatibn of Ghristiuiiiy, 
have tnade no progress in coarertii^ the ftdlowers 
of BrdiBia or the belierere in Fo. 

This perseverance in customs and <^iinioilB is by 
no means confined to religion ; nor have rdigknis 
dogmas alone the prerogative of having martyrs lor 
their tnith. Many Chinese have submitted to exile 
rather than wear their garments slit behind or be- 
fore' : and several thousands of them have chosen 
rather to lose their heads than their hair', from a 
prejudice dut may be traced perhaps to a custom 
more ancient than that mentioned by Nicolas Da- 

'Townicnd, a dergynian or Uw eilabliifaed cbarcb, Mjt, 
When the point) of cUfivrcnce betweea pnteitaDU and papiiU 
ahaQ be Air); and diit'ioctly (Uled, the subject of diiputc iril] 
nnish. Tritel* in Sp^in. Dublin Edit. vol. 1 , p. 267. 

'Mcmoirodes Misuoniiim. Sec. t. 4, p. 287. 
Th: Halde's Hist, of Chioi, vol. 1, p. *73. 
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maficenosS who tspoufp^ ** that tbe Indians ecaplpy * 
shasmg as a puaishneBt/' It is also mendQiieit* 
among the. moct. tyrannical aos of William the* 
CoQ<iueror% that he made die English shave the 
hair off their upper lip : and we find from Aristotle^, 
that the tyrant of Caria extorted much- wealth fiom- 
tbe.LyciaaS) by compounding for money his own 
order to diem to crop their hair. 

This superstitious observance of custome is^ thus 
estended to the most trivial things, which have not 
even the 1ea$t authority from religion : and Ae- 
reader may r^member^ that a few-ye^rs ago an En-* 
glish govenKH* in Asia, by attempting *to change 
the headdress of die native troopa% occasioaed- a' 
mutiny ) which- might have ended in a^ general revolt^ 
had not- the order been withdrawn. The confor- 
mity of nations to thdr ancient opinions and habitB 
is often so remarkable^ that we may say of tbe 
Tartars and Arabs what Shaw doesof the Kabyles% 

' p. 564. * Henxy's Hist« of England, b. 3, c. 7, p. 553. 

' De Cura Rei Famil. p. 504, Opera. 

* About the s^ine time th^t the changie waf attempted .to be 
made in the seapojs* tnrban, ^ht\ch was beneath the attention 
of a milUser*! apprentice, add wjiich occasioned such dissi^tis- 
ftction and danger > a \iT%e part of the 69th regiment was cut; 
t» pieoes.by the qatives, becaose they feared, that the govcrn«- 
xnentdesigned to.force them to cn^brace Christianity. Such, 
are our generals and.goviemors. 

' Travels in Africa, p. 220. 
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they sow present dbe same a ppe a r an ce in tverj te-^ 
spect^ that thejr havtf done from thereolotest andw 
quity. And. the American kkdiaosy vho may be . 
as oU in their mamite as any natkm whatever, 
sbiow^ according to Heriot^ ^ an unaccountable^ 
aferrion to ianovaiMn.- ' 

This rooted affection of all descriptidns of people 
both civilized and savage has not been unobserved. 
It struck Montesquieu* so forcibly with regard to 
the Asiatics, that he attributed their attachment to 
their ancient habits to a laziness of mind and body, 
which> having once recdved an impression, be« 
came ever after unable to assume a new character. 
Tet Guy', in bis observations on this passage, re-' 
jects the reason assigned by Mbntttsquieu for this 
uniformity of sentiments and conduct ; affirminfg^ 
that the Greeks, who are. eminently spiritual and 
alert, are no less wedded to their ancient customs 
than the Asiatics. 

So entirely are men the creatures of habit % that 

^ Travels In Canada, p. 320. 

• L'Esprit des L©ix, liv. 14, c. 4. 

* Travels in Greece, letter 3. 

*It may be thougbt, that the floctnation of fachions among 
the idle and the opulent proves the contiaxy. But were the 
changes of this trivial class really important, what authonty 
could they be on this or any other question > The alteratioa of 
their dresses is little, and the old fashion soon resumes it's no* 
v^lfy. No people have con?!()erab]y changed the national dress. 
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they are often fond of their misfortunes, and dote 
on them in proportion to their antiquity. . Length 
of time in their apprehension alters the* nature of 
xhings. What has been long establidied they esteem 
welUestablished ; as if a vice of long continuance 
were not enrour in it's old age. It is therefore fidse, 
that men are disposed to innovation ; nor is it less 
soy that a desire of alteration would be most fatal 
to the interests of society ; on the contrary it would 
be much more fonunate for mankind, if they were 
more disposed to amend their situation by experi- 
ments. Great things might be expected from this 
aspiring temper, if indeed such a temper itself d« 
not manifest a considerable proficiency in virtue. : . 
No, it is a melancholy truth, .that men, so fiu* 
from bemg restless under bad governments, are 
sometimes as fondly besotted in their habitual d^ 
basement, as their tyrants are obstinately bent to 
preserve their despotism. Nay, some are more so ; 
witness the Cappadocians, who refused the liberty 
offered them by the Roman people* ; witness the 
slaves in France, who refused the same boon con- 
ferred on them by an ordinance of Louis the Tenth''; 

•And it is obeerved of the American Indians, that all of theqj» 
«ven those who are in the neighbourhood of the European^ 
preserve the doftumc of their sncestiy. Heriot, p. 292, 

^Strabo, lib. 12, p. 273. Justin, lib. 38, c. 2. 

*D'Ach, Special, vol. (>^ p. 387. . • 
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vitnesB the conduct of the villains, who inhabited 
diat division of Poland, which on it's partition was 
aaagned to Austria. In lllS they were declared 
free : yet so adverse w6re they to accept thia uo» 
aecnstooied privilege, that it was found expedi^ 
to surround Austria*s portion with imperial troops, 
to prevent their escape to the other divisions of this 
distracted land, where liberty hdd not been pro* 
darned, and where they might resume their former 
dependence'. 

To impute an innovadng spirit to mankiiid in law 
or government is contradicted by the universal 
evidence of history ; and 1 have quoted instances 
of men and nations, who have preferred inveterate 
bondage to innovated liberty, whea the latter had 
been honestly proposed to them for their acceptance. 
Consider this p<»nt in every view; compare the 
everlasting duration of tyrannies, and the occasional 
insurrections of the oppressed. How many nations 
have been imprescriptibly the victims of despotism ! 
If ever the people rose, it was merely to ponish 
some great criminals ; which being effected, they 

* Voyage de Deux Fran^, t. $, p. 106. Keill, in bis Tour 
Us the Orkney and Shedaml blaods, says, The poor iobabitani* 
of SheUaad are so habitiuited to vassalage, tiiat, in a distria 
where the owner wished to iaopiwe their oonditioo* they le- 
qocsted, after having (Tied an andepeadenc stale ibr stfne time^ 
to be restored to their former state of bondage. 
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jrehpsed uito thefar former apathy. Ttta dF those 
who carried their notions beyond this summary VeiK 
glance to a renoTatimi of the state^ what have they 
eftiected ? Look to the British revoludon in 1 688-^ 
a counterpart in paliucs for the reformation in re- 
ligion. Look a century afterward to the conduct 
of the French : their i-evdution, that child whtc& 
had been brought fibrth with such uneicampled 
ngonies, they destroyed almost at it's birth. Not 
^even the £ngUsh at the Restoration with more zeA 
hiiled Charleb the dissolute offsprilig of a desfMCsMe 
me^ than the Frepch ratumed to nibfiarchy. A 
king they would have, for a kkig they bad had. The 
GiDWn was offered to Moreau, and his virtuerejected 
k. The sequel is toM in the holy apologue of thd 
l^ramble) which ruled among the king*lovingshrubs« 
Conader these topks in itt their bearings, and 
fb/t love for what is cusloMary, and the sobmwiofli 
to what is ordafaied, will still more obviously appeal 
to be the human disposition. Consider in' ancient 
and modem times the di£^roporti<m between inasterrf 
and slaveSf and the patience of these undei* oppres* 
Mtu The slaves at Athens, where the theme of 
Kbeity was so triumphailtly spoken, that the brute# 
might have been moved to llceBtiouffie$»» tboug!? 
much more numerous thtst the citisielis^ never but 
once revolted, if I am not mistaken, during the 
existence of the republic. 
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At Sparta there is more than a soKtary instance of 
the revolt of the helotes. But observe their situa- 
tion, and it vrill appear, not so extraordinary that 
they sometimes took advantage of the public distress 
to escape from their bondage, as that they ever per- 
mitted one to pass without making the attempt. 
How often might not the helotes have shown their 
desperation by arming against their masters ! How 
cft^ might they not have taken vengeance on their 
(^pressors ! The insults and tdrture which they en» 
duredy their vast superiority of numbers, and the 
offices which the necessity of public affiurs often 
obliged the Spaitans to trust to them, all conspired. 
Yet they- resisted these provocations and opportuni^ 
ties, and particularly one, which deserves to be 
specified. The Spartans sent an army of ibrty 
thousand troops against the Persians, who were ap- 
^oachiQg to enslave the Peloponnesus'. Of this 
army, diirty-five thousand were armed helotes. 
What an opportunity was this for them to satiate 
, ^eir inveterate hate ! But the helotes preserved their 
loyalty, forgetting their ovm wrongs in the danger 
ff their masters. With them they conquered die 
Persians at PlataesB, ' as the ten thousand slaves en- 
rolled by the ^^henians had before triumphed ar 
Marathon over the 8|pe enemies. 

^Hierodotui, lib. Q, c. la 
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The forbearance of the enslaved ill succeedixl]^ 
times is not less remarkable ; and their forbearance 
in the European colonies is hot the least extraordi- 
nary of all those dfcumstances and situations, iti 
tvhich their patience has beefi displayed, for the 
difference of colour obviously distmguishes the op- 
pressed from their oppressors, and the oppressed 
vastly exceed in numbers those who oppress thertl. 
In Antigua the negroes are to the whites as fifteen 
to one, in Grenada as twenty three to one. To 
speak generally it has been computed, that in 1790 
the slaves were to the whites as ten to one in the 
French colonies, as fourteen to one in the English, 
as twenty-three to one in the Dutch : yet notwith* 
standing this great and manifest superiority of the 
slaves to their masters, and their sufferings, they 
have seldom revolted. 

They revolted in St. Domingo, which was pecu* 
liarly situate; for, beside the immense body of 
slavies which it contained, not less than half a mil* 
lion, there was an annual increase by impotiation 
of twenty*nine thousand more. These however 
were not the causes of th^ revolt, nor did it pro- 
ceed from their own ambidon to advance themselves 
iirom the lowest sute of existence to the rank of 
men ; it followed among the consequences of the 
French revolution. Nor were the insurrections in 
the Dutch settlements in South America to be %t(rl« 
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tmtedntl|«'to^heirp>)ii^^ei% vheo it ts to be re- 
Utmibered they were as twenty-thfee to oDe, or to 
Wy glorious itnp^lse from slarerf to freedom i thejr 
"were drivm t<i this de^erate extremity ; they di4 
aot promote the occasioiia tb^ did not as moral 
reflecting laen 9»ee an opportunity kir their re>- 
denptioB. They resisted as creatures agonised tiini 
.en tbe foot that tramples them. 

These ebaorvatioDs are coiuitenanced by a writqr 
•ta colonial policy, who does not indulge a melting 
ttrun, or betraqr > fevmsh interest in the fate of 
thoie iK^raes, vho have shown by their reeolutioii 
that they are not that base herd bom to be tt^ 
drudges a£ mankind. Brougham' oa the cootrarj 
insists, that these negroes are to be conadered w 
the Jacobins of the West lodie 8 ' thtt it is devoiv^r 
to be wished, that the French may atcceed against 
them, and reduce them to slavery— ^-that we should 
jcnn the French in ibis contest— aqd that tlie ne- 
groes are the commoa enemy : adding, that w^ 
diotild recoUect, by substdiziog the cokuujd treasuiy 
«f France we are preserring that trade, which 
■brings jnillions to our exchequer. Shall the last <tf 
commerce for ever extinguish the voice of hum4> 
nity i Such doctrines on colonial policy exceed the 
sarcasm of the Rooi^kn satirist oo the Rommi m^n* 
haying first raised a fortune, then let tp 
■'Colonial Pdkj, vol.3, p. 311. 
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2ttttd M irimoar :** ym&i the Bri&h, trade* and tbe 
exchequer are thd begfaudfig and dad of all tliti:r 
pursnitd. 

In oppostdoA to tny argument ior favour of die 
acquiefctece of meh in what k esiabliriied, and' 
particularly agatii6t the Submission of coIonistSy the 
conduct of the Americans has beeo quoted : and it* 
is consequential, that falsehood should succeed' 
abuse* Let it be remembered, that in 175d, ^hea 
the populadon in America vras thin and dispersed, 
they radsed troupe for the service of the nMliei^ 
counti^, and were victorious at Lonisboui^^ Mow 
Scoda, Cape Bretcm, and that they seht abroad ^ 
nUany ships against the enemy. Hotv ti^sr this cOtt^ 
duct requited by the English govemmMt ? For tfae' 
first fif^ecsi years of the prestet king's reign, siiyss 
Jeffisrson', the cdkmie^ were taxed internally and' 
ortemally, and thdr essentkd rights sacrifited to in^ 
dividual b^nghfg to Great Britain. Their legist 
litures witb suspended, trial by jury taken a^s^y,* 
the colonists subjected to transportation and to b€ 
arraigned before foreign judicatures, their supplies^ 
tions for redress contemptuously treated, &c. 

Were such accumulated insults and oppressions 
to be endured ? They did endure them, and their 
proposals were more s^ited to the best treatment of 
the motfaer-coHintry than to tbe worst. They were 

* Notes on Virginia, p. 170. 
8 
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vilEiig to support their own adoiinistntlioD and . p9- 
UcCy to contribute to all imperial concenis demanded 
constitutionally, and in 1775 they offered to raise 
one hundred thousand pounds annually for a cen« 
tnry as a sinking fond to assist England in, paying 
her national debt \ Tb^e propositicms were equi^ 
table and honourable. But the Americans would 
not resign themselves to the discretion of a profii^ 
gate and overbearing ministry : this was the e^ctent 
of their offence. They resisted^ buc they did noc 
innorate on the custom^ and opinions of their an- 
cestry on either side of the Atlantic. They had 
been.taught, that they were descended from free.* 
men» who boasted, that they could be tsa^ed only 
by themselves or their representatives. Qther pe- 
oples of the same character had alsQ made part oC 
their education. They r«d, that the English re* 
yoked from John, and compelled him to pass th^t 
charter, which has beeii treated with lovjs and re* 
verence to the present day. They felt themselves 
in a similar predicament ; tbey took counsel from 
their progenitors. They resisted, and the same for- 
tune attended thdr exertions, which ages before 
1 ad crowned their fi^t^ers. I have been obliged, in 

* Fnnklin*8 Miscellaoiei^ p. 35^. In this proposal they met 
AdaiD Smith** wbhes, who said^ that America should oontribfite 
towards the diacbarge of the natiooal debts of Gwt BriloML 
Wealth of Nations^ yol. 3, p. 4;^ 
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xefutin^ Ae ally and insidious objecdan of fods 
and sophists, who treat theories as dai^erous to the 
stability of good goTemment, to show that ip all 
situations men are so subjected to their habits, that 
they will endure fiituity, corruption, despotism, the 
most atrocious, sooner than liberate themselves from 
those evils which time has consecrated : and ii^ so 
doing, I have supported the unadvocated cause of 
humanity against those, who cherish the everlastii:^ 
ignorance and oppression of mankind. 

Instead of the former argument to justify the m* 
nocenee of framing theories on laws and constiti^ 
tions, I should rather perhaps, after all that has 
been written, and after so littl has been done for 
man's happiness, excuse myself for embsu'king ia 
so hopeless a cause as a speculation on the better 
government of states and nations* Certainly simi- 
lar topics have occu]()ied the gravest and the ablest 
philosopher in many parts of the globe, as Con* 
iucius', Plato, Aristotle, Heraclides Pondcus, Theo- 
I hrastus, Dicaearchus, Demetrius Phalereus% Zeno% 
Cicero. ; Beside several others, who also wrote i|i 
remote ages, many have discussed th^ same subject 
hi succeeding times } and if the celebrity of a name 

' In his Menttee be exhibits his notion of a pefibct govern- 
ment. Du Halde, vol. 3, p. 302. 
* Cicero de Legib* lib. 3, 
*Pla:arch^ de Fortlb. &c. t 2^ p. 329^ Opera oomia. 
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on ponxB lOfCBtioins to ue noficM wnn pfcttorar 
aaccs, it was the dmga of BflKxm', had not death 
intenreiied, to have tried hit genius in the same de% 
loutiQait of philosophy^ 

It fluy be said^ if 80 many men, in andcnt axsd after 
i^gesy of ingenuity and learning have employed 
their tateits on this subject, wliat can you pfesumr 
to add to their labours ? I answer fitat, that I beliero 
Aat the great concerns of mankind requiiv naB^ 
advocates ; and that to resume their discussion and 
defence renovates in mankind the recollection of 
their deacest interests. Thisy though it may not 
be attended with success to the extent proposed^ I 
am persuaded is never eventually fhiitless ; and at 
kast it hinders prescriptbn from oracludtqg their 
claims, and from ending all thefar hopes of reform 
matbn« 

Beside this, there are vaxious reasons fiir tieating 
diia subject, even were many of the ancient tracts 
en legisiatioo, to which I have generally alluded, 
neither lost nor mutilated. Were they as perfect as 
the most modem, they would not preclude my plea 
ibr a hearing ;, for Bacon's remark is not less strong 
now, than when it was made : ^ Philosophers have 
treated of legislation beautifully, but without use ; 
and lawyers have been too much controlled by the 

* Rawley, his cbsplaiii, ssjrs lo in bb pwfsce to ths New 
Aclaniis. • 



codes of their re^pecdve states :*' wider wMch im« 
puiatioii SbiawS one of Bacon^s editors, thkiks Aat 
he himself may be included* So that the Writers oft 
general law are a host of authority in favoar of the 
iiBpportance of this subject^ while tbeur execution 
excuses anoAer tfhrt to perform What they ha?^ 
failed to accomj^ish. 

Were I to descend to the invidious ta& of 8cra« 
ikBiakng die e]tours of those writers, who have dis* 
cussed pontons of my subject, for no one has em- 
btaced it to the extent that I propose^ I could easilf 
riioif, that ^bdf compositiolis had not aaticipar^dl 
my litours. But lest this might seem a vain asier* 
cioo, I shalt off^ a fow remarks on those, who have 
tKnieA polkkal subjeccs whh the greatest celetrnty* 

Aristotfe in his^ Republic haa written too gene* 
rally* k is a mere outlfane^ and yet so d^cient^ 
that 8trt>s53sl thou^ it necessary to eke out the origin 
aal with two books of his own composmg. 

Locke's treatise on government is very impcarfect. 
The author says, the middle portion was losi* and 
never repkured. But it is defective in many other 
rsspeets. Onfe half of the existing performance i» 
an answer to Filmer, and the clergy who iqiheld his 
viUaAous opiaiona; and the other half i&an ai^fu^^ 
mrat to estabfish the throne of WitHam the Third. 
A tract, the principal objects of which are to refote 

;Vol. l^p. 24a. *Bre6ce. 
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the paAdoxes of a- sopbister, and to deftnd the 
tide of a king, how^rer wisely iliscu^aed, ca& have 
but. doubtful daims to a pUIoGophical work. 

Yet, -even considering it in a more favouraUe 
view, Locke's reasoning is fundamentally defective ; 
he deduces his arguments from an original coqtraa'* 
I shall hereafter enter fully into this and other ques- 
tions of a similar nature ; at present it will be suf- 
ficient to quote Temple's answer on the same oc« 
casion*, *' that it seems calculated for the account 
given by some of the old poeta of the origin of 
man, when it rained on the ground great numbers' 
at a time in perfect stature and strength.'- Locke'' 
says in answer to those, who deny any consequence 
deduced from a supposed state of nature, ^ that 
all princes and nHers of indq>endent goverament* 
all through the world are in a state of Aature*** 
What is this to the purpose ? And let me tmalk^ 
that in this account, as Locke derived part of bis 
errours from Hobbes, Locke has communicated 
part of his errours to Burke. Hobbes everlastingly 
talks of a state of nature ; and Burke founds all hie 
arguments on an origmal contract, which he coo- 

' HiB words are : " All roen are in a state of imttm, and le- 
main so, till by their own oonaent they make theoiaelres nen^ 
ben of some politic society.*' fissaj oo Govenimeot, b. 3^ 
c. 2, s. 19. 

* Essay on Govemnsent, vol. 1, p. 39/ oct. edit. 

'On Gaverament/ b. 2, c. 2, s. X4, 
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sideit to be in England the government of hing^ 
lords J and coinm(ms\ 

But lest it might be supposed, that, because I 
have named Locke with Hobbesand Burke, I wish 
to confound their merits^ I must observe, that, 
though they concurred in some principles of rea« 
soning, no one thing was ever more remote from 
another than the scope and nature of their argu- 
ments from his. Hobbes possessed a deep but de» 
praved^nsight into human nature. He was so ironi* 
cal, or hypocritical, or both, in religious matters, that 
be .appeared from his writings to that plain-minded 
man Dn Priestley* a good Christian, though he was 
a notorious freethinker. On political aflfairs he 
^poke his spleen and pasnon, rather than his judg- 
ment ; unless it may be thought, that by indulging 
the inftrinities of his nature he convinced his own 
Qiind by his own resentments. He was however no 
hypocrite in politics: he avowed his predilection 
for despotism, and in this, as in the subtlety of his 
logic, he had greatly the advantage of Burke. For 
Burke is a pitiful reasoner, and he pretends to lover 
freedom, while unconditional submis^on is the only* 
right he leaves to man. ^^ What has been done 
cannot be undone/' says he, ^^ for the sovereignty 
of the people has passed from them by the original 
contract/' 

'Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs^ p. 57, 
^Introduct. toFrce Dbcpssioos, &c, p. 25. 
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Whan ^;n». the driginal comxzct fortn^.^ About 
a century ago. By whom i 'By z majority of the* 
bids, who trere erased by ttte crown, ai$d by com- 
moners, three fetMfas of whom wer^ elected by 
boroughs. These meii temnd iitwocably all the 
people thisn eitisting; and atl who diall esist. To 
wiimn does he appeal for a commentary on thia ir- 
rerersible comract? To the Whig managers cfa 
Sach^verd's trial. He who will read tkil proceed- 
i0g with an unprejudiced eye will perceiTe mosr 
ckatly,- that the former government is rejected nei- 
ther on phllosophicsA nor on Uneqmvocal prfaic^les^ 
aAd that the government then establiidied dumed 
it^a security from c^inions, which it's own existence 
hsKl refuted, and which ^uld have been distmsBed 
for e?er Widi the abdicated king. Such were Hobbes 
and Bdrke, the cme a sophist, the other a d^ 
daimer, and both devoted advocates for de^^sm^ 
while Locke was a rigorous but a dispas^nate Jover 
ef liberty and truth. 

Others, who have arraigned mail's freedom fike 
Rbbbes and Burke, I purposely omit ; for if Hofibea 
tiAt great sophist, and Burke that florid declainter^ 
wfro indeed Exemplifies hia own assertion^ '* diaf 
great eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree* of wisdom^** make so miserable a fisgure^ 
what should stop us to expose the nakectoess of 
their shameless disciples ? 

i 

> Reflections on the French Revol.' p. 247^ 7th edit. 



. They ^o fawe writffn on jfolse pijiu^ites of go- 
ff^mioeittt and hwe imde Adam and Sve.ia V^mr 

dise, and the same pair unparadiged, Aq source of 
Ihw sla^i^h dedviai9»9i 1 m\m oegleet ; far >rho 
iiw sp«s)k of 9ttcb wretches vithaui derisioii ? and 
tHiffop^ery do«s not become the present 8ut>ject* 

To i»im from aucb dark and dogmatic falsifiers, 
;f#ho hare wilfully stayed, to those who ^th brik 
Imt fspciea and glowiog souls liave beeo the vic^ 
l^iM of their own excessive sensibiltiy, I ain forced 
U> eendeisn the foUowers and the author of the 8o>» 
dfti Qont^ct. Such a contz^t never existed, except 
n a f^v and peculiar circwn^tanqes ; as when free 
citizens, having a«sociated, wem abroad in quest 
of habitationa. This* Jtisdn' says, was the case, 
when Palantus and his Spartan companions, having 
abandon^} Laceds^mon^ seized on the possessions 
of the Tarentines. . Tbe.same seems to have been 
ja a great measure tbe situation of the Romans 
wider Romulus*, and of the Great Company under 
Roger de .Flor\ which acted so formidable a part 
in the affiuis of Europe in the beginning of the 
fourteenth. century. -With similar impropxiety axe 
ifnplied contracts, guasi pacts, &c. intrbduced into 
#ach speculations. Yec.^wme, who reason pa thea» 
unpdons, declare, that they use them fiptitiously. 

^Lib. 3, c. 4. *DiQD. Halicar. lib. 2. 

* Burigny, vgl. 2, 245, Q, 7. 
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What, <baw condusons on lavs and policy iroia 
fictions? A fictitious foimdati« can but at bast 
aopporta romance. 

Of those who have writtett on teperfeet prindpE^ 
we may enumerate the ctviliuis, whtf ettablidi thar 
docAine* on a supposed something eaUed the law of 
nature. If the bw of nature be taken in it'« largest 
sense, it confounds man with the brute creadtm' ; 
if it be narrowed to Rousseau's acceptation^ it refert 
to savage in exclusion of civflized life ; if it be used 
synonymously with reason, it is false ; tf it be in^ 
terpreted with the Stoics, *' the consent of all men 
in the same things/' it i^ impossible. Many of those 
who hare reasoned largely in their theories on thia 
law possessed leaniing and talents, as Grotins and 
Fuffendorf : but Grodus wrote when the subject of 
general law was new to philosophy, and the work of 
Pufiendorf on the Law of Nature and Nations is 
little more than a loose commentary on the cini 
law methodized imperfectly from his own academic 
bal exercises*. Selden also embraced the same 
principle, a man of general reading; and Cnmbep- 
land, who wis more learned than able, or as he said 

>JinhatDralee<t qaodnaturaomnia apimalii Aoaut. Pof- 
feadorf, lib. a, c. 3, a. 1, Law of Nature tod Natiocu. On 
tlic contrary, nuDg ailore for rectitodef Zeoond: TiAofon 
n i[ii\c-/wiitmf ry foirti ^,v. Dug- LktI p. 400. 

■ His Oe iDierregnis, De ObliptioDe ei^ Fatrum, D»Sjw 
■tcouiibua CivkatoiD, De Eibtimadcne, &c. 
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•f himsetf gi/i€d by rtatwre with good wearing 
parish 

Amoag those who have written on imperfect 
principles we may generally include all who have 
made any particular constitution the master of dieir 
opinioDSj as Harrington, who nev^ ceases to keqp 
his eye on the Venetian policy, and as Acberly and 
others, who lost their intellects in admiring the Bri* 
dsh laws and government. They who would rear 
an edifice on the narrow foundations of states pe- 
culiarly orcumstancod destroy their own industry ; 
and they, who make the cu^ms of feudal tyrants, 
»id th<$ Gothic balance as it has been called % the 
jBist principles of their theories, should they add by 
their own unprejudiced reason any thing of intrinde 
merit to such uncouth and barbarous rudiments, 
must compose a motley performance i like him who 
mingles the elegance, Hghtness, and science of 
Grecian architectur w h the cumbersomeness and 
gloom of an ancient castle. 

They who have fallen into the othcfr extreme, re- 
jecting all that has been established among men, are 
still more obnoxious to censure. The former erred 
by abjectly relying on others ; the latter by an ab-* 
solute and excludve presutnption in themselves. ' 

^ CiiiDbei1atid*8 Memoirs^ p. 5. 

*Hsrringtoa calls that state of thlng^^ in which the clerg7 and ' 
nobility overbalance the people, by this name.. Ocetoa^ p. 39. * 
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These vaia fmtastic tiieonsts imre numefoas 111 
the time of Isocrates, and that orator applies to thoA 
the epidiet of triv]al\ PIatt> caught the phreiisy, 
and he bore a\niy the prize from all eqtttilly in elo* 
quench and extxairaganoe. To expose his insuf- 
ficiency mmld be idling} he has pronounced it 
Umself. In bis Dialogue on Laws Socrates i^ his 
legislafior ; yet in his Crito* Socrates says he never 
had any curiosity to study the laws of fereign coun* 
triesj then how could he pretend to legislate I Com- 
pare this conduct of Plato and Socrates, the great 
confederates in philosophy 9 with that of Tiitiur% an 
uneducated soldier of fortune. Before he dreW up 
his inadttttesy he communicated with all the learned^ 
whom he reqtiired4o acquaint him with all the laws, 
which had been enacted from the earliest time. He 
sent also many persons into foreign countries, te 
collect d)e customs of their inhabitants^ and the 

^Epist. ad Philip, p. 103. 

* Plato, Opera Orouia, p. 39. Socrates also says, that thoogk 
hs yru aeventy years old, he had been as stationary at Athens 
Si the halt 31)4 blind : AAA* tXarfw e^ aorffS aiteiiijfji.iiP'af 01 
jfpt?^9t n wau ropXoi «i aXAoi oyainjpoi. Knowledge of politic 
ailMitutioDs was obtained in bis time by visiting dif&rent coua* 
tries. 

•Whitc'f edition of Davy's Institutes of Timur, p. \&f. 
Thus Charondas, having investigated the laws of aU eoantries, 
c^oie the best, and adapted them to his own oountiy* IXod. 
Sipilusj lib. 12. 
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Conduct of their princes* This being efiected, he 
sprites, *^ and I weighed their institutions, and theif 
actions,' and their opinions, one by one ; and from 
their approved manners, and their good qualities, I 
selected models." 

He that presumes to write on politics uninstructed 
in the laws of foreign states must for the most 
part either transcribe those of his own country, or, 
like Socrates in Plato, speculating without experi- 
ence, be abandoned to his own fancies. Plato should 
have placed his commonwealth in Atlantis. Then 
the title of it's situation, whether derived from the 
Atlantides of Diodorus Siculus, or his own dreams^ 
in t^ie Timasus, of that wondrous isle, would have 
prepared the reader for the numerous miracles which 
he details* He placed it in the outer sea '^a region 

* Ev rji e^M ^aXa-rrjj, Epist. prima^ p. 205, Demosth. Opera. 
He acts not less extravagantly. At one time he attribute^ this 
wondrons polity to the ancient Athenians 3 Tim^us, p. 1045 ; 
and again he says, that, as £ir as he is acquainted, ir does not 
exist on Earth, but perhaps it has it's rrodel in Hearen. De 
Repub. 'lib. 9, p. 7^1' I^e also modera'.ely observes, ihat all 
things will not so exactly occur in reality, as they do in his dis- 
\ course. De Legib. lib. 5, p. SSp-r-'Hie millennium of which 
lie speaks in his Republic U a journey of that period, rr^y 
itopsiAv p^iAisnj : de Repub. lib 10, p. 761 : but in his Phae- 
don, p. 1220, he speaks of a n^illennium as at present under- 
ttood.— That I have attached the Timapus t) the Republic 19 
not without foundation : for in the begin ni g of the Tieokus, 

VOL. I, O 
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reputed by (he ancients to abound with all monstrous 
things. FUto ends his Republic with an apologue ia 
form of a vision concerning Hades and a miilemuum, 
to this he adds the visionary Timxus as an epilogue, 
to which enormous romance he attaches a greyer — 
the Atlanticus. 

Thus many ancient writers speculated whhout 
hcts } and many in after ages, and even in modem 
times, have exceeded their extravagance, as Con. 
dorcet, Priestley, and Godwin : the tirst framed 
imaginary laws for an imaginary people, while the 
last spoke with confidence of the perfectilulity of 
man, which every man's feelings contradict'. Per- 
haps Sir Thomas More may be excepted from both 
those vi«(Hiary tribes. 1 think, the Utopia in some 
measure corresponds with Gulliver's Travels, though 

dwngh thii dialc^ue has ditTerent interlocubm from Ihoie in the 
R^mblic. Socratei being ihe only one that i» cumDaon to both> 
lefeience is made to a discoune of the pTVceding daj coDceni- 
ing govenuDcnt, n^ vaAiriiaf, p. 1042. Ab Plato ended bis 
Republic with a viiitm, be began hii Puliticiu with a table (of 
Satara, kc) p. 987. — Alier all thU we maj apply to this writer 
fail obwrration on otben : " What they learned was not from 
science but opinkm j ibetr life b aa illusive dream, anJ before 
tbey iwake tfaey descend to Hadet, there i^n to sleep for erer." 
Oe Repob. hi). 7, p. 70s. 

'Heapeduof man'sperftctilnti^asbdi^oae ofthe most 
I '.r. equivocal characteristict of the human species, Polit, JouicCf 
vol. 1, p. II. Dub. edit. 
3 
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in one respect infinitely superiour ; . for the Utopia is 
a pleasing satire on the defects of men, while the 
other is a libel on human nature. 

In speaking of writers on failse principles Montes- 
quieu is to be noticed. Beside his errours con** 
ceming' climate, concerning the divisions of govern- 
ments, and various other errours and inadvertencies, 
he is materially defective as a pjiilosopher by prin« 
pipling monarchies in honour, and republics in vir- 
tue. From whatever cau^e he adopted this posi- 
tion, whether from a taint of feudal prejudice, or 
from the necessity of not compromising his safety 
and his wisdom, the various consequences he derives 
from it occasion many capital defects in his Spirit of 
Laws, and many doubts and mistakes in it's readers. 

Tet he is not more inaccurate, in one respect, 
than Aristotle and Cicero, two men among the 
most celebrated of antiquity. This, though it does 
not lessen his defects, abates or divides the critic*s 
censure. Montesquieu * has distinguished govern- 
ments into republics, monarchies, and despotisms, 
Cicero* still more falsely^ though he does not like 

> L'£Bprit des Im^, liv. %, c. 1. 

* Respubliqi res popiili cum bene ac juste geritur, sive a)> 
uno regp, sive a paocis optioigtibus, sive ab oniverso populo. 
Cum vero injustus est xex» queip tyranuum voco ; aut injusti 
optiroates^ qnoram consensus factio est ; aut injustus. ipse po- 
pulus, coi nomeu usitatum nuUum ^eporio, Aisi lit edam ip- 

Q 2 
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Montesquieu make any deductions from it, calls 
that a republic, where the government is well ex- 
ecuted^ whether by a king, or by a few chief men, 
or by the whole people *; and on the contrary he 
calls that a despotism, or a faction, or, for want of 
an authorized term, a tyranny, v/here the public 
afllairs are unjustly conducted. 

Aristotle* in like manner considers, that the 
difference between tyrants and kings, an oligarchy 

» 

and an aristocracy, a democracy and a republic, 
depends on the excellence or the defects of thdr 

administration whether they who rule make 

their own interest, or the good of the community, 
the object of their proceedings. If I could imagine, 
that Pope sought his opinions in Grecian literature, 
I should refer the following empty verses to an 
Aristotelian source : 

For forms of government let fools contest. 
That which is best admihister*d is best. 

What ! Shall we agree with the poet and the philoso- 
pher, that the goodness or badness of a government 
IS extrinsic to it s laws and constitution ? I freely 

sura tyranniim appellem. De T^gib. lib. 3, p. 313, Dapois 
edit. This is a translaiion of Plato. ' Politicus^ p. 556. 

' De Repub. lib. 3, c. 7. The chapter must be reed entire- 
ly, that it's bearing may be understood : but in c. 18 of the 
same book he comprise^ his opinion in a small comjviss : 
Ayatyaajoy ULpiTTf^v ftmu r^^v yVo rdc-v aptcrcov my,09v;sr£t>r^%\ 
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admit, that good ministers are necessary to good 
government: but by what miracle, or accident, 
are such men to be nominated to this trust, where 
the constitution is vicious ? It is a milUon to one, 
that good men shall administer a monarchy, or an 
oligarchy. I go farther, and afSrm, that, if vir- 
tuous men were appointed by some inconceivable 
casualty to direct a corrupted - ill-organized state, 
they must either resign their situations, or accom- 
modate their principles to the radical vices of the 
constitution. 

I am sorry to differ from Charles For in an 
opinion v^hich he has* declared, and which materially, ' 
if true, not only affects my present, but some of my 
former and some of my succeeding observations* 
•He says', " that the reign of Charles t/ie Second 
was the {era (tf good laws and bad government ; 
and that an eminent writer, had said^ that at this 
period the constitution had reached the highest 
theoretical perfection^ while in it's administration if 
exhibited great practical oppression. Here we 
are tUenj he continues, at tlie best moment of the 
best conslitutioHy that ever human wisdom framed, 
but a time of great oppresssion and misery in con^ 
sequence of a corrupt administration^ which all the - 
|o much admired checks of the cqristitution were not 



' Introduction to &c. p. 20> 21^ 2^. 
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able to prevent. Hence he concludes, that it is a 
pernicious maxima that measures not men should 
be attended to.'* Certainly it is absurd to speak of 
measures, and not of men ; but this seems to me 
an irresolute conclusion from an assumptbn false 
and defeated by it's own statement. Whence does 
he assume, that the constitution was all wise, when 
at the same time he affirms the oppression and the 
misery with which those who administered it afflicted 
the people ? He says^ all the admired checks were 
unable to withhold the despotic temper of it*8 
ministry. These checks, I have elsewhere shown, 
are quders* webs, substantial but to the eye* You 
are to look to the constitution for the specific cause 
ef the evils endured. Writers and speakers may 
dispute as much as they please about men and mea- 
sures; but at this period the measures were corrupt, 
because the ministry was corrupt ; and the ministry 
was corrupt, because he who formed it was corrupt : 
i^d who appointed the king? The constitution, 
which makes the governor of the nation, and fbt 
author of it*s ministry, the eldest son of the last 
king, without regard to ability or virtue. Surely 
no one can imagine, that such wretches as Charles, 
father and son, would have been called to the first 
office of the state^ had not hereditary monarchy 
been the constitution of the land. No, it is not 
men or measures, or administration, but, as De 
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Witt ^ says, whom Fox* calls " the wisest, best, and 
most truly patriotic minister, that ever appeared on 
the public stage,'* ^' a good government depends 
not on the virtues of it's rulers', but on the consti- 

'True Interest of Holland, &c. * Fox's Hist. &c. p. 27. 

'Fox evinces this by the following observation. Referring 
Co Godolpbm and Churchill being at one time mean^ at another 
magnaninioas, he says, ** In one case they were the iocHE of a 
king plottipg against a people, in the other the ministers of a 
free government acting upon enlarged energies, which no state, 
that is not in some degree republican, can supply." p. 89. In 
the reign of the Cliarleses and of James, the government was 
hereditary, in William's it was elective. — I think that the his- 
tory of Charles Fox has been erroneously criticised. It is a 
iiagmciit, and a fragment unprepared for the public eye by the 
writer. To pronounce on the whole plan, when only a section 
is exhibited, is obviously precipitate; and to censure some 
negligences oTexpression in the posthumous pubUcation of this 
author, who, in the works which he delivered to the world, 
committed no such oversights, is surely unjust. The imper- 
fections of this work are not attributable to Chazies Fox, but 
to his death. Cicero proposed writing die history of his coun- ' 
try ; as well might this critic draw up an accusation against the 
supposed errours of the intended work of Cicero, as that critic 
eensure the plan of Charles Fox, who has scarcely sketched 
the portico, which he intended should lead to the edifice. Mo- 
dern critks without reserve or deiicacy censure blemishes in 
the language of an oofio'shed fragment ; How differently did 
the ancients treat their contemporaries ! The eighth book of 
Thucydides they concluded he bad not lived to complete, be- 
cause it is not as admirably executed as the preceding. The 
History of Fox has been also censuted as being occasionally 
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tution of the state, and the authority of the people/' 
I should perhaps excuse myself for condemning 
this errour in the history of Charles Fox. I cer- 
tainly have not done it without some reluctance. 
But as I believe, that it is the most candid, the 
most feelbg, the wisest and most liberal history, 
that genius, opportunity, patience, and truth con^ 
spiring together ever revealed to mankind, I speak 
on this point with less self-reproach and dissatisfac- 
tion. I find fault with Fox in one instance, and in 
one instance only ; and I am persuaded, were he 
alive, he of all men living would bear my censure 
of himself with the most complacency. 

Neither can I acquit Bentham, though I do not 
impute the foregoing defects to him. For though 
his Treatises pn Legislation admit metaphysics ', 
which I think ill-applied ; though his divisions are 
too subtle and numerous ; though his reasoning 
wants exemplification ; and though the whole, from 
the unaffecting unattracting manner of the author, 
is suited to very few readers j his works manifest a 

too logical. Logic was the bab't and power of this man. Why 
should we not have dialectic historians, as well as dialect io 
philosophers? Let Fox stand chief among tbese^ as ■ unia 
ranks first among the academical. Fok pursues his point 
through all it's perplexities to it's conclusion. Hume discusses 
his subject at large, ** and shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
upon it." 

'Discours Prelim, p. \6, Traites de Legislat. &c. 
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metbodical and a discriminating mind. I prindpallj 
object to Bentham, that be has not prefixed to hit 
Tracts on Legislation any view of constitutional 
laws. Dumont, his editor, accounts for this omis- 
sion by saying, that Bentham thought the best 
constimtion for a peofde is that to which they have 
been accustomed. This I might have quoted <m a 
former occasion, to prove how inveterately men are 
possessed by their habits, when Bentham dismisses 
his writings into the world agreeably to such a pre- 
judice. 

With regard to a thousand other writers on law 
^d politics \ some have written on the spur of the 
occasion, as Adams, according to his own word;% 
wrote his treatise on republics in three large vo- 
lumes. Such avowed precipitation condemns an 
author much more than any critical disqiusition on 
his merits. 

Some again have written on these topics with ia 
ponderous application of Greek and Latin autbori- 

* Those who have written on particular parts of my subject, 
as Beccaria, so praised by many^ and by none more than Bent*, 
ham, Traitcs, &c. t. l,p. 109, have no pretensions to render 
my labours unnecessary. 

• Vol. 3, p. 503, His History of Republics is in effect a pre- 
face to his Answer to Nedham*s Excellency of a Free State j a 
£orid injudicious performance, and whatever reputation it may 
^ave in America, it has none with any party in £n|^and. 
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lies, without order, without elegance, and without 
design. Such writers are commonly so pedintic 
ia their admiration of antiquity, or so ignorant of 
succeeding times, that the last sixteen centuries are 
a blank to thdr understanding. Others on the con- 
trary reject all that is ancient, as if it had been pro- 
nounced obsolete by dme. They seem or preiemt 
to ibiok, that the sutes of Greece were formed in 
the infancy of political knowledge, and that their 
philosophers scarcely sat on the lowest fonns in the 
school of science. No wonder then, that the reader 
11 aGtooisbed at the ignorance and the in&tuation 
di^layed in every page of their wntiogs. I do not 
think, that these, or any whom I have mentioned* 
eT«a if they had exactly treated the same subject 
vbich I do, have precluded me, by the executicm of 
thar task, from resuming the same theme^ 

It is obvious, that I have not made the foregoing 
observatioDS on authors from a desire to raise myself 
comparatively by their depreciation; and though 
the reason is not so obvious, which induces me to 
be thus transitory in my remarits on them, it is not, 
if I know my own motires and deserve credit, 
through fear of provoking hatred or retaliation ; but 
from a persuasion, that the positions and arguments 
of writers are better examined, and their errours de< 
tected, or thdr merits approved, in the body of the 
performance, as the subject affords an opportunity 
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fer this or that purpose. Indeed the design and 
compass of this work, while they admit no cause 
for envy in their author, afford him frequent oc- 
casions to pass his judgement on others, as his sub- 
ject embraces all the great objects, that have em« 
ployed the most eminent political writers : for, as I 
have said in the commencement of this performance, 
I mean to include in it all that signally promotes 
internally and externally the strength, the happiness, 
and the prosperity of nations. 

In pursmng these considerations I mean also to 
speculate as Cicero proposed to do on the same 
subject'; and I hope with more truth, ^^ neither sub- 
jected to the praetor's edict, as is common at present 
with many ; nor to the twelve tables, as was custo- 
mary with the earlier writers ; but intimately, and 
from the recesses of philosophy, to extract the pria* 
ciples of justice/' I mean to write unfettered by 
the laws or prejudices, which have been established 
in this or any other country. 

Yet I am most remote from intending, to write 
unsupported or unassisted by the abilities, the ex- 
perience, and the practice of many individuals, and 
various nations. I design, as far as my means and 
opportunides admit, to take advantage of all that 
history records, that travellers report, that legisla- 
tors have established, and that ingenious men have 

' Opera omnia^ t. 4« p. 342. 
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submitted to the judgement of the inquisitive and the 
enlightened. So far am I from being disposed to 
compose fantastically, that it is rather my intention 
to connect corresponding portions of dispersed insti- 
tutions into one code. In this I foUow the practice, 
i¥Ould to God 1 could the suctess, of those ancient 
artists, who exhibited models of the human form. 
Parrhasius'said it was impossible to find one man 
free from all blemishes : ^* We collect/' said he, 
^^from many the perfections of each," and then 
moufd them into a perfect figure f* And thus we 
are told Zeuxis * completed his painting of female 
loveliness, by selecting and blending together the 
fairest proportions of all living beauty. 

In pursuing my course I shall establish my prin« 
ciples, and trace their results, combinations, and 
iiltimate consequences, equally unchecked and un- 
awed by the simple, the vicious, and the timid ; 
by those who caimot raise their apprehension beyond 
the existing nature of things ; hy those who with 

'Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3« p. 781, Opera. Plato wished to 
adopt this design, as we may imagine from the following pas* 
i»%<^» He says, that he had himself visited various places^ that 
he studied their laws and institutions, and that he had never 
beard or seen any state which approached perfection ; but that 
here and there a few things were well established^ though ge* 
Dcrally the whole was utterly defective. De Legib. lib, J, 
P 778. 

• Plinius Hist. Nat lib. 33, c. 9. 
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insidious malignity revile men's motives, and the 
tendency of their actions ; and by those who, while 
they read, behold in apparition the phantoms of 
their own morbid imagination. My object is neither 
vulgar nor visionary. I presume to call it practi- 
cable and philosophical, unless that which has been 
used and approved in difierent nations at different 
periods cannot have a contemporary and an equitable 
existence in the same state. 

After revolving this subject in every view, I can 
perceive but one apparent objection to treating it, and 
this singly regards the writer's personal satis&ction 
as an author. Such disquisitions are not now gene- 
rally relished by the public. The curiosity and the 
interest of society have taken different directions* 
Every science and absurdity have their missionaries 
to collect materials for them, or to propagate their 
dogmas. Gmelin traverses Siberia oh a botanical 
speculation: d'Auteroche investigates the same 
country on purpose to construct a mineralogical 
chart ; and many others by this arduous route, 
and by ways not less formidable, transplant them- 
selves into the inhospitable country of the Chinese, 
to add another system of £uth to their existing su- 
perstitions. 

With what preparation and pomp are men sent 
to the antipodes to observe the transit of a star, or 
the height of a mountain ! and with what desperate 
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zeal do individuals and companies embark thenr 
hopes and fortunes in some commercial venture I 
But who are they, that make political knowledge 
their object, whether to receive or to communi- 
cate it? 

Every art and profession has it's teachers, and it's 
institutions, except political philosophy ; and how 
many thousand books are written on topics compa- 
ratively and absolutely frivolous for one written on 
this predispoung science 1 This was not a just cause 
of complaint among the Credits. The reason is 
obvk>U8. In the common weakh of Greece men 
were personally interested in the affiurs of their 
respective states. To learn political knowledge was 
to be taught their own concerns. We are not there- 
fore to wonder at the diffierent pursuits of the cu- 
rious in after and preceding times ; many branches 
of leamii^, which are now carried to their height, 
were by the ancients imperfectly known, or entirely 
neglected, while they cultivated the theory of laws 
and government with great zeal and corresponding 
success. 

This modem apathy toward political philosophy 
is ominous, is lamentable. How mortified must be 
the sensations of Europe in this respect, when the 
British are dead to it's voice ! Indeed to be more 
remiss than the British is scarcely possible. For p(v 
litical philosophy, and authors, and readers apart. 
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the legislature enacts the most momentous statutes 
with the utmost unconcern. L appeal to Reeves ', 
the historian of English jurisprudence : '' thatnow^ 
though a law for erecting a workhouse makes no 
small figure in the debates of parliament, an act 
for the amendment of the law in the most material 
instances slides through in silence." These are the 
words of this writer ; but he has not explained the 
mystery of his observation. Perhaps he thought it 
too manifest — ^the parliament is not popular, and die 
laws refer to the people. 

This apathy is discouraging te authors ; they 
must feel dissatisfied from the reflection, that they 
probably write for few readers. Yet an individual 
may occasionally arise, who will esteem this general 
insensibility to such paramount considerations a 
motive to his enterprise. He will consider, that the 
greater difficulty there is to excite an interest for the 
reformation of laws and states, the greater will be 
his glory, if he effect his purpose ; and great will be 
his satisfaction, should he contribute but remotely to 
the event. 

Thence I infer, that the solitary objection to treat- 
ing this subject is but apparent \, for this morbid in- 
sensibility of the public mind to matters of reform 
and renovation should inspire a humane temper 
with increased energy, and a more ardent spirit of 

' Preface, p. 9. 
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enterprise, to conquer the advemtyof circumstinces jl 
in hopes that, if his voice be soon heard, he may 
efiect much good ; or, if he should be disregarded 
at present, that he may hereafter prevent much evil^ 
by rendering that fatal and deprecated crisis, when 
society is dissolved, least disastrous in it*s effects. 

In every other respect the time is obviously and 
eminently favourable for such a speculation. We 
can now compare the theories of modem with those 
of ancient philosophers, and both can be tried by 
their actual operation in the government of nations. 
Practices and customs, which were related by the 
early writers, we find explained, or refuted, or cor- 
roborated. Travellers and navigators have explored 
every region, and visited every situation of the 
globe. By varibus means the remotest portions of 
the Earth are in some measure brought within the 
£uniliar circle of our own neighbourhood. 

We are intimately acquainted with every state of 
society ; the famished savage, who exists on berries 
and insects ; the wretch who resides on the shores 
of the ocean, and devours the refuse of it's waters ; 
those who sink into the earth like moles, and those 
who construct their places of refuge among the 
branches of forest trees. The prowling Indians, who 
subsist by their bows ; the hunting tribes, who live 
by the chase ; the pastoral state in which men spend 
ihar summers on the b:»nks of rivers, and remove 
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on die appixMch of winter to the tlidtar of lofty 
monntains ; we are acquainted with theaet and all 
the improTed atuationt of aodety, the agricultural, 
the dviUsed, and the philosophical. We are in- 
structed in the habits^ the opinions, the laws, and 
the poficf of the most sairage, the most improred, 
and the most singular nations^ 

We have seen man in the remotest and the most 
insulated portions ; Europe has been traversed in 
all directions ; Africa has been penetrated by varU 
ous ways ; and our vices and our virtues have ex* 
posed the recesses of Asia to our curiosity. Even 
China, a country the most inaccessible, and most ex- 
traordinary for population, antiquity, and institutions^ 
that ever existed, is unfolded to our view. A new 
wor}d has been discovered and destroyed, improved 
and abused, reduced to slavery and raised to firee- 
dom, by the same motives. A continent has been 
peopled, and colonies sent to every point, from dif; 
ferent causes, and under various auq^ices. 

We have seen forms and combinations of govern- 
ment unknown and unimagined by our predecessors. 
We have seen improved constitutions, and read able 
commentators on them. We have seen the worst, 
and heard their advocates. 

We have' seen nations beginning, forming, and 
afnuniilating in strength and numbers by peace^ 
and industry, and toleratton. We have witnessed 

VOL. I. H 
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ddier ftaikiii) durough Imt of war^ drnxigb prod»> 
gillty puMie aod prhnte, aod through despodm, 
abandoned to rebdlioiU) to dvil vnm, and to revo- 
tetioni. We have seen states curtailed, states par- 
titbned, and states annihilated. We have seen 
fldflute states rise from the wreck of others^ and 
support their independence; and we have seen 
mightf states fight and fall, and the mightkst from 
the. brink of ruin.become omnipotent. 

The observation of this infimte vicissitude and 
alteration in the moml and political world fits the 
present time in a peculiar manner for such specula- 
tions. Yet beside all diese floctuadoos and subvert i 
sions, the French revolution, which has occamned 
internally and externally more disturbance and com* 
motion than any other event in the same space of 
time, also eminently adapts diis period to disquisidoos 
on laws and policy ; for so universal a convuUon will 
not cease without many throes and agonies, it will 
be attended with a long series of evils, snnihr to 
the original calamity, and coextensive with it's 
elects. 

Had there been any meditated scheme for good 
government in the French language, had the science 
of government been freely and frdrly discussed by 
that people, surely so sagacious a man as Turgot 
could not have advanced the qmiion, that the best 
gdvemment, which could be imagined, would be that 
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in vUch all the amhcaty was e ol lacti t d in 
ciotre', meanng, as Adagam naaoaAs^ ia a ane« 
cession of single aovereigii assembiks. A mode cf 
thinking and ^>eaking disgraceful even to Nedhani, 
who was among, the first political xeformtft in sio- 
dern timet, and consequently a novice in Ua |h%» 
feMioB. 

I cannot thinks that, bad tUs sonce boon fie 
naSiar in Franoev so abortive and rainow zm cscp^ 
(Kent as the national convention couhl bare bnsA 
adopted to mle diat nation* The old ^ovenaieal: 
haitfaif sunk under it*a infirmidet, there vna no 
odier to supplj it's place, no person to astist tn tht 
ezigeney. The kno w l e< %e of liberal l^islation^ k^ 
practice, and it's principles, was ao fareign tonieD^ 
minds, that tllejf w«re elected tp legislate, and f onn 
a constitution, without preparatbn or dejgn. Their 
first eSbvta in this j^fipund science were actually t^ 
make themselves the treaturss of their own export* 
BMfits. They unfortunately came to their buaiaeea 
totally ignorant Thor finslings were mtense, their 
reason nninfluenced f they had been opprefsed bf 
clergy, nobility^ fiu'mers general, kings^ and mi- 
nisters i and then taking counsel from tbebr resent- 
ment, the only monitor left theih by their masters^ 
they inflicted remorseless vengeance on them all, an4 

> Lettre de Taigot. sHialeiy ef R^itaM^ vtl. 1» p. 105. 
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tflopfffflat tcnging oi gownuiaiCi ^ it wouiii sccnif 
nMKiy b6C8Ui8e.it was most remote n fann and tpnt 
fvom that, wfaidi tiad been.^ cause of their op* 



My princqial objeds are fim to prerett levob- 
tions bf nqmsing abuses, and by ezpbmiiig die 
means of thdr refbnnation ; and secondly to radcr 
refolutions less ntaly by appointiog some sfandara 
:as a ralljing point so die broken and diqiened dd- 
asns of die omununity in this erentfttl criris \' Far 
be from me die ¥aiiif oveiwecnmgf wicked wisfaf 
to make a revdutiony in order to practise my qpe* 
cdadons (diougli it was Sdon*s opinion*, thtt the 
king, who shouM change his monarchy into a oom* 
mottwealdi, deserved tliesupremest gkny j which if 
true could not with justice be intirdy denied to that 
^isen, idio diould forward such an alteradon) : the 
heif^t of my ambition merdy aims at enabling moi 
to profit by such misfortunes, when forced on them 

by tlie wilfai perdidon of their rulen/ Unfortmiate* 
fy ittdi dinsten fiequendy occur ; nor does it zf^ 
pear by the conduct of ministerB and potentaiss, 



« MfUoi Mfi Ihs ame «r wiiliiv liittoi7--tiiat one of it's 
priodpal ob)ecls IS, to iDMract thote who may hate it in tbdr 
pywcr to lefimi old tbttet, or to tdfond new ones. Lib. 3, 
CM. 

* Phtnd^ 8e|ilsq|kOBiir. Sto. t a, p. 152. 
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diat the worid is likely to remami for any length of 
tinewithoat sach catutropbeB. 

Beferel amjudged, I i:equir€ to be heard: an 
impartial hearing it ^i^uld \» vam to expect, far 
my subject and my diqKmdon carry me to disciui 
many important points with that freedom^ whidi 
most ofiend the habits and the prepo s pcssians of 
men, and which they think they aie bound to up- 
hold by honour, by interest, and by all thennotiTes 
that devote men to what they and thar fitthers ha?e 
adopted with great adotmatiQn. Men's minds are 
so scribbled orer in their in£mcy, that few of them 
can afterward bear an intelligible character. My 
vanity and presumption do not extend to *be heard 
diqassionately. All that I dare claim is, to be heaid^ 
before I am condemned* But I deny, thit I am to 
be judg^ by this or that system of laws and iuages. 
I am nefther wridng a commentary on a pardcular 
code of es tabli s he d juriq)rudence, nor pleadmg in 
a oourtof any particular jurisdiction. I am Writing 
atreatise on tbehiws and constitutions of states, ap- 
peaGng to reason for it's sanction, and to the customs 
and r^guhtioDS of all nations in all ages when they 
ceofiNrm to philosc^y . 

Itis my design to fitme a system of govemmeni, 
which shall hare for it*s object the performance of 
equal justice to all the people submitted to it*s di. 
rection; and ^nch shall confontf to the same inu 



intlMff isriocipk ia k*6 tianactwii ivjth Isra^ 
powen. In general* govemmcotB «ni w te ibi|wn 
lUy Aat foragaeiB and nativet aee eqivtty die tic* 
tiins of their injilBtice ; and k has ha^ipemd, that the 
belt kttve paid little atteption to justice in dieir treat* 
flkiilt of foreign states^ either ia their lawi^ or in 
the eiMMiDn of diem. Tiiis manifests the in£mey 
of political kaoiviedg^. The laws of states shoold 
do equal justice to all, who participate the asnoe 
fovemment ; and liiey should erafona to the sMue 
duty in all their external relations. Justice to fek 
kw-citizens has been recommended hy manj^ and 
fOQie coostktttions have not been uaobsennatof the 
ediwe } but justice to fore^ states in ihiust coiw 
daet has been seldom imagined, and never ooosiir 
tmioasdiy avowed or pursuedp This is a capital 
and an alarming d^ect, and ia oonsefaence I en^ 
lirely i^ee with Fletcher of Salioa', who ssid» «' I 
think mankind mi|^ be bett kept from oonvukkins 
and misery by JMWuag govemmeais not as kgjsbp 
tors have hithato done, as relating to a amgle 
4ety, but such as would be no less ^^^^^^^^^ to 
ne^hbours than oufselvea.'' 

To attempt this purpose may be thought hi^Uf 
piesumptuous.in me. But k is only such presnmp- 
tion, as every man in some meaaoie dispbys^ wlm 
proposes improvements to society, ia some as- 

^BoMlkslWaths, p.aos. 
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ip«ti«tleatt I faate not anaoMd an unwatiM i eable 
confidence in HVfself; for I bdieve £ew of myyen» 
bave been more laborious in penonally ^indag tht 
nations of Europe, in oonsnlting tbe oodee and coft» 
stitudaaa of elaCcai and in reading those vritcrB, who 
ba?eirealed this science directly or indirectly inai^ 
cient and modem times. 

I do not presume to trace an immortal gorem- 
mnt; or have I ever imagined, that, when I corrected 
othersy I was feultless mysdf* But I am as fireeand 
d isiat c ittteid as any man can be. My educatioii 
was liberal, and I have not been idte} my fortune 
is sufficient, and I know it ; I have nothing to hope^ 
or to fear, from ministry or oppontion, from coa- 
litions or schisms. I know none of their members; 
nor have It tho^gh 1 Uve in good £iHowship with 
att aay. aegasiataaces, ever coafodevaftad with any 
pcmms for any political purpose. Not that I would 
sit sullenly apart, were an honest cause proposed to 
me, and the time for action piopidous. But these 
have not yet appeared. To be a partisan or a leader 
has hitherto been equally odious to me. I feel as 
did the Persian Otanes \ who favoured an equal gey* 
vemment, but, finding himself outvoted by those 
who preferred a monarchy, withdrew, saying. *< I 
am averse either to command^ or to obey/* 

I repeat, that I appeal from particular codes and 

■ HerodotQt, lib. 3, c. S3. 
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drcomscribed jurisdicdons to ^ I rqMat, 

diat I desire to be heard bebre I am judged ; and 
though I do not expect an impartial hcarii^y it is 
to be remembered, that, aa antiquity dioold give 
no prerogative to errour, novdty dioold be no pre- 
judice to trudh At all events, whatever be Ae ope* 
ration of my aendments on men'a minds widi njgaid 
to themsehres or myself, I am penoaded vridi Phi- 
to % and with Hume% who has peihaps unooosd* 
oody translaCed Plato's eroressiona, ^ diat diis sob- 
ject is the moat worthy curiottty of any the wit of man 
can possibly devise.** 

' P1afto*f woidi aia : tf'ayr'tafr fAoXjnto «k^ y«y iUMf cy futil- 
Xjw itOJjoui fi$ fwp i%«iy %>u^ Af/oir wau wunmr. Ds Be* 
pob. lib. 3. 

^Himiej in Us Ite of a Pedect Commoowealtlw n dBsn- 
tiiDad with Rap o ii nr sppioviDs the piat'lics ot (ka ^Kiifiifij, 
wbodeiiiedtlieinveiilofsof theaitSj bat who honoured kg^ 
laton only at heroes and demigqds. EiafSth. Thefieti^ 
thst the arts are inveoted in the uifi|nf7 of socielj, sndlsws 
srednwnop m it's mstnri^, ^dien d»s pssdonfeflBSking 
Godshsscteed. 
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DIVISION OF POLITICAL COlfSTITUTIOKt. 



AaisTOTLS . divides constitutions into democnicy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy^ and monarchy': H6bbes% 
I think with greater exactness, into goremments of 
one, of more, or of alL Perhaps it would be stiH 
more precise and intelligible^ to say, into govern- 
ments by which one, or few, or many rule the 

^DeBhelor., lib. 1, c. 8. Kirhinw divklet it into mooardiy, 
6&ffKdKf, md J K aMo a w ej : in the fint mid teoond the will of 
thogovenionprevaOt, wUchiifiipportedbjramisi in the hit 
the hiW9, and the/ sie their own protection. In TipMidi. 
p. 261. 

*Leviathaa, part %, c. 19. Vkto dividei goroiUDoati into 
thoMof one, iiBW, sod many | hi, not ^\iy^$, km fl^XXMf, 
Folitieiii, p. 551: and agun p. 55/. But in the nme tiaet he 
oponden them under a fiwe-lbid division, p. 556 j in the nod 
page he divides demootacy, making gov e rnment sis-feld y and 
inp,558hetaIksofaseveDthj which he ^tingnishes from all 
odicn (according to his theological practice) as God is distin- 
gcushed froinmaii. 
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state. I shall review these three sorts, considering 
each as angly the government : And first of mo- 
narchies^ 

OF MONARCHV. 

Monarchies quay be distinguished into three kinds. 
First, absolute monarchy, where a single person 
possesses the whole legislative and executive power 
of th6 state, as that by the Ottoman princes. Se- 
condly, where the power of one is supreme, but not 
absolute, as in th^ late government of France. The 
French king embraced in his own person the prero* 
gativjB of making and executing laws ; but he was 
in some measure controlled by the parliament, 
which often showed virtuous but ineffectual wishes 
to withstand the tyranny of the court ; by a nume- 
rous body of nobility, which formed a mhtnt op- 
position to the universal preltnsioiiSQf die monarch; 
and by the memory of ancient usages, not wboify 
extinguished among the literary ; but principally by 
the general diffusion of knowledge through theFrench 
nation and the nations of Europe. 

The third species of monarchy differs from the 
preceding rather in form than substance/ which 
seems to be nearly the existing government in Great 
Britain. This may appear at first erroneous. But 
consider the circumstances, and it will be evident 
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The. king is hereditary ; he is lord of the soil ; 
he is one member of the legislature, ai\d appoints 
despotically whom he pleases, and in what numbers 
he thinks proper, to another, without regard to for- 
tune, Jamily, or official service — a prerogative al- 
most unprecedented. He can also during the session 
pf parliament take a member from the house of 
commons, and place him in that of lords, which 
even the king of Poland, though sole elector of 
members to the senate, according to certain quali- 
fications determined by law', was not permitted to do 
by the constitution of that kingdom \ 

The king directs the third and remaining branch 
of the legidature by his endless and overpowering 
patronage. He is generalissimo by sea and land, 
and appoints absolutely through the whole naval 
and military departments. He appoints the bishops, 
who are his servitors ; and through them he holds 
the intire clergy in his train. This Coke calls his 
spiritual supremacy'. His reasons for the king being 
endowed with this prerogative are worth mention-^ 
ing : tbat^ ** the kingdom qf England being an ab* 

^OotzBike's Accomp. Seikator, b. %, c. I. 
*IUd. Preface, p. 4. During tbeieiiioo, do Dtincio or repre- 
fenlatilie f[mk tbeproyiocia&AclicMUbe dnNnaiemitor. 
. *Beporti, vqL 4, fol. 9. 
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sohU0 $mpir0 and momardkf^ the kiiig» 
ipirieual power, would be no «iumarc;4.'' 

The king appoints the judges, and in jodgmcnt 
of hw be presides m the courts of justice. All oC» 
fences are laid either against the king's peaces or 
his crown and dignity'; and dience^ says Bladd* 
stone grsTelj^ he has the power of pardonii^ 
offences, ^' for it is reasonable, diat he only, who is 
injured^ should have the power of pardoning/* 
He is also the ]HX)eecutor, says Hackstone*, fat 
the same reason. — Thus the king is judge, and ap- 
pdnts the judges ; he prosecutes, judges, pardons, 
and executes. These numerous and contradictory 
powers, according to our lawyers, are wisely and 
necessarily possessed by the king. But change the 
person, and we find them embrace instantly different 
maxims. ** The sheriff," says Blackstone^ ^ is for* 
bidden to try any criminal offence ; forii wwid be 
highly UHbfeammgp thai thf$ executioners of jus* 
iiee should also te the judges ; should impose as well 
as levyjlnes % tfc." 

The kmg by himself or his deputies appoints to 
all the civil offices of the state, in England, in Ire- 
land, in Scotlapd, in the East and West Indies*; 
and all ministers, placemen, reversicmary grantees, 

^Bhckttone, w6L I, p. iBg. *VoL4, p. ^ 

•Vol 1, p. 844. 
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iimuiMnbk hoet down to foUowen and eipedMTs^. 
sittead hk will } a namden, coundesi host, hoc less 
ao dnn the myriads of lost and abject apiritB» that 
Ulowed the fcntunes of LudfiBr in faia &U fima 
Hcava to Hell* In merelj^ paying and receiving 
the revenue of the state the king'a power h, en<nw 
moua: for ao ezcesave are the debiB and expenses 
of government^ that the inscription on the Chinese 
coin might be impressed on the EngHsh, ^*The 
money Itts itf a coarse, and at length returns to the 
emperor '.* 

It is .also a principle of the consdtutioD, that the 
king can do no wrong. Did this miserable absur- 
*dity arise irom the glorious confusion concerning 
the kiflig and the law — the person of the magistrate 
and his office? aa the irre^)onBibiUty of the Roman 
emperors arose from the prerogative of the first 
CsBsars, who were legibus soluii, that is, liberated 
from the observance of some laws, which sycophancy 
construed afterward, as does the English law, into 
the unlimited licentiousness of the prince* Thus 



*Da RaMe, vol. 2, p. 290. Let xne here labjain what re- 
gards a preceding remark in the nme' paragraph. Lt. Tennant 
bboervcsj that the Mfvaoti of the British goTemment in India 
arelitde less munsitms than those of the dvil and mSitaiyeita* 
blisliaieot in tJtoit Britain. 
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tMtoa, ^kkh wasacrimeagainiCtlie aM»iii4lM 
Suxm tioBM*, after the coo^fiefiC wte traatfamd to 
ihff king ; as the same crime, called majeirjr m di« 
Roman law, wasat first an offence against the RoMaa 
people, but ifterward Augitttus and Tiberiiiii who 
dubbed thenuielves tribonca of the people, by the 
rales of imperial reasoning applied it to themselves*. 
Let this prerogative have come tothe king as h 
may, it is a maxim in the English jarisprndenoe, that 
the king can do no wrong '; ^^ that is, by viitue el 
his royal prerogative he is under die coercive power 
of no law,'' amenable to no jurisdiction. Nay it 
is held, that, if the right heir to the crcnm be at- 
tainted of high treason, yet the crown shall de» 
scend to him, and that instant the attainder be void. 
This appeared so absurd to Hobbes % that, wiA all 
his predilection for arbitrary power, he could noc 
help gilMng at this miraculous qperatfon by sayings 
that an inherited crown not only precluded a person 
from sinning, bui masked the blackmoor whUe^ On 
wluch he puts a quesdon, suppose the heir apparent 
kill the king his &ther : Does not the law say, be 
can do no wrong ? he may violate the daughters of 
citizens, and dishonour their wives, in short he 
may commit in his owti person all the crimes» for 

' L«g. Sazon.^ p. 55, lOS. *TacUiu» fib. 1, c. f2. 

' Blsckttooe, vol. 4, p. S3. ^ Leviatlum, pert 1, c^ 15* 
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winch imfaBfactors are fined, impriaotted, scowged, 
and capitally executed. Yet the law shall prdooaact 
him immaculate. 

" In Ms public capacity be b equally mvioU>]e ; 
but his ministers may be impeached. And what re* 
a^dy is this? one man may suffer for another's 
crime ; ibe king may abandon the wretch he has 
rdned, or he may defeat the justice of the nation, 
as ifid Charles the First \ who, on the impeachment 
•f Buckingham, dissolved the parliament. Sup- 
pose there be no such rash violation of justice by 
the kingf what can be expected after the issue c^ 
the late impeachments ? 

I say then, that the king is inviolable directly and 
indirectly, in his public as in his private capacity : 
and that in consequence of his bdng himself one 
branch of the legislature, of his electing to the 
second, and his directing the third ; in consequence 
of hi^ nsmiiig Uie bishops^ and commanding the 
church ; of i^pointing the judges, and controUipg 
theisw; in cosMqueoce of his absolute power over 
the army and navy, and over all civil officers in 
every department of the state ; in consequence of 
his repdving and disbursing the public revenue ; in 
consequence of his irresponsilHlity for all crimes ; 

in fine, in consequence of all his prerofattves, pa- 

§ 

> Home's Hiit ml. 6» p. aas. 
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troaage^ audiority^ and power» I call the goton* 
moiC of Britain a monaidiy. 

OF mFMRENT AROUICaiTTS FOR THE RIGHTS OF 

MONARCHS. 

* Unmitigated monarchy has few advocatea; die 
FVenchy and particuhrly the English nionaichyt 
have many. If we review the arguments for this 
spedes of government, we shall be enabled m a 
considerable degree to appreciate it's value. Mf 
observations apply to all sorts of monarchy, whe- 
dier absolute or not, but they wfll be more applica- 
ble as the power of the crown is more lawless and 
inordinate. 

It has been urged, that kings derive their power 
jure divinoj or by God's creation, and this has been 
argued in different ways. Sir Robert Flhner says, 
tikat JEIayward, Blackwood, and Barclay, whom he 
calls ^ Ae great vindicators of the rights of kmgs,** 
were outdone by himself in the height of his aigu* 
ment His transcendental aqpprdteosbn derives the 
tide of kings from the order of God to Adam,- 
which endowed the patriarch with authority over 
birds, beasts, fishes, and msects. Thua Adun was 
installed in royalty, and thus we are to date the pe- 
iligree of j|ian*s.everlasting subjecdon to kings bom 
the creation. This it may be thought could have 
no adherents, and that it was too deqpicabl^ to at- 
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tract any attention. The contrary is the fact. Syd- 
ney wrote his Discourses, and Locke his Essay on 
Government, professedly against Filmer's Patriar- 
cha, and this wondrous tale of goodman Adam ^ 
and the inheritable monarchy derived from him from 
generation to generation was so greedily adopted by 
the clergy, that, to use Locke's words *, ^* the pul* 
pit had made his doctrines the current divinity of 
the times." 
' The dominion of kings by this argument stands 
thus. Adam recrived from God dominion over 
Jt>irds^ beasts, fishes, and every living thing, that 
creepeth on the Earth ; thence he had absolute power 
over his children in all the periods of their being, 
when they are infants and he is robust^ when he 
himself is decrepit and a driveller and they are 
stroi^ in body and mind. Thence on his death his 
royalty descends to his eldest son ; thaice to all 
kings ; thence kings have the same power over their 
subjects as Adam had over his children, and, as they 
owed implicit submission to him, all people owe im<i 
plidt submission to them. This is the easy conca* 
tenadon of Filmer's argument, his selfevident sorites. 
I do not know what were the preparatory studies of 
dU8 champion of kings ; had they been the same 
as tboee^ of his clerical partisans, we might divine 
perhaps how the poor man became deranged. 

' Pxvfilce to his tract on Government 
VOL. U I 
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This myatkal argument for the dtvine autlMwitj 
of kings is of ancient origin ; it is not boverer wo 
ancient as the Jews. Monarchy ww sot among the 
ghostly prejudices of that people. I conceive, that 
it began about the time that Constaatiite beheld the 
^racuIouE cross. He, who gave a legal esi^lisb- 
Bient to the clergy, could not recdve leas in grati- 
tude from them than the sanctbn of Heaven for bis 
authority. 

Lest the foregoing induction for monarchy might 
grow dull from long and frequat application to 
this lease of lives renewable for ever held by kingl 
<^ their monarchy from old Adam, other revom 
have been occasionally invented to enliven the atgn-* 
meat. We are told in the New Testament for in> 
stance, that all power is from God. Mudi dogina> 
tical reasoning has been derived from this ezpres' 
^n. But power is both well and ill exercised ; if 
thai alt power be derived from God, good and bad^ 
bad', kings are God's vicegerents, that is to say, 
God is the author of evil; which b bla^hemoos^ 
and much more abominable than the Maniclucaa 
heresy. 

Others.have held the same doctrine from motives 
somewhat leas criminal, but tittle less injurious than 
Filmer and his favourers. These pretend, thtt, by 
deriving the authority of kings from God, . duy 
only give to human power a ghosdy sanction for it's 
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greater secuiity ; that is, they made the church aa 
engine of state, i^hich policy I shall in the second 
volume largely investigate. Whether it were firom 
this motive, or from naked villany, that the states of 
France, according to Tbomasius', had the propo« 
sition canonized, '* that kings derive their authority 
immediately from God,'' I do not determine ; and I 
ieavein the same doubt Hoadley*8 opinion', who, in 
drfence of Hooker, says, ^* that all kings, but such 
as are immediately named by God himself, have 
their power from human right only ; though after 
human composition and agreement the lawful choice 
is approved by God, and obedience.required to him 
by divine right/* 

We are obliged to Burke for another argument 
correspixiding to the former in it's eflfect. He says* 
in his animadversions on Sacheverel's trial, ** that 
he proceeds to show, that the whig managers for 
the commons meant to preserve the government on 
a firm foundation by asserting the perpetual validity 
of the settlement then made^ and it's coercive power 
on posterity/' I venture to affirm, that the speeches 
pronounced by the managers on that trial, under 
whatever denomination they are known, do no ho- 
nour to their mdependence. Their conduct before 
the retolution had been decided, their language 

Unstit. Jar. Dhr. lib. 3, c. 6, s. 08. 
•F^r 444w • Apptil |cc. p. «i. 
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afterward was' equivocal, it was virtue making pace 
with vice, it was rectitude conciliating ardfice,.k 
was wisdom compromising the cause of liberty and 
truth with prejudice and errour. 

But are the whigs ancient or modem to be con- 
sidered by us like the first principles of science } 
Let the whigs of one day legislate for those of 
another, but why are thdr opinions, like some sacred 
documents, to be the test of political orthodoxy i 
Yet this is one of the chief purposes, for which 
Burke quotes their sentiments* 

In the course of this argument he zv&rs, ** that 
the constitution of a country being once settled 
upon some compact, tacit or expressed, there is no 
power existing of force to alter it, without the 
breach of the covenant, or the consent ^of all the 
parties." Thence he infers, that the whig members 
of parliament, who at the revolution constituted a 
majority, by putting into the covenant **/ar us and 
our posterity for ever,'* included all their posterity. 
Nay much more, he asserts^ that these individuals, 
who had been elected in the ordinary way to le^* 
late, and who constituted only an inconaderable 
iracdon of the people, determined irrevocably the 
rights of all the citizens in Great Britain for ever. 
Suppose that all the people of Britain gave their 
voice in their own persons for the transactions at 
the revolutioni by what authority did they presume 
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to bind everlastingly their descendants? Such innu- 
endoes in laws as ** posterity for ever/* ^^ our heirs 
and successors," are not legislative but testamentary ; 
and they who employ them, be^de other absurdi- 
ties, presume to have a property in the rights of 
free dozens yet unborn not less absolute than mas- 
ters over their' slaves, and the most savage barbari- 
ans over thrir helpless children. 

The assertion of Burke, by which the sophister 
would bind succeeding generations everlastingly in 
the verbal fetters of their ancestors, exactly corre- 
sponds with an observation of Hobbes, to whom I 
have already compared Burke's sentiments on go- 
vernment. Burke's words I have quoted in the 
foregoing paragraph, those of Hobbes follow. 
** When a muldtude covenant with a man, or an 
assembly, to govern them, they cannot make a new 
covenant among themselves to be obedient to any 
other without his or their permission'.'' The sequel 
of their observadons on this particular also coincides. 

Buxke calls those, who say that the sovereignty 
leades in the people, and that they have the power 
of altering their constitution, infamous flatterers^ ; 
and he condemns any such pretensions in the people 
as being a contempt of faith, and truths and justice^. 
In the same spirit Hobbes reprobates the Greek and 

' Leviathan, part 2, c. 18. 

* Appeal &c. p. 56. ^Ibid. p. 96. 
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Roman writers for thdr generous sendmento in ik- 
Tour of liberty, calling them mad dogs, who infect 
by biting '• 

Where is this tacit or express compact, by which 
the will and intdligence of men are fol^ecloeed for 
ev^ ? Romances are built on fictions that may be 
true ; the indefeasibiUty of the British monanchy on 
a fiction that must be false. 

But for the sake of argument, who are the con* 
fracting parties in this notable compact ? A stadt* 
holder of Holland, and the people of Great Britain 
-—an elector of Hanover, and the people of the 
same empire; that is, one man contracts Ixrith 
twelve millions, he for his eldest son, and his son's 
eldest son, and so forth, and they for themselves 
and all their successors. The 'validity of a contract 
in law frequently depends on the value of the equi- 
valent. What does the king relinquish ? postively 
nothing, he continues stadtholder or elector. What 
does he gain ? Rather what does he not gain ? 
What do the people of Great Britain gain ? Was 
no man to be found capable of ruling the English 
nation. except George the First ? What then did the 
British people gain by submitting themselves to that 
stadtholder or this elector ? What have they lost ! 
For more than a century they have been moored 
under the sedgy shores of Holland^ or stranded on 

^ Lt^viathan^ part *2, e. 29. 
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the sands of Haooverp and tbe honour and intdreids 
of tbe Britiah empire have been sacrificed to a nar- 
70W barren spot of Germany, to it's degraded 
people, and to it's stupid poUdcians. 

Burke's fastidiousness is offiasded at the luog 
fceing called a public servant, and this he attribttftv 
to modem innovitorB. Why Ben JonsM^ calk " a 
good idng a public aerrant ;''- and James the Krat 
etyled himself ^^ the great servant of the cottdMi- 
voiealdu'^ 

Burke labours to discountenance a positum of 

Price, that the lung owes his croWn to tbe choioe 

^ his pe(^le. He would derive his right to royaltgf 

from some superiour tkle* I shall merely observe, 

rbac (his was advanced by Hobbeis^ wbo afirmed, 

•that, *^ to say any monarch. receiveth his power by 

•covenant, that is to say on conditions, proceeded! 

^m want of understanding, &c." Tiie remaiiidtr 

of die paiagraph may be seen in the eighty^eighth 

page of his Leviathan, to which work I refer those, 

•«dio admire Burke's politics, as it must afford them 

* great satisfaction* 

Buike is exticmely odSsnded at some expressions, 
which mdmated, that the kmg might be deposed 
for misconduct. So early at least as Bracton^ this 
doctrine in some measure viras professed^ *^ there can 

* Works in Ptose^ voL 4> p. ^. 

* Plowden*3 Translation in Jura Angbmm^ p. 310. 
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be no king, where arbitrary utrill rules, and not 
hw/' says that writer. By this it a^ypears, that m 
king by lawless conduct deposed himself; and 
Locke' says, that the oath of fealty and all^iance 
to the supreme executive is nothing but obedience 
according to law^ which when he violates he has no 
right to obedience. Locke adds, that, when be 
acts by his own private will, he degrades himself^ 
and IS but a private person, without power, and 
without will. This of course is in direct oppodtioa 
to Burke, who says^ that the king is perfectly ir* 
responsible*. That Burke should express senti- 
ments on government directly hostile to so discrimi- 
sating and liberal a writer as Locke is consequemiaL 
But it is somewhat strange, that Messieurs, du Port 
Royal' should deliver opinions contrary to Burke. 
They write, that a king is responsible to his people^ 
Here we have a corporation of monks liberal and 
enlightened, while an overweening representative of 
the people damns the people to everlasting slavery. 
. Burke, having pronounced the king irrespon- 
sible, adds, " that^ at the revolution, in order to 
lighten the crown still farther, they aggravated the 
responsibility of ministers/' This I suppose is 

'Od Gowemmeat, b.2j •. 151. 
' Reflections &c. p. 39. 
'£docsitioad*im Erince, c 1^ i. 8. 
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among the many points, to which the samfe author 
alludes> when he says^, ^^ that the advantages of 
the British constitution may be p<Hnted out to wise 
r^ecting minds, but is of too high an. order of ex* 
celtence, to be adapted to those that are common.'* 
Thffi is the very cant of priests and mystagogues. 
I have already shown the value of the req)onsibility 
of ministers in the present system. 

I should dot notice, that the position concerning 
the king's irresponsibility was agreeable to the so* 
phistiy of Hobbes, if Burke and the inveterate Ian* 
guage of the monarchy or it's advocates did not 
exceed even the audaciousness of Hobbes; for 
Hobbes, though he says, ^^ that the sovereign may 
commit iniquity, but not injustice^ and that he can* 
not be punished by his subjects," affirms, '^ that 
limited kings are not soverdgns, but ministers of 
those who have sovermgn power*.** Burke therefore 
infinitely exceeds Hobbes, who was thought to have 
carried the doctrine of despotism to an unrivalled 
excess { for Burke calls the king sovereign in con-^ 
formity to the law, wbich^ he says, neither imtdu 
nor flatters^. What, the law no flatterer 1 The 
Jaw says, the king can do no wrong) think np 

'Appeal &c. p. 138. 

* Leviathan, part 2« c. 18. Paley csdls tbe legislative bod/ 
the sovereign. Essays^ vol. 2, p. ISd. 
' Aefl^ons ftc. p. 4l« 
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wroog' ; dik immacalate purify AfiltDn daiM Hoc at- 
tribute to his odesdal natures, '^ For evQ^** says 
the poety ^ into the mind of God or man may 
enter. ** The law, if taken in the sense in iriiich 
Borke takes it, b worse than flattering, it is bhs- 
phemous. 

According to Burice, the king may p er form every 
crime, act and react every atrocity ; he may even 
add perjury to his other crimes, fer he tmeuz to 
preserve the hws of .the land ; yet diall die people 
be morally unable to resist his violations of law and 
equity, according to this anchsycophant, taUil it h^ 
comes a cause of war, and not of eonstkuiionj &e* 
««-«cn/f7 he has subverted the protectant church and 
state^ and the unquestionable laws and libertiet of 
the nation. How providential were die covenanters 
of tins glorious constitution, who left to their de- 
scendants necesdty to direct them ! and how kind 
b it's charApion, who says to the people. When your 
rights and liberdes are subverred, you may resist ; 
that is. When your hands and feet are fettered, you 
may arm in your defeiKe. I am curious to know in 
what practicable or beneficial view this doctrine dif« 
fets from divine indefeasible right and noniesistance; 



* Blackstooe^ b. I, c. 7* This eqosli the loyalty «f Arta- 
bsints the Fenian : TiiHcy jSa^^XfAxdMir/Mtfxviviif fixom ^tc tm 
raitarra 9w^wt^s. To bonoar the kiaf n the imageof Ood 
•-^the preierver of all things. Flataidij Themistocles. 
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in the latto*, the subtnissoon of the people h de^ 
dared to be absolute ; in the former, the people may 
resist, but not undl human nature can no longer 
endure the excruciating and merciless despotism ci 
royalty* 

Yet shall we be told, that the British goyeminent 
is not an absolute, but a limited monarchy. ** I 
have no idea of a limited mcmarchy, which hath no 
right to defend it^s limitations/' said that Russel^ 
whom a king and his ministers murdered. The 
king is authorized by the sil^ce of the law on one 
side, and his declared irresponsibiliry and perfection 
on the other, to act as he pleases. With this prero- 
gative^ and all his endless and accumulated powers, 
what must be die canstituripo of the state ? Had I 
not proved, that the EngUsii government approaches 
absolute monarchy, would not the bare recital of 
this prerogative teach ns to draw a dreadfiil oon* 
dusicQ ? Has sycophancy so possessed eveiy Bri» 
tish bosom, that all or any one believes, that, with 
the meass of becomhi^ absolute, our kmgs, reared 
amidst German deqiots, or descended from them, 
shocdd forget the prejudices and the pixtices of 
dieir ftmily and their education ? Surely not Were 
England as free as freedom hersdf, were the hene** 
ditary magistrate called king educated liberally 
among it's citizens, why should it be presumed, 
that he would prefer the people's liberty before his 
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own dominion ? Such is not the nature of man en« 
dued with power, and least of all of men invested 
with royalty. I have now con^ered the strongest 
arguments of the ablest advocates for the rights of 
monarchy, and principally those of that man who 
has many admirers, of Burke, who lived rejected 
and poor when he defeiided the cause of liberty and 
the people, but who on his apostasy became among 
the most cherished friends of government, and th^ 
best provided pensioners of the crown. 

OF DIFFERENT ARGUMENTS FOR THE SUPERIOUR 
ADVANTAGES OF MONARCHY — ^AND THEIR 
ANSWER. 

It is said, that monarchies are more quick at dei> 
dding. But when was it proved, that a precipitate 
dedaon is generally the best ? It is said> that mo^ 
narchies decide with more secrecy. Is there no su* 
spicion against what dare not be avowed ? secrecy 
is allied to subterfuge, and subterfuge to fraud. 

I have heard and seen it asserted, that monarchs 
are more certain in. their deliberations, and more 
determined in their purposes. The reverse how. 
ever Sallust' has enumerated among the infirmi* 
ties characteristic of monarchy. 

' Sed pleramque regiae voluntates nti vehemeotes sic mobU«9 
latpe ipase tibi adversac. De Bello Jugurth. p. 155. 
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Dion Cassius' prefers monarchy, because, he 
says, it is eaaer to find one good man, than many* 
Suppose it to be so } in a monarchy how is this 
good man to be found ? Is it by inheritance^ the 
common mode by which monarchs are appointed ? 

Hobbes* says in favour of monarchy, that, as a 
monarch's private advantage can only arise from the 
riches, strength, and reputation of his subjects, he 
must be more disposed to administer the nation's 
afiairs with prudence, than those who govern under 
any other title. 

Suppose that a monarch is most truly mclined to 
serve his people ; take Lewis% who was crowned 
king of Poland in 1 S70, who used to disguise him- 
self in order to learn his own character from the 
people, and *the effects of his administration on 
them, aiid consequently to be apprised how he 
might correct the errours of both. Were there 
many such monarchs ? and are we thence to con- 
clude, that monarchy is the best government ? How 
little can this extraordinary man personally effect ! 
With the best talents, the warmest affections, the 
most indefatigable assiduity, he can perform little 
in a vast empire. Act as he may, he must devolve 
the national business on certain ministers, \vho must 
again delegate his authority through many stages 

' Lib. 44, Xiphilin. p. 25. • Leviathan, part 2, c. I9. 

f Floni8 Pdon. lib. 2, c. 20, p 1^5. 
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lad gradatk>ns to the \9»X retailers of his poi^^« A 
XDonarch must often feel his inadequacy to his sta- 
tion in what relates propei:Iy to his own department. 
Adrian^ putting a woman's petition away» saidi I 
haye not leisure. Not leisure! replied the suppliant, 
than why do you govern? How badly therefore 
must the substitutes of his dominion execute their 
trust! for let it be remarked, that the miseries 
arising from despotism are ever more afflicting^ as 
it*8 ministers and officers are farther removed from 
the despot. 

If the governmmt of Catharine* were tolerable 
within the immediate sphere of her influence, all 
know, that beyond this it was arbitrary and oppres- 
sive in the extreme. 

But suppose with Hobbes, that a monarch's pri- 
vate advantage is the prosperity of his people : does 
it follow, that he will adc^ measures to advance or 
secure their happiness f Can a monarch be more 
personally interested in (he improvement of his sub- 
jects, than a master planter in the West Indies in 
the ability of his stock and the produce of his £urm? 

* Xiphilm. Epit p. 11. A similar anecdote U toU of an old 
woman and Demetrius. Plutarch^ Demetrius. Moaes^ wbo 
according to some was appointed by God, (2 Esdias, c. 1,) 
to govern the Hebcewsj was obliged to associate set eoly ddsrt 
with himself to assist hira, c. 1 1, ver. l6. 

* Memoirs of the Court of Petaisbai|^^ voL X, p. 87* 
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Thar relative sifuatioiis are nearly idcotical. What 
then IS the uoifofm observation concesning thosc^ 
who purme different inodes in the management of 
their fanns ? It k established) says brougham, 
whose subject led him to be particularly conversant 
with this topic, that the most unprofitable planta- 
tions are not the most uqiruitful and ill situate, but 
universally those, which are cultivated by negroes 
who are subjected to a cruel and stingey system ; 
that the most laborious duty is performed by the 
best fed and most indulged slaves; and that the 
more nearly the negro approaches the condition of 
a free citizen in his enjoynients, his privileges, and 
his habits, the greats alacrity he shows in perform^ 
ing the task assigned to him. Yet, continues this 
author', in spite of this undeviating experience, so 
few trials have been made of a mild and profitable 
system of economy, that those plantations, into 
which it has been introduced, are pointed out as 
remarkable* 

If such be the practice of a master, whose sde 
object is profit, and who immediately and alone re« 
ceives whatever advantages inay be derived from an 
improved management, what extreme absurdity 

' Colonial Policy, vd. 2, p. 454. Plato justifies my oom< 
partsoD. He says^ that the only differeoce is, that one governs 
maoy, and the oClier a maltitude : <o wXXwv ap^tir iix<f%pu 
h TO ixsiYQv irXrfia. De Repub. lib. g, p. 732. 
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vould it not be to imagine, that greater tenderness 
and attention should be exercised by those, who do 
not expect the same immediate advantage, and 
whose interest from such conduct is comparatively 
incidental and remote ! 

Were there ^y truth in the observation of Hobbes 
in faivour of monarchy, we could always know the 
best governed country by ascertaining the most ab* 
solute. According to this touchstone, Spain would 
be better governed than France, I speak of what 
preceded the French revolution ; and Turkey than 
either* Yet the reverse is precisely the £ict. The 
sultan claims his right over his subjects by conquest, 
be is sole proprietor of all real and personal pro- 
perty in his realm', he is the common heir, and he 
abstains from his universal right of inheritance only 
by compounding with the children of the deceased. 
The same ruinous prerogatives under difierent or 
similar appellations are the glory of all monarchies, 
modified however as the spirit of domination is 
more or less intense in the monarch and his mi- 
nisters. 

What! monarchs regard the interests of the 
people I They have no feefings but selfishness ; and 
80 far as their fears permit them, they sacrifice all 

' Pftipri£t£ foDciire et mobiliere. Voloe]% VcjageenSym, 
&c. 1 2, p. 258. 
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thii^ to thdr caprice. A Cappadocian king inon* 
dated a country adjoining the Euphrates^ to amuse 
his childish passion of seeing small isles peering 
through the flood'. Our early monarchs swept 
away villages, and reduced cultivated lands to their 
native wildness, that they might gratify their bar«> 
barous passion for huntmg. Yet are these viola* 
tioQS^ which reduce fruitful territories to marshes 
and forests, of small importance, when compared 
whh those numerous acts of monarchy, that make 
a wilderness of the human mind* 

Monarchs regard the int^ests of the people! 
Their minions are their only people. Ask, How 
are these recommended to the rulers of the Earth ? 
By being parasites, by abetting their tyranny, by 
administering to their lewd and profligate pleasures, 
or to their infantine follies. From such motives they 
ehall be raised to power, and they shall participate 
the empire, as did De Luynes, who became prime 
minister to a French king from his expertness in 
teaching hawks to fly at little birds, and these again 
to catch butterflies*. 

> Strabo, Kb. 22. 

* Herbert's life of hiinflelf, p. 134. Such qaalUies recom** 
mended Alberoai. " Bami» oppressed with languor and list* 
lessness, was looking aboac for relief, when Alberoni ah-ived. 
No one excelled biiti Sn vivacity and buffoonery, and he seemed 
intooded by natare for what Monsignor Bami wsinted.** 
Moore's Lives of Alberoni and R')p()erda. 
VOL. I. K 
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It is an insult to the supernatural pretensions of 
tndnarchs to suppose, that they should feel a lively 
interest in the happiness of the people. What ! 
the potentates of the Earth, deriving their title from 
their sword, or from Heaven, and quartering ^ 
attributes of God in their ensigns, regard the people, 
the plebeian herd ! The prosperity and comfort of. 
these are the last of thar considerations. How 
many thousands are yearly sacrificed on the field of 
battle to their senseless ambition ! How many mil* 
lions of money, and how much labour and mdustry 
are employed in burning incense before the shrine 
of their pleasures ! In Persia alone how much Was 
devoted to adorn the monarch s wife ! Qne provinct 
was called the queen's girdle, another the quest's 
veil, because such districts were charged with pro- 
viding such portions of her attire ; and thus An* 
thitla in Kgypt was appropriated to ^j^ly the 
royal wardrobe with sandals'. 

Monarchs have neither the disposition, nt>r the 
power, to apprehend the a^hrantages of the people* 
They see throogh the distorted vision of others; 
they are the dupes of sycophants, of intriguers^ of 

V $, and their confederates. For examples of 

the predominance of the latter imps I refer the 

* Herodotus, lib. 2, c. 98. See Plato, 1st Alciblades, p* 44% 

for the appropriation of provinces to provide the queens 
robe. 
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lovers of monarchy to Marmonter$ Meilioirs^ and. 
5t- Pierre's Polysynodie% 

Monarchy are the victun$ of flattery, the mQSt 
commoQ and ch^ ino^ grateful of all the offerings 
of idolatry. . It i^ of suqh a nature, that the liio^t ex- 
travagant neither satiates nor disgusts* StratocIe3 
proclaimed a law at Athens, purporting^ that what« 
ever king. Demetrius desired should be a law to 
Gods and men' : and the spoiiesmanof the French 
government to the Jewish Sanhedrim a Uttle while 
ago required them, to answer certain questions la 
him who hiows all^ things* ; not meaning Ood, but 
Bonaparte, for this lat^ created monarch feeds a$ 
foully pn flat^ery^ as if a crown bad beeqi impressed 
on bis raulf ^ 

3bould a monarch be disposed to do good, should 
he be disposed to redeem his errours, flatteqr de^ 
£eats both these intentions : virtue and repentance 
are equally counteracted by it. Nor is it th^ 
meanest persons^ I should say of the meanest pro- 
bmon and characterj that administer this poison. 
Alexander having killed Clytus, the sophist^ to 

»T. 2, p, 33- \fd^y€9fyi, c 10. 

•Battrcb, faDi»etrip. 

^filibil est 419011 pr0d«re^M uoa pp9$it» qiiQ lawlatur 4pg 
equa potestas. 
,^Axrm, 4I«mp4- Exptd* lib. 4, ip. ^. Plntardb ta^a, 

flattsiy ruined Alex^xuiler. Hp il»ir Qlyt»» bs«wH t^ n» 

K 2 
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make his court to the ropl assassin, said, that he 
wondered why the ancient sages always pfaK:ed jus- 
tice on the side of Jupiter, unless to intimate, that 
whatever was done by Jupiter was therefore just.- 
Is' this the precedent for the adulation oi Burke 
and the English law to the kmg ? or is it the same 
spirit operating in similar circumstances ? 

Flattery is administered by the meanest and the 
ablest men. It disgraced the name of sophist 
when that name was reputable, as I have shown by 
the conduct of Aristarchus to Alexander. Tt dis« 
graced the name of philosophy and literature by the 
conduct of Seneca> who composed an elaborate 
epistle to die senate for Nero, to justify Nero's par* 
ricide. I must however remark^ out of respect to 
human nature, tliat, when Caracalla required Pa- 
pinian to perform a ^milar office,* the lawyer an- 
swered^ that it was easier to murder a brother, than 
justify the act\ This deed of Papinian is greatly 

honesty and Callisthenef becanse he was wife. For die tame 
reasons Aratus was slain hj Philip. To one who saw him con* 
vnlsed with poison he reitiarked, " Snch is the fnendship 
of kings !*' Polybius^ lib. 6, c. 4. Platsrch, Amtns. We ] 
might condode (his with a reflection of Ferishta^ '' proving 
that proverb, There is no confidenoe in princes.** Hist, of 
Dekkan^ vol. 1, p. 376. 

• J Hist. August, p. 88. Spartianns says, tibit Bipiaiatt ooold 
Aot hare made any such speech^ and that he was pot to death 
4br iofrouring Getar Caiaealb, c. S. * * ^^ ^ 
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• 
cekSrJted': to resist bemg ai^ accessary after mur* 

der, when Ae king is the assassin, is recor4ed as 

an expkut of immcMtal glory. 

Flattery is essehtiai to monarchy ; nor do I know 

a more strildng instance of it's operation, than the 

conduct of the Lacedaemonians^ whose kin|;8, 

though extremely limited in their power, were 09 

their death greatly lamented by the people. They 

£q>layed on this occasion an ostentatious sorrow^ 

and the burden of the dirge wa8> that the last king 

was the best*. This practice, beside being most 

opposite to their general character, directly offended 

a particular custom \ for,' according to PIutarch% 

they praised the ingenuous after death, and made 

the vicious the object of their censure. 

. So necessary is adulation to monarchies, that 

most of them have established officers^ to chant the 

king's praises in the king's ears, in Europe, in 

Afiica, in Asia. It is true, rhjoning encomiasts 

are classed by the laws of Brahma with suborners 

of perjury^ : yet what vere those, who sang before 

Attila his victories and his virtues% those whom 

Brown mentions in his Travels in Africa', and those 

whom lord Macartney heard 9l the Chinese court, 

> Herodotus, lib. 6, c. 58. •Plutarch, t. 2, p 238. 

• Sir Wm. Jones's Works, vol. 3, p. 141 . 
•Excerp. Hist. Pres. Rhetor, apod Byzant. t 1, p. 45. 
•P. 213. 
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hailing id menftured $muiiB the auuvasary ef Kiou 
long's first fllustradon of the Earth ? What vc» 
those bards, who attendee) the oDurcs of pimccfi 
ftiiiong oiar ancestors \ and that remnant of thein^ 
th^ poet laureat of Great Britain I Some ci tht 
official flatterers paid to harmoniie with fiilse praist 
die monarches ear. 

• A3 king$ are debauched by the adulatioQ of dusir 
courtiers^ they in their turn ruin them and tbeb 
liibjecta by their example : for this is the naitore of 
monarchy, that it's vices are pregnant with dkstnic- 
tioa. As fsimine causes disease and death, and as 
the dead and dying scatter moital infection among 
die still surviving remains of society, the vices of 
monarchy are received and communicated in all di« 
rection$ by all individuals, tfll the lowest subject^ 
according to his pidful means, is as corrupt as the 
greatest prince^ 

The king's example is a powerful instntmem in 
this miserable confederacy of vice ; for, whatever 
bit the royal lust, that it becomes all loyal subjects 
to imitate. When Alexander^ snnk into supersti. 
fion, the court swarmed with priests and devotees. 
When Charles of France massacred thoosands tok 
thousands of protestants, so extreme was the cour- 
tesy of those, who sought the royal confidence, 

* Plutarch, Akuader. 
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tbat the historian Davih' not only admires the act^ 
J>at exceeds in zeal the sanguinary monarch. Tbu^ 
when Lewis the Fourteenth revoked the edict of 
J^antz, it vas reputed the most glorious exploit of 
his all-glorious rdgn ; and I doubt not, shouI4 
another Icing be smitten with adverse prejudices in 
after times, and act the partisan of his protestanf 
subjects against catholics and dissenters, minister 
wfio dare rule the nation would be found, that 
would unsay -thdr words% discl^m their senti^ients^ 
fod this flattery would descend from them through 
all stages of society to thehalf-clothed rabble, whf 
infest the streets. 

T'he effect of bis example is i^ot confined to th^ 
Jkiog's superstition, it operates strongly whatever be 
the infirmity of the monarch; Is he licentious in 
his amours, so are his subjects; even the im- 
potent shall pretend to pruriency, as did lord 
jShaitsbury, who, Chesterfield says^, insimiate^ 

' £asor*s Io<j[epeadent Man, yol. 1, p. 441. 

* As did the pisseat ministers. What would have been Ti* 
XDnr*s opinion of them ? He wrote : " And by my experience 
it is koowo unto me^ tbat those are worthy to be counsellors^ 
who steadi^stlj adhere to that which they say^ and to that^ 
.which they do." lostit.of Tinaur, p. 13. 

^ Letters, vpl. 4, p. 24. So of drunkenness : " The people, 
copying the example of their prince, studied nothing but dis- 
sipation. Reveiend sages pawned their decent robes at the*^ 
wine cellars 3 and holy teachers, (]uitting their cells, retired to 
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himself into the favour of Charles the Second by 
affecting a passion he could not feel. Does a Ca- 
dl^^ekeep men', the aspiring ladies of the court 
have their pensioned domestic paramours, and this 
. profligacy becomes the highest mark of fashion 
throughout the empire. In this manner do persons 
submitted to monarchy conciliate the monarch's fa- 
vour, and some imitate for the same purpose royal 
practices, that it would be pollution to relate. So 
base is the flattery to kings, so corrupting their ex- 
ample, so flagitious their service, singly or generafly 
considered, that their ministers, courtiers, and at- 
tendants endeavour to exceed them in their pro- 
fessed vices, and to outdo them in their violations of 
honour and equity ; according to the Pernan pto^ 
verb, If a king pluck an apple in a subject's garden, 
his servants will surely root up the tree*. 

the taverns, and presided over the cask.*' Ferishta, voL t^ 
p. 1 1 8 . So of ducll ing. Ahmed Shaw was the author of dud* 
llng» according to the same histofian. He says^ *' that this 
prince was skilled in the sword, and d«lig>ited much in the 
science. Accordingly, as is ever the custom, the people being 
ever eager to copy the prin je. both high and low devoted them* 
selves to it** (duelling). He relates some conaequences of 
this shocking custom from hb own knowledge : bat he mis-* 
takes in saying, " this detestable practice never eiiated io any 
pther country.** Vol. 1, p. 357. 

* M6moires secrdtes sur la Russie, t %, p. 139. 

? pers. Aosar. 
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Melancholy is the state of a monarch's rule. Sus« 
picibus and enyious, it prevents good from being 
performed by it's substitutes. Agrippa dared not 
prosecute his victory, lest* he should excite the 
jealousy of Augustus' ; and Galba, lest he should 
afford cause of complaint, sunk into absolute sloth^ 
eaying, that his supineness could not be questioned*. 
It prevents good from being executed by any one ; 
for, should an individual so transgress, he shall be 
iiiafked.as treacherously intending to win the people's 
affection from the prince. This was exemplified in 
the person of Helvidius Priscus : ^^ The first day of 
his glory," says Tacitus', ^^ was the date of his de» 
dtruction.'^ 

Monarchs counteract justice and law, and i( 
sometimes happens, that, when they regard the 
law they aggravate their enormities. Thus» Hbe- 
tins, as it was contrary to the Roman juriq[>rudence 
that virgins should be strangled,^ in riespect to it*s 
injuncti(»is ordered than first to be abandoned to 
the executioner's lust, and then executed \ 

' Xiphilin^ p. 53. He frequently lamented the disposition of 
princes, and the dangerous situation of those who administered 
their affairs. 

^Quod nemo rationen^ otii sol reddere cogeretnr* Soeto-i 
piusy lib. 7f c. 14. 

' Historia, lib. A, c. 4. 

^Tacit Annal. lib. 5, c. 9. Suetonins^ lib, Z, c. 60, 
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Monarchs not only act thus inhimianly^ bot tbey 
consider humanity, even parental teodaraess, trea^* 
son against their power. Thus the teaia qf Yki^ 
for her son's death by the tyrant were the crime for 
ifbich the mother suffered'} and Suetemu$> bl^ 
Jbwing Tacitusy relates, that the children and wites 
of the condemned were slain, because reladoos 
weeping the murder of theiir friends tran^ressed 
the spirit of the imperial laws*. 

Monarchy vilifies, confounds, and revenes aU 
things ; manners, institutions, and q>eech. In this 
country the king and the law are synonysKMs^ aB4 
to the same puqiose many words have changed thfjr 
signification. Thus Johnson interprets loyally^ hy^* 
iyy adherence to the prince, s^ttacbmait to the king ; 
and these are the general acceptations of the tenD& 
Yet loyalty means amenable to the laws of the laaiL 
The same perversion other terms have experieoccd. 
Civil formerly jregarded the rights and duties of 
citizens ; it now means compilaisant. Honn^te like> 
wise in the French language fmnerly applied to in* 
tegrity of character, it now means courtly. But 
we are not to be surprised, that it abuses the law, 
and depreciates language, when it so debases the 
human mind, that before, after, now, and for ever, 

>Tacit.lib. 6, c. 10, 
* j^ib. Z, c. GQ. 
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foeii, ai.Tltttarch says^, in his estef on vidoos 
duune, faailiptherbe qJled courteopp, than mag* 
naniaioiis and jusL 

Such is die trioDiph of moqarchs, ^ such tht 
axnbidQn of their people! But conaiderf ye mch 
narchs, Aat wfaeii adored you are disspiaed; and 
that m general there is but one hoipr, one instant 
perhaps, between your, outward praise and your 
avowed eKecratioa, for deatb and disbdnout are ^ 
sdBac&d wA your name. Comider, yepara^tes» 
bow monarchs treat their iavoiirites. Mbst pro- 
bably you haf?e iek iL The Shah, says a Qraf7eUer% 
prdered his minister into his presence, and^ havi^ 
first bastmadoed hiip« asked him if he knew why 
|ie was baasa. He answered, he did not. Then, 
re{4ied the monarchy I will tell you ; ^^ b^caus^ 
in remembering the blows, you will s^so ret^ember 
the chsirge diat I shall giye you." And no doubt 
the minister glorified the monarch's condescension ; 
as k is related ^ that, in the Persian monan:hy, if 
the king order any one to be slain, he receives i( 
as a kindness, because this shpws, that the king ia 
not unmindful of him* 

The benefits conferred by monarchs are often in« 

^. 2, p. 529. 

*Hanwsqr» vol. 1^ p. 1B6. 
i f>Gc. jDaxnascemis^ ^4^* 
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janes, for their goodneBS is not givai, bat forced 
on the people \ as were the tmproTemcots hj Fre- 
deric the Great and Joseph the Second in thdr re* 
^}ective states. Thus tfaeur good and bad deeds 
equally proceed from a violation of man s rights. 
If they punish vice, it is with vengeance ^ and justice 
is oflFended by thev execution of the laws^ as ap- 
peals in the conduct of Titus to informeis, and 
those who suborned them.' ; Titus^ who possessed 
such active benevolence, that, recollecting at sup- 
per he had performed no kind office since .he arase 
in the monung, exclaimed, <' This day, my firiendSj 
has been lost to me*/' 

There seems to be an antipathy iff monarchy to 
have good performed ; somednng ever traverses and 
defeats the imperfect disposition of serving huma- 
nity, which may occasicxially be disclosed. The 
emperor of China ordered one hundred thousand 
taels for the rehef of a village, that had suffered by 
an inundation ; but eighty thousand taels of this 
sum were intercepted by the ministry, according^ 
says lord Macarmey% to the customs of the mor 
narchy. Nor is ir*s inability to raise su{^lie8 pro- 
fitably to the people and to the government more 
conspicuous, than it*s inability to disburse profitably 

'SoetoDius, lib. 11 > c. 8. 

* Amici^ diem perdidi. Sueton. lib. 11, c. 7» 

f Port. Works, vol. 2, p. 819. 
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the bounty of it's exchequer. The miri *, or land 
tax, in Turkey is in itself moderate, but the mode 
of it^s collection renders k ruinous in the extreijne. 

Such is monarchy, wretched in every view, and 
little less to be feared when administered by the 
fairest characters than by the worst ; for a virtuous 
man holdkig a despotical office give$ a popularity to 
despotism, as Dion of HaUcamassus says of Titud 
Lardus* — ^the goodness of the man conferred veae- 
radon on the dictatorship. 

* Yet how sen^bly must a good man fed such a 
situadon ! Thus Maeandrius', though de^roiis of 
actmg well, could not, and dared not. Universal 
misery is the common inheritance of all subjected 
to monarchy. ** To live," says Hooker, ** by one 
man's will, is all men's misery^." Which agrees 
with the sentiment of the ancients, as expressed by 
Euripidies^, that in a monarchy, which he calls the 
government of barbarians, all are slaves except one. 
It is miserable to cme and all ; all are enslaved^ 
prince and people ; the monardi as well as the mut 
dtude. He who enslaves many is the slave of 
many : he who makes many fear him has terrours 

' Volney's Voyage en Syrie, &:c. t 2, p. 373. 
* Antiq. Rom. lib. 6, c 61. 
'Herodotus^ lib. 3, c. 143. 
-• . •Eecl^ast. Polity, b. 1, p. 67. 

f T« hac^ufwf hXa ^avra f^fivhog. Helen, v, ^83. 
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as dreadful as his crimes, and more Qumerous tbalt 
the persons he has injured. In mwarchies die 
people live as prisoners at the eve of trial, while 
mooarchs exist as criminak during the intenral |>e- 
tween judgment and execution'. 

Such is monarchy, which, though nor always 
aiftyed in the same terrours, though not always 
acting the same atrocities, for diseases the most ex* 
cniciatmg have their paroxysms of superlative agooy^ 
has ever manifteted the same disposition to depravt 
and to be vitiated, to ruin and to be ruined, ta at 
flict and to be afflicted. All monarchies have kin* 
dred defects ^ though some have lost all ti;aces of 
their former liberty, and are immersed in the abyss 
of deq)ocism ; while others still subsist oa the Earth 
by the memory of ancient institutions, and the 
forms of their abdicated freedom. In like manner 
have all incxiarchs the same pn^>eosities and pas^ 
sioos. Chesterfiffld, whose knowledge on thif point 
was tsiken from life> declares, that ^' iangs who are 
sdNolufie desire to continue ^o, and that those who 
are not endeavour to become so.*' Tbuslhaive 
answered the arguments in fitvour of monauxby, 
and subjoined some of the many reasons, which 

^ Cicero, de Officih, lib. 2« p.377« hatset&rtli thi; aiise-: 
lies of some tyrants. Nor is tUt ivonderAU^ wihea Cidpgola't 
leatiment^ Oderint dum metmatj Suct^ififj )jb* < c.4fB^, il 
their oomniOD dispoaitioD. 



iiktoM ine 16 bdiere, that k 18 ttnflrxaradmiiiker 
wfsdy the dS&s of m^. 

OF ARISTOCRACY. 

Monarchy havmg beA considered, we come to 
aristocracy. This form of govemttielil \t firequmtly 
praised by Aristotle') and by other ancient wrkere ; 
as PlutardiN who says, ^' Democracy is better than 
tyranny, aristocracy is the best/' B^t it is of tm.^ 
terial importance to obsenre, that die term aristocracy 
had in those remote times a very d^rent meaning 
from that which it now bears ; as is xsbvioos (tom 
Aristotle, when he explains the reason of his pre- « 
fere&ce. Aristocracy, he says, depends on virtue* ; 
which is jM'ecisely Montesquieu's principle of a re^ 
public \ Aristotle' adds, that it is that sort of go^* 
vemmenty in which edncaticMd and institutiDiis durect ; 
that in his estimation it resembles a commonwealth ^ 
and, comparing^ it with oligarchy, be sayB, in an 
aristocracy the well instructed direct the slate, in 
an oligarchy the rich'. 

' De Rhetor, lib. 1, c. 8. * P. 594. 

' De Repab. Kb. 2, c. 1 1. 

« L'Efprit del Loix, lir. 8, c. 3. * De Repub. lib. 4, c. 7. 

' Ibid. c. J 5. Plato also defines aristocracy and government^ 
in which neither the poor, nor the rich, nor the glorioas, bat 
the best, administer the state. Biog. Laert. p. 239. Poljbiut 
also defines this eMer aristocracy to be a state in which the 
rulers have been deservedly chosen. Lib/ 6, c* 2. 
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By aristocracy I mean a government oi poitieu* 
hr citizens in right of their wealthy or their £uDiIy^ 
tn their religion, or any other circmnstance cbU:ept 
capacity and virtue. By oligarchy I mean an an* 
stocracy drawn into fewer hands. The Venetian 
govenunent consisting of sixteen hmidred nobks 
was in my acceptation of the term an aristocracy' : 
when It became narrowed in effect to the pregadi^ 
who were limited to two hundred and fifty, it be- 
came an oligarchy. Thus at Athens, when the 
pq^ular government was dispossessed by the four 
hundred, the constitution of Athens was aristdcrati> 
cat ; when this was dissolved, and the government 
was vested in five thousand, among whom were all 
those who carried arms, the aristocracy was en* 
larged } when afterward the government was con- 
fined to thirty, the aristocracy became an oligarchy ; 
and when the thirty were still farther contracted to 
ten*, it approached, as Tacitus generally says of 
the domination of a few, the licentiousness of 
royalty'. It was under a similar contracted form of 
government, that the Thebans became traitors to 
Greece ; and such was their plea, when reproved 
for asasting the Medes. They lamented, that their 

' Keysler*! Tnvels, letter 74. 

* XenopboOf Hist. Grace, lib. 2, p. 47s. 

* Pauooram dominatio regis libidioi propior. Ajiaal. ]ib..6, 
c. 42. 
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g^Mremment i»te Aen 'ndther a d($inMrai(7, nor a 
legidimte oligarchy ; which* the scholiast oh Thti* 
cydides^ inteirprets ari^ocracy ; btit under the do* 
minion of a few, which they consid\ered most illegal^ 
and^ as t ha^e quoted from Tacitus^ approaching a 
tyranny. 

To explain this distinction by examples conilected 
with our own affairs^ the government of Scotland 
became an oligarchy, when> in the reign of James 
the Sixth, the administration of the public purse, 
and with it the power* of the state, was conferred * 
on eight men^ called on that account octavians\ 
Hie same has more than once- been the misforhme 
of England. Whether it's government were more 
monaiidiical or aristocratical in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, or whether it fluctuated to 
either side as the king was capable or not, is unin* 
teresting to our inquiry \ but there can be no doubt, 
that Leicester and his faction of twenty-four changed 
in 1258 the existing government into an oligarchy, 
when they induced the parliament at Oxford to 
choose twelve barons, ta represent the community 
in future, under the pretence of relieving from 
trouble and expense those who had formerly been 
obliged to give their personal attendance in that as* 
6iembiy\ 

« 

* lib. 3^ p. 215. 

* Robertson's Hist, of Scotland, vbl. 2, p. 230. 

* Henry's Hist, of England^ b. 4, c. 3^ •• I. 

VOL. I, IL 
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ta UfaemMaer, whe&in 1986' tbe two bouses 
ittTCSted a committee of eleven prdafies and peers 
with fUl parliamentary powers^ and compelled tho 
king also to oonfier or then his pierDgadves» the 
goremment was oligarchical ; as it was of courae 
by a similar appointment in 1 398. Let me add, 
that the catastrofdie of both was identical ; for Aey 
brongfat ruin on themsdves^ and on all who pro- 
moted or opposed them* 

In fcEvomr of ol^ardues, such as I hare men« 
iSaaedj I know not a angle advocate. Flato, it is 
tnie, r e comm ends an crfigarchy; bat of what 
kind ? An digarchy in which philosopherB rule% or 
the ndefs are pbilosophers. By the same niterpre* 
tation Aristotle might be quoted as attadied to 
monarchy, when he, I fear, dandesfeinely flattered 
Alexander in his rhodomontade of a king aj^omted 
by the royalty of his nature to mmmaim^i jggg^ 
•kind* 

' Henry's Hist, of England, b. 4, c. 3, s. 4« 
*De Bepab. lib. 5, p. 665. He mentions this in Epist. f, 
but he condem ns an oligartfaj, ttying» that it fa xeplete with 
evils: OAiyap%Mi ^v^yo^ ysftMu'x xmtow mhtrtia. De Rs* 
pub. lib. 8> p. 711. 1 bope> that my so^icion oC ArislocWs 
flattering Aleiander is 6]se. Plato also, as Aristotle, qieaks 
of a man possessing the royal science, and that under snch a 
goTeraor the people wodd be most happy, and his idministni* 
tion would be most blessed. Politicos, p. S^T. Bat^headds, 
" as no aach man is*to be Ibond^ excdlinj^ all others in mind 
body," &c. 

8 
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Hot hate arfetccrades, according to ftiy defini- 
don of them, had any advocates, though sortie nave 
pfaised {^articular iristoctacies, and others have ad- 
mired peculiar circuihstances resulting frotn some, 
which they have distinguished; as Guicciardini' 
has praised the constancy and petiseverance of the 
Venetian ; and in this respect they are frequently 
preferable both to monarchies and democracies. 
But what is the value of this, when balanced against 
their manifold defects ? Consider the wretched si- 
tuation df the Venetian state. The same indivi- 
duals were often alternately informers and accused, 
spies and suspected ; nay the spy was often at the 
same time submitted to a more prying inquisitor. 
£ven this was insufficient to satisfy the universal 
jealousy, and a public reservoir was opened, to ac- 
cept any casual nbtices, that treachery or malevo- 
lence might suggest. So jealous and wretched 
were they, that they durst employ no troops but 
foreign mercenaries, lest their government diould 
be overthrown by thdr own citizens. Nor were 
their terrours vain ; for, except a foreign, military, 
mercenary despotism, any alternative is preferable 
to an aristocracy. The catastrophe of this sort of 
govermmnt has beea oniVetsally the same : for the 
people have always, as in Denmark in 1 660, and 
in Sweden ift 1772, exchanged with joy their an- 

; Storia^ lib. 5, year iSQfi. 
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stDcracy for a monarchy. What then must that 
state be, when monarchy, which Somers' truly 
qjls no form of government, is resorted to in ex- 
change for an aristocraqf as a refuge by the peo{de ? 

OF DEMOC&ACr. 

Some will conclude, no doubt, that, as I have 
^ken so unfavourably of monarchy ^d aristocracy, 
i must of course be a decided advocate for demo* 
cracy. like other opinions formed on presump- 
tions, this also will be found erroneous. 

Democracy is defined by Aristotle*, a state in 
which numbers overrule merit This definition so 
fully coincides with my notions, that I shall (Xily 
attempt to render it more explicit. By democracy 
I mean a state, in which the people direct in thdr 
dwn pertons, without choice or preference, the 
laws and their execution. Democracy always dif- 
fers firom aristocracy in the greater relative propor- 
tion of actual chief magistrates to the whole popu* 
lation of the commonwealth. It also differs fixmi 

* Jo^pDeot of Kingdoms and Nations^ s. 28. Abimdech 
xniglit say to the men of Sichem, " Judge, I yaj jou, whe- 
ther it be better fer you, that dueescoie and ten idgo over 
TOO, or that one reign orer ytm** Judges, chap. 9, vcr.2. 
Yet this Akimelech murdered seventy of his faiethien, tp attain 
royalty. 

*I)eBepub.lib.6j ci. 
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it materially in another respect; in ' aristocracies 
men are selected for insufEcient reasons, in demo* 
crades they are not selected at all. 

Democracy has had many advocates^ and the 
xnodves for their predilecdon have been various. 
Some through ignorance, some from enmity to 
tyrants^ some to flatter the people, and thus by de- 
ceiving to undo them, have fjaivoured democracy. 
Nor has it been more strenuously supported on any 
grounds, than by reasoning on the natural equality 
of mankind. But the mference by no means fol* 
lows the posidon. I perfectly agree with these rea« 
soners, that all men are by nature free. It seems 
to me incontroverdble, though Filmer, in opposi- 
tion to the most devoted friends of monarchy, who, 
he says, ^^ admitted with one consent the natural 
Kberty and equality of mankind^" denies his assent 
to this propoadon. Why ? Because men are born 
in subjection to their parents. This is not surprising 
in Filmer ; but it is very surprising, that a similar 
expresdon should be discovered in Bentham*, who 
differs from that wretched, Insidiqus parasite^ as 
virtue from vice. Bentham affirms, that, to' say 

• 

' Ritriardui^ p. 12. . 

*Trait& de ligislat. t 2« p. 11. Wc Uaston^ in his Belig. 
•f Nature Detin. p. I2g« has the following words : '' In a 
. state of nataie men are eqoal in respect of dominion. I ex« 
cept for the piesent the case of parents and their children.** 
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z\\ men have ^ual rights is to decU^e agaisst all 
sQcial subordination^ and implies, thai the son is 
equal to the father. Other writers have improved, 
on this, and some of tbem» strange to say, breadie 
a democratical spirit These innovators, presuming 
on great intellectual acumen^ have proved to tbeiv 
own satisfaction and triqmph, '^ that men have na 
rights — that there can he no opposite rights — nor 
rights and duties hostile to each other. — Jf an0 
pian have a right to be free^ another man cannot 
have a right to make lum a slav^** Thus God<« 
win trifles', and the Scotch encyclopaedists trifle 
WTth him% But is there no reciprocity included in 
rights and duties? The subjects of a despot have ai 
right to liberty, and it is his duty to grant it them. 
Rights and duties are not hostile^ they are in some 
measure correlative terms, and mutually imply each 
other. In answer to Benth^, I merely observe, 
that the rights of man have never been applied to 
the relative situation of infants and their parents. 
Nor is it imaginable how such a supposition could 
have been opposed to a claim of the equal rights of 
mankind, which never regarded domestic economv, 
but political government. 

A persuasion of the natural liberty and equality 
of mankind has been affirmed in various ways by 

' FoUt. Justice^ vo}. 1, c S^ 1 wW WsMi' 




yarionspfworoi Puffendorf , iiom the g^eomlity of 
it's admissiQii, considers it as a law of aature^ It 
uras the iiiiidanieBtal princ^k of the ancient French 
.constitutioD^ as well as of the modem*.— The 01^ 
dinances of Lewis the Tenth and of his brodmr 
Philip, in 1315 and ISIS, begin, ^' As all men aqe 
by nature free/' — ^Jhe manumission of two villains 
in 1514 by Henry the Eighth begins, ^* Whereas 
God created all mei^ free% &c.'' and it is, beside in 
a thousand other places, a maxim in the Code Fr£de- 
rique\ The natural equality of man was so ab- 
solutely admitted by Hobbes% who, if he dared, 
would have denied it, that he almost &IIs into the 
errour, which I have censured in Helvetius— thiU 
men possess by nature equal powers of mind% The 
primitive equality of mankind was commemorated 
in many nations by certain festivals indicative of this 
state ; by the Chroma among the Gredu^ by the 
^Saturnalia at Rome', by the Jubilees derived' from 
them in after times: and we are also told by 

* Lsw of Nstne aad Nations, lib.3« c. 2« s. l« lib. a. c. 3^ 

p. 135. 

* Boolaifivillien' Ancient Pari, letter 2. 
^ Barrington, Anciept Stat. p. 236. 

*Ptotie 1> liv. 1, t. 6, a. !• "Leviathan, fart 1, c. 15. 

* Independent Man, vol. 1. 

^ Macfobins, Satumalia, lib. 1, a J, 
'Fhitarcb, invoopsriivNuinaandLyGuigasi 
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Atheax\}s\ that the Posidonians Mjoyed ammaffjr 
one day of licentiousness from thdr conquerors in 
memory of their former freedom. Ye^, though I 
am persuaded, that the proposition, *^ All men aro 
equally free by nature/* is incontroTertible, it does 
not follow^ that democracy is the government ap« 
pointed by nature, nor does it prove it practicable, 
or beneficial if practicable. 

Some who have been the most decided advocates 
fer man's natural equality, as Aristotle* for instance, 
have also been the most decided enemies to demo« 
cracy according to my definition of it. The philo* 
fiopher 6ays^ that this government arises when the 
free, because they are equal in some things, believe 
themselves equal in all ; to which csyise he attributes 
great dissensions in the state. All men have equal 
rights, but not to equal things; or, as Aristotle 
says in another part of his Republic, though a maa 
has as good a right to his mina as another who 
contributed one hundred has to his hundred mina?, 
it is not just^ that he who brought a mina shoul4 
have an equal share with him who contributed a 
hsndred\ 

All men are equally free by nature, and shoqld, 
generally speaknig, remain so ia sodety. But a 

' Deipnosoph. lib. 14. 

* ^la TO njy f uriy 10*01^ iivtu ftaytas. De Repiib« 18>« 3, €• ^ 

' Ibid. lib. 5, c. lu • Ibid, lib. 3, c 9. 
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poor man has not die same pretensions 4o the luu 
tional exchequer as the rich, nor has an ignorant ^ 
simple man the same pretensions justly to sway tbft 
coansels of the nation as an experienced sage, 'Hcsr 
a dastard in the day of battle to lead the forces of 
the state as a chief of approved valour and conduct. 
Some, says Aristotle justly, though Hobbes'gibinglf 
reprehends i^is remark, should direct, while others 
firora their feeble powers and limited attainments 
should act subordinately to them. But beside the 
distance between the incompetent and the capable^ 
there are also degrees of intelligence and capacity 
among the learned and the enhghtened. It is there^ 
fore not natural, it is indeed most unnatural» that 
in situations which require sagacity and talents men 
of unequal and inferiour abilities should be invested 
with equal responsibility and power : this would be^ 
as Isocrates says*, to act most unequally, becauat 
most unjustly. There is also another observation 
of the same orator to the same purpose^ Equality 
does not consist in confounding the jgood and bad^ 
but in distributing to each individual his deserts 
llence I conclude, that equality in a polidcal and 
pdonal view is to grant to superiour men an oppor^i 

^Leviathan^ part Ij c. 15. 

^ocicd^ p. 8o« 
\ Axeopag^t p. 247* 
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tafatf to disdoguish tbdr supericmr qiulitieB in mtt- 
ing their fellow dtizens. This is not consonant 
to democracy, and of course I unequivocally con* 
demn it as unsuitable to the purposes of a gorem- 
ment, which aspires' at perfectioa. 

Tet, while 1 object to democracy, I caaaot coin- 
ode with some obeervaiioos, which hare been made 
concemtDg it. It is said, that in democracies slaves 
■re more severdy treated than in monarchies or in 
•riBtocracies. Some even assert, that the &ct is 
imirenil. Tet there are also observations, whidi 
•eem to have an oppoate tendency, as the saying, 
Aata servant is a bad master, and a slave the greatest 
tyrant. The severer man^aneot of slaves in dfr 
mocrades is certainly not universal, irimcas the 
state of the slaves at AAens, where tbey were 
treated with distinguished humanity'. Suppoae 
however the contrary, and that in democradee 
slaves are particularly subjected to their master's 
caprice. What is- the cause of this ? In free go 
Teraments, if it be not a soledsm to call those lie^ 
in which slavery is tolerated, the government is 

■ Stnitb (871, Slaves an worse treated Id five tute*, thao in 
monarchiei. Wealth of Nationi, b. 4, c. 7. finn^ham uyt, 
Tbe klav ■ in tbe Spanish and Portuguese colaniet are better 
trea'ed tbaD tbe ilavet of the colonieg of other Datioosj the 
I)i.:>:!> (leat tbeintfaewomi the English and Fnach bold « 
middle lutioQ between both. Colonial Policyj vol. l, p. 7a. 
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cpntuw bow U interferes with the maoi^emem of 
slavtts, who aie cowdered 99 private property — z 
liberal reason for most illiberal condact, while in 
sianarchies, where all ar^ the property of one^ there 
i» no $uch apprehension. 

It ifi said also, that monarchies are more consider 
mte in the government of foreign nations su^jeddl 
to them. Is It meant» that they treat fore^neif 
)>etter than their own people, as in Russia i ^ Of 
all nations/' says lord Macartney, *^ under tl» 
Russian dominion, Russia is the least hiq>py, and 
the least free'.*' This does not deserve much a^ 
playse* It is said, that they are less oppressive to 
ibeir prpvineea. When the provinces of monarchies 
jsff^ GOQipttratively better treated, we are not to im^ ' 
^^le it t9 the virtues but to the vices of the goveni.> 
p^ent, QV at lea3t to th^ vicious principles on iwhich 
|bey are founded, and on M^bich they act. Au-^ 
guBttts took under bis own management the more 
povirerful provinces, while the others were governed 
liy proconsub chosen by lot* Thus likewise Selim, 
contrary to his general policy, did not establish it 
liasbaw m Egypt* Nor do I doubt, that those pro* 
vinces^ which were under the inspection of the 
emperor and the sultan, were better governed than 
those confided to proconsuls and bashaws^ But 
whence arose this ) From the suspicion and weak- 

tPoit yfoABf vol, 2, p. 2^, 
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ness of both governments. Aagushis acted in Ons 
nminer to secure his usurpatkm', and SeBm lest he 
diould endanger his tyranny*. 

Other objections have been made to democracy, 
which I cannot pass unnoticed. Conader demoi- 
cracy in it's dementSy in the people. These^ say 
some, are swift to seize power. How does this ap» 
pear ? Consider the Roman history. The Roman 
people, having obtained the privilege of riecting a 
consul from their own order^ did not immediately 
exert their influence ; in that very year, on winch 
diey received diat permission, they dected a patri* 
dan to the consulate', nor was there a plebdan 
consul elected before Ludus Seztiu$\ So little 
were they disposed to seize the prerogatives and ho- 
nours possftsed by the pi^Tidans, that thdr tribune, 
a num containing in himself the whole power of 
the people, declared, ** We admit, O patridans, 
that the best of you should enjoy the highest ho- 
nours and offices of the state ; wi desire to be pr&* 
served from injuries, and to have our oi^pressors 
punished'.'* 

It is ssdd, that democrades are lawless in the exe» 
ctttion of their power^ How is this even appGcable 

' Nee tutam israt, &c. Saetonias, lib. 2» c 67, 

• Volney's Voyage on Sync, ^c. t. 1, p. 92. 

• liviui, lib 4, c. 25. « Ibid. lib. 10, c. S. 
Halicar. Ant. Bom. lib. 7, c 4U 
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to the very mob? The uisurrection in 1381 has 
more than once been quoted, to show the e;ctrava- 
gance of the people. It has also been intimated, 
that the opinions professed by the insurgents showed 
the danger of instructing the people in the rudi-' 
.ments of learning, and the barons of those days 
petitioned the king, that no villeyn should be per- 
mitted to send his son to school \ It is true, that 
at this time a dawn of light cast a faint and false 
illumination on the minds of mankind \ but the 
misfortune of this and of many preceding and sub* 
sequ^t periods was, that the lower orders advanced 
in knowledge, while the higher were retrograde or 
sutionary, not knowing, or not heeding, what be- 
came them, and what was suitable to others. 

The improvements of the people had however 
no influence on this commotion. In 1377, four 
years before this famous insurrection, a law was' 
enacted, on which Barrington observes, - ^* nothing 
could be more appressive th^n this law in every part 
pf it ; and we find by different records in Rymer^ 
that this oppression was in reality , the occasion of 
the famous insurrection under Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw.''^ Neither was this the immediate cause of 
the insurrection, it was only aicting and preparatory 
^ the event. A grievous tax had been imposed, 

I In die fifteenth of Ricfaaxd the Second. Banington's Anc. 
Sttttttei^ p, 23% 
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it was eucted widi rigour, and insult lira$ added U^ 
violence. Among many other violation^ of all that 
uras respectable and just^ a tax-gatheter attempted 
lo exhibit an. indecent pnxrf', that a female had 
reached the age taxable by the bw. One hundred 
thousand people rose in arms in consequent of tbb 
brutality. What was the conduct of this oppre^sed^ 
insulted) and irresistible multitude, who conld have 
instantly swept away all theur esctraordinary and 
subordinate tyrants? Having committed a small 
though unjust reprisal ou the obvious authors of 
fiieir dishonour and misery, with absolute power iii 
their hands, they demand pardon — abolition of 
slavery — freedom of commerce in market towns 
without toll or imposts — z fixed rent for land, in-* 
stead of the pernicious and variable services due by 
villenage'. Bemg promised these requests, the 
reasonableness of which time has confirmed, they 
separated in peace. But mark the consequence, 
loark and compare the conduct of the people, of the! 
populace, with that of the monarch and the ar!» 
stocracy ; all the promises made by these to the 
people were retracted, and the act of indemnity 

* Hume's Hist, of England, year 1 3S1 « It mtf be remtfkedi 
that the violence of a Genoese tax^gatberor to an old wooaan 
In assessing a trifling sum oocasiooed the insonectyn of the 
Cor&icans^ and the sefMuatioa of Uiiir osuaU/ fiMi OeoM. 
Bo$weU*f Corsica, p. 67. 
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revoked. Kay the fifth of Rkhard the Secoml 
recites, that many of the rioters had been execuled 
without due process or trial ; on which account thei 
lung grants a general pardon to be pleaded ag^imst 
any prosecutions, that may be commenced ; ^* which 
36ems to be a law/' ^ys Barrington, ^ of as alarm- 
iQg.a nature to the Iflierty of the subject, as can be 
found in the whole code of the statutes'/' Such are 
your kisgs atod barons, zoA such your deluded^ 
of^ressed people. . 

It is said» that the people are unrelenting in their 
enmides. No slander, is more gross. When Ap- 
plus, who had impaired the power of the senate^ 
and had obstinately persecuted the plebeians by 
^eiry outrage, was brought before the people to be 
judged by them, *' and never/' says Livy% ** was 
criminal more hateful to the peopk!" they per*' 
mitted him to defer his trial. During the interval 
be died iu prison. Soon after, his body was brought 
into the forum, and his son proceeded to deliver his 
fimeral olation. The tribunes withheld him, osk ac« 
count of the extent of his father^s crimes'. The 
people however interposed, *' and they Ibtened,"^ 
says livy, '^ as attentively to his praises, as they 
had to his accusation." The tenderness and gene* 



' Bamngton*8 Anc. Stat. p. 248. 
f Dioiv Halicar .• Ubr 9. 
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toaty of the people are testified among evky na- 
tioii. When Philopcemen was taken by the Mes- 
senians, they debated what should be done with 
him\ The wealthy pronounced his death : but the 
people forgave his attack on their territories, and 
determined to save him ; they forgot his present 
violence against themselves in memory of bis U^naer 
achievements. 

It is said, that the people are envious of thosa 
who possess power, and our attention has been 
turned by many writers to the Athenians in proof 
ef this assertion. It was a principle in the policy 
of this extraordinary people, that it was better that 
a few should occasionally be banished for a certain 
period, when their celebrity gave them a dangerous 
preeminence in the state, than that they should re« 
main a terrour to the freeclom of their fellow 
citizens. 

This may be an argument against the goodnesi 
of the Athenian laws, but certainly it is no proof 
of the ingratitude of the people, or of envy to their 
most distinguished countrymen. Ostracism was w 
honourable5 that when it passed against an orSinarf 
person it fell mto disuse. The Athenian legislators 
thought it better, to estrange a few firom their native 
land by aa honourable exile, than, by continuing 

* foasanias^ lib. 8, c. 9U 
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Aeim suspected at hoine, eni^nget tkds Ij^berty. 
CUies and nations around them were perfMttoai^ 
oppressed by despots, and they had themselves Buf- 
fered by the dominauoh of the Pisistratida^ and Iqt 
other tyrannies^ which fully authorized this or ^4P 
greater precautions. 

The Athenians have been also reprobated Sx 
many unjust convicdons of celebrated inen* I ad- 
mit, that many of them were unjust. But how 
does this • affect the character of the people ? .It 
proves, that they were deceived, not that they wer^ 
4mjust or invidious. Those whom they condemned 
they believed guilty, and this was frequently pirQve4 
by their annulling tb^ own sentence, when they dis« 
covered their errour. Witness the consecjuence of 
that events when they sentenced to death eight nayal 
commauiders, whom they had sent against the La* 
cedsemonians. Immediately after their condemna^ 
tion tbey are better informed-*-«>they lament theiif 
own precipitancy, and they decree, that the £Use 
accusers should be arraigned for calumny in having 
deceived the people \ Their contrition was their own,- 
errours the crimes of those who deceived them. 



' Xeitophon, Hist. Grmc. lib. 1, p. 45^. In many caiei 
the only existing vene of the poet Demetrius may be ipplied 
to the Athenians: 

Oifif. liscit p. M^. 
VOI^. U M 
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ft is said, that the people are not thankfbl for 
benefits. Livy' abounds with instances to the con- 
inxj ; and Machiavel, who made the history of 
Rome his peculiar study, says, '^ Except Scipio, no 
tnu during the whole course of the Roman go- 
yemment suffered through the ingratitude of the 
people*/' I add, IXd not Sdpio assume a haugh- 

* 

-tiness, which might at least palliate the people's pro- 
ceedings against him ? The assertion, that the people 
ase ungrateful, is so completely belied by facts, that 
Locke' recites as an adage, ^ The reigns of good 
princes hare been always most dangerous to the 
liberties of the people/* 

It is said, that the people are inconstant. ' They 
are so ; and most inconstant in prosecuting their 
rights, while monarchies and aristocracies pursue 
their selfish interests with pertinacious wickedness. 
They are most inconstant : for, having resolved 
after great and frequent provocations to have their 
grievances redressed, nothing is more common, 
than to find them, by evasive arts, by soothing 
words, or even by something less impodng than 
either, induced to relinquish their duty and dieir 
designs. The plebeians of Rome, harassed on every 
side by the patricians, abandon the city ; but a tale 

] Lib. 4, c. 60 ; lib. 5, c.7* * Difcooi^ lib. 1, 30. 

'Oo Oovcrament, b. d, s. l66. 
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of the Belly and the Members from Menenius as- 
suage^ their rage, and they return to the city. The 
pe(^le are so inconstant, that their unsuspecting 
carelessness sometimes betrays them into ludicrous 
situations. I shall quote an instance to this effect 
from the conduct of a people very jocular, but so 
singularly oppressed, that their pleasantry is most 
remarkable. A report "was circulated in Dublin 
during a duke of Bedford's administration^ that a 
union between England. and Ireland^ a measure 
ever deprecated by the people, was to "be proposed 
to parliament. The populace assembled in College 
Green, threatened and insujted some members of 
parliament, and imposed o^ths on others ; they 
then broke into the house of commons, placed an 
old woman in the speaker's chair, and began to 
debate on the propriety of introducing pipes and 
tobacco. Such is the inconstancy of the people. 

I condemned, and F again condemn democracy ; 
but I could not admit, that falsehoods should be 
imputed to it and to the people, and suffer them to 
pass unanswered. The ignorance and the neces- 
sities of the mere people un^t them for administer- 
ing the afiairs of nations. Their virtues unfit them. 
Their zeal against a criminal frequently changes into 
[dty foir this imfortunate. Thus the malefactor is 

* Macartney *8 Post. Works^ vol. 2^ p. 141. 
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absolved, justice defeated, and crirace encouraged. 
Nor is their gratitude less pemidous. They are 
excessive in their returns for kkidness, they ooq«> 
sider any limits to tb^r prodigality a disgrace to 
their affections, and thence they inveist their aiaf- 
posed benefactors with power and iniueace fiital lo 
their liberty and fortunes. Void of deceit the«i* 
selves, they are open to impostors ; they consider a 
vehement demeanour and warm professions as the 
ingenuous emotions of the soul. Thus demagogues 
exasperate their resentments, inflame their hopes^ 
and agiute them to their undoing ; till at butt; kn^ 
tated and enraged in the extreme by these nfe- 
creants and incendiaries, they inflict the very cala* 
mides, that they would punish. In hatred of in* 
justice and selfishness, they confound all justice, all 
law *and order. In times of scarcity for insfesiioe 
they fire magazines of com, to lessen the pricey 
and increase the stock of provisicm. Their acts are 
jDot so truly passionate, as insane ; and they vesemUe 
in their extent and consequence rather the cUstrac* 
tion of the elements, than the proceedings of €aBa\ 
But let it be ranonbered, that the people^ the 
rulers in a democracy, are far diffesenily situate 
from the misrulers in monarchies and aristociacies. 
The latter injure others without sympitth|^» and 

' if ^ijfuncparia r) rOAvroasf,*, Arist. De fi^pub. Kb, S, c lOL 
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without (uffering ; while the former cannot injure. 
Others without soon and severely feeling the effecti 
^ of their own errours« This is one great reason for 
the quickness and Vivacity of their repentance. But 
here again the defects of democracies are obvious : 
the people may repent^ but they know not how tq 
profit b^ their peoitence. Whether erring or re- 
forming, they are the victims of passion, of igno- 
rance, and imposture ; till at length, tired and con* 
founded by their unavailing efforts, the government 
of the mere people changes to an oligarchy, or to 
an aristocracy, which ends in monarchy. This be* 
ing. the situation of democracy, it's beginning, pn>» 
gre89, change, and catastrophe, who would wish to 
h^ve jt established ^mong men ? I must however 
repeat, that, while I condemn democracy, I do not 
aiminate the people. Men are criminal who act 
knowingly wrong, but the people err through ig« 
norance. 

MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, OR DEMOCRACY, 
SINGLE OR COMBINED, FORMING A D£F£CTIV£ 
GOVERNMENT, SHOWN IN A REVIEW OF THX 
ROMAN STATE. 

I have unequivocally shown my disapprobation of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy^ as forming 
a political government* I now proceed to show^ by 
a review of. the fluctusitions of the Koman stat^, the 
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defects and misfortunes, which proceed from any 
two of them being combined, or from all of them 
being united in one constitution. This inquiry not 
only suits exactly the occasion, but it will also il- 
lustrate some preceding disquisitions^ and prepare the 
way for those which are to follow. 

The first account of the Roman people, which 
deserves any notice, relates, that a number of men 
in a certain period dwelt in Italy under the direction 
of Romulus and Remus. I speak thus generally, 
for exactness in such remote affairs betrays, if I mis- 
take not, little sagacity ; though Plutarch ^ says, that 
Romulus began to build the city of Rome on the 
twenty-first of April, as another person, with little 
more extravagance, has calculated the day of the 
month on which the world began. 

It is said, that in the beginning Romulus divided 
the people into tribes *. Hervey asserts, however, 
there were no tribes, because Livy does not mention 
this distinction. He does not, it is true, in his ac- 
count of the first arrangement ; but he afterward 

' Romulus.- 

*. Dion Halicar. lib. 2, c. 7* If the Romans were a banditti, 
Bomulus might have .assisted in dividing them Into tribes. If, 
however^ the Roman:i were a regular accamolation cf families, 
he could not -, for tribes precede politic establishments, and are 
in effect minor states^ which possess their disiinctioo afkr tbqr 
coalesce with othen, and form one commonwealth. 
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Ipedfies three ancient tribes, Rbamnes, Tadenses^ 
Lucopea* The tribes were divided into curiae, an4 
these into decurise, each of which had it's particular 
leaden That is, the people were divided into bodies 
of eleven, and of one hundred and ten. To each 
of the corisB an equal portion of the whole territory 
was assigned. 

The senate, according to Dion of Halicamassus \ 
was originally formed thus : Three individuals were 
chosen from each of the three tribes, and three from 
each of the thirty curiae. - This election produced 
ninety-nine persons, Romulus added one to them by 
his own prerogative, and thus the senate consisted 
of one hundred members. Lord Hervey* denies this, 
and he condemns the historian's whole account, say- 
ing, that he fictitiously assunilated the Roman con- 
stitution to the Grecian states; and adding, that this 
was his conduct in respect to every law, institution, 
and custom among the Romans. I perceive but very 
impmect reasons for this imputation, and none 

' lib. 10, c. 6. 

* Henrey to Middleton, Letters, p. 73. It amazes me, that 
Herrey should say, that there were no tribes originally at Rome, 
mhta they have been common to every part of the worid; as 
also the minor divisions of curiae, to which the /svycroi and 
^ig/Mi in some measure corresponded. The same are observable 
in the Saxon instituiion } in the East, as may be seen in the 
Ayeen Akberry ) and - In America, see Heriot*s Trflvels, 
p. 408-, &c. 
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iHiatarer for the point to which it is applied. lAff«f 
flerrej is also of opinion, that the senate wae menAy 
the king's council ; and he affirms \ that there is aQ 
authority for believing, that (luring the whole regal 
government the people had directly or incfirectly^ 
actuidly or virtually^ any share or concern in the 
choice of the senators. 

Hervey $eems to have had a very exahed notion 
df the prerogatives of the Roman king^. Hb ar* 
gmnents in m^ny cases to substantiate this opinkm 
would just as soon prove^ that the acts of the Britisli 
parliament were royal ordinances, because they are 
entitled from the year of the monarch's reign ii| 
which the parliament passed them. Romulus was 
himself elected *; and so improbable is it, that he 
named the senate, that it b much more likely a ae? 
nate, or some council simitar to the senate, recom« 
mended him to the choice of the people. We read 
of senators bdng called fathers for their {Mety ', or 
because they had £ithei3, or because they were fii* 
thers : it seems to me evident, that they were so de^ 
nominated through respect, age being a universal 
characier of reverence among men. It is also pro* 
Jbable, that Dion of Halicaniassus ^ gives a just be* 
piuse a natural account of the causes of dieir ap« 
pointment, they coincide with the motives for pre^ 



> Letter 4> ^ 68. • Dno Hslktr. fih^ 2, c 4. 

f Aoreliut Victor, RonmU Vita. « lib. 9» e. §. 
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ftrrfng nikBfidiiak in all Bgee!--»-^biiiii,Tirtue»ricIie8, 
and a numerous famSy,** eays ihe historian, '^<fisdn« 
gufehed them from the poor and the unknown.*' 

I do ROC understand how it can be imagined, that 
RoiButus could have named the senate, which was 
aft act of peace ; nor indeed do I perceire hj wlot 
eiperience of events in society we should conclude, 
Aat even in the military department he bad the so» 
preme nomination of the chief officers of the state* 
I dioold suppose, that his legitimate authority re^ 
senibled that of the ataman or chief of the Eosacks, 
at described by Pallas \ ** The ataman, the chief 
of the Kosacks of Jaik, depends on the military 
ccrffege that appoints him. fie has twenty counsel- 
lors, called staf*chinas, or senators, of which the 
chief assemble daily in the court-house of ihe dty.** 
HawVing mentioned various offices, ^* these it is neces? 
sary to have filled, in order to be enabled to reach 
the dignity of starchina ; it is also necessary to have 
served in the city magistracy. The authority of this 
democratkal regency [[aristooraticai rather] is very 
fimiiad, ai^ all public a^ts are determined in i| 
general assembly of the people/^ This account of 
(he Kosack government coincides in many particular^ 
with the Roman, during the reign of it*s first kings, 
thougli the latter h|ui the three simple orders of 

? Vojage, t. a, p. 99. 
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monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, tnose dearly 
and fully expressed* 

The Roman people decided ultimately en ail cUef 
questions ; and the senate^ which was appointed by 
£simily and by service, as no one not a patrician, no 
one who had not filled certain civil and military si- 
tuations, could be a senator, had peculiar and ex- 
traordinary powers. They had also coordinate power 
with the people in many great cases, and in none 
inore important than in the election of the kii^ '• 
The king was high priest, guardian, of the lavs, 
andadministrator of justice*; though there wasaL 
ways an aqppeal from his decision to the people \ be 
assembled both them and the senate ; and he first de* 
dared his opinion, but his conduct was directed by 

> Livy wf%, Numa Poropilius popali jussu patribus auctori- 
bus Romae regnasse : and again, lYilias HoBtiiins bring dead, 
res, ut institutum jam inde ab initio erat, ad palm redient. 
Quo comitia habita Ancum Martium regem populos creavit 
lib. I, c. 32. 

• Dion Halicar. lib. 2, c. 14. 

• Hervey, letter 13th, p. 2ao, supposes, that the lex pro- 
Tocatioois was first passed during the administratiootof Poplioofau 
This he probably adopted from Plutarch, who afBnns this id 
his Life of So!on. But this assertion is no more true, than that 
Magna Cbarta established unknown privileges. The lex pro- 
vocationis belor.ged to the Roman constitution when it was 
a kingdom. Seneca says, aeque notat,- Romulum periisse solis 
defectione. Provocationem ad populom etiam a r^bua fiiitf^ 
Epistola 108. Cicero said the same^ de Aepub. lib. 1. 
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majority of senators and people. The Roman 
constitution^ from this account, contained die three 
ofders of goTemment; a monarchy, though the 
Idng^s trust by being elective approached that of the 
chief magiBtraf e of a commonw^lth ; an aristocracy, 
\Ai\ch also approached the council of a common- 
ivealth, in ccmsequence of age and services being 
necessary to qualify patricians to sit in that assembly; 
and a democracy^ which was represented . by die 
assembfies of the people. 

Hiefituation of the Roman afl^rs during diis 
early period does not prepossess ua in favour of a 
mixed form of government, and the events in die 
8id>sequent reigns are sdll less satis&ctory. The 
elder Tarquin violates the constitution ; he changes 
it in his own person from an elecdve to an hereditary 
kingdom ; and, neglecting the recommendation of 
the senate ', he appeals to the people alone for thdr 
approbation. Servius Tullius pursues a difierent 
ccmduct *• He assumes the sovereignty at the will of 
the patddans in despite of the people ; and pro* 
Aecutingr the same object, he by. his census, in 
changing the distribution of the people from curias 
to centuries, in a great measure annuls their polhi. 
cal power. 

* LiviaSy lib. !> c. 35. 

* PriiTius ipjussa populi volontate patrum regnarit. Ibid. 
)ib. 1, c. 41. 
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Jn the first r^os we perceiTe the three aimple 
orders uobed. With T«rqirai this was changed to 
the union of oioiiirchy and democracy. yJVhh Ser- 
imis tbb was agam changed for a uftion of moiiaicby 
and ariflCocracy : and all in their conduct and effecia 
controrated the principles of good gofemmsnt> pnw 
ticolarly and eminently the reg^^ as appears by the 
fiaUowing facts* Romulus oommitted fratriddr 'm 
wder to e^oy sovereign power alone: he asaomed 
a body guard of three hundred nm, wUcht eoa^ 
aderiQg die population, was a standing amy; be 
entirely reduced the importance of the s ee a tof s \ 
essembUng diem ntther for form than buflineBs ; and 
was at last assassinated by them. On this exploit die 
senators participated the sovereignty, and len ruled 
in succession for erery five days. This ariatociacy 
was still more intoloable to the peqple, and thef 
eomplwedy that the royal tyranny was by this ia» 
creased a hundncd fold. They demanded a king. 
As Romulus Mras a military man, the Romans bow 
i4>pointed Numa, who was of a contrary dii^ositiQii. 
8ut Numa was a consummate hypocrite^ and infi* 
mte}y more crinunal than his predecesBor. Theevil 
which Romulus perpetmed ended nearly wkh his 
life ; but the crimes of Numa disgraced the Roman 
manners and character as long as the Roman name 
continued, for the best and wisest of the nation were 

f Pltttarch, Romulus. 



tainted wkh tks fli^)ei!Stitioii, vhich tUs royal priest 
and pro|»liet introduced among them. 

Jb&tr him ftuocceded, first, Tu&ub Hostilius, then 
Jlncitt Martiiks, ofittirard Titfquin* The last, nn* 
tai^fat by the fate of Romulus, commenced bk 
leign fay a gross nolatbn of dieiondamental prinp 
dplfls of tile ctmstititdon* He affected popnlancyy 
and pmtcttded to hold Ims crpwa by the people*a £u 
vour m despite of the sente. He deseed a to/bd 
disBobtbn of tfiis assembly ; init finding this too 
haxardons to effect at om:e, he took a less ahtrming 
coume* Instead of openly attempting to destroy 
iheir powcTi he rendered their oppositbn ineftctual 
by inirodneing one hundred new sensiton, vdio, ^le 
must suppose, were devoted to liis interest. Tim 
by thdr preponderance in the senatorial counstds fat 
secured the sd^nusaon of dieseoate to his will. This 
X^npnn was dain by his nephews, whom he faad 
OTerreached, and thus he eacpiated his treachery and 
tyranny together. 

Serrius TuUius, I have observed, took a contrary 
course : so that Machiavd is wrong, who consi4ers 
Sylla as a singular example of one who sought ty- 
mnny by addressing rather the aiistocratlcal than 
the plebeian Action. This man absolutely destroyed 
the popular branch of the constitution ; for after his 
regulations it was not the most numerous body, but 
the richest, that formed a majority of the people. 
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The next step in this eirentful progress of royalfy 
k the death of Servios Tullius, slain by the joint 
conspiracy of his son and daughter-in-law, who had 
sdready committed adultery, and murdered their xe- 
q)£ctive spouses, in order to unite their interests and 
ambidon by marriage. In consequence the younger 
Tarquin is by various artifices declared king* Having 
plundered the rich, disgraced the • patridans, op- 
pressed the people, and violated Lucretia, the na- 
tion revoked, he was dethroned, and with him roy- 
alty, which had existed for two hundred and forty- 
four years, was for ever banished from Rome. 
**' From his expulsion,'' says Livy ^ '^ we date the 
beginning of liberty ; then the Roman people be- 
came free, and the empire not of men but of laws 
prevailed. •'* 

\Vlth the abolition of royalty I concave a con- 
aderable change was effected in the constitution. 
Tet Polybius' affirms, that, during the consulate, the 
three orders of government were entirely preserved 
in the Roman state ; and Livy ^ most expressly says, 
that to this alteration we are to attribute rather an 
increased freedom than any diminudon of the royal 
authority. Immediately after the expulsion of l\ff- 
quin, the danger of a counter-revolution might 
strengthen the hands of the consuls ; and the gra^ 

» Lib. 1, c. €0. • Ibid. lib. 2, c. 1. • lib. (J. 

•Lib. 2^c.l. 
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of all orders for thdr deliverance might evem 
invest tt*s chief promoters with an extent of power^ 
vrhich was> never voluntarily bestowed on their royal 
predecessors. But there were immediiaitely many 
causes, which must materially have impaired the 
royal prerogatives in their descent to the consuls. 

The regal power was diminished on the instant of 
the consular institution. *' For a perpetual, an an- 
nual ms^;istracy, for the government of one, that 
of two was established/' says Florus ', *^ lest by it's 
angleness or continuance it might be corrupted/* 
There can be no doubt, but that a-power divided be- 
comes less operative; nor can there be any doubt, but 
that shortening it*s duration weakens it's efBciency, 
for otherwise an estate by the year is equal to an 
estate for life. The impotency of the consular go • 
vemment was so obvious soon after it was exercised % 
as to indicate the necessity of appointing a dictator^ 
that is a legalized despot ^ : and here I may remark, 

^ De Mutatiooe Reipab. \ Livius, lib. 2, c. 18. 

^ A quoprovocatlo non est liviusj lib. 2 : which in lib. Z, 
c. S5, be calls onicom presidium libertatis. On the election of the 
dictator, who was named by the consul or praetor absolutely, 
(Plutarch^ Marodlua,) all mi^trates lost their power except 
the tribunes. Polybius^ lib. 3, c. 18. Plutarch, Antonius. He 
could impriion whom he pleased^ and inflict capital punishment 
without form of trial. This office at the commenoemeat was 
gcanted for a.short time, and CamiUus was the first, who btdd 
it for more thau sii oiontha. 
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thai^ a^ the Ath€?nian state always leaacid ift iV^ tat» 
cesses to a decoocracy, the Romaa in it's txcgmm 
inclkied to a despotism. The Atheaiaiis by thtir 
judgment of ostracism, rather than eicpose their 
freedom to the poasibiiity of danger^ dismiKed their 
most pq>ul^ citieeos ; while the Romaost by ap* 
poiatiiig the most celebrated of their people €o the 
dictatorship, occasionally authorised by law that do^ 
auoatioa as a refuge, which the Atbeniaos regarded 
as a catastrophe to be prevented by suspecting dai^ 
ger even from virtue itself. 

The weakness of die ooosulate is obttoos 
from other mutadons. In the year ^I after the 
finmdiog of Rome, beside the mterve&tioa of the 
dictiUorship, the form of the consdtutiQD was 
changed, and the decemvirs succeeded the oonsiib. 
These were displaced, and the consda resomed 
their occupatbn \ After this the consols again re- 
signed their situation, and in their pbce, on accomit 
of their incompetence to meet the exigency of af* 
fairs, six military tribunes were appointed to ad- 
minister the business of the state \ 

^Xiimis, lib. a, cSS. 

* lib. S, c. i3 1. Thtf was the sobteiiiige ; fo Platsichtffaieivtt 
Ikat tbe «x militirjr tribunes were appoinCed to amaae ttm 
people, who were belter pleased^ that the conMriar power dioiild 
be divided sDOiig abc than two. Camillus. He adda, that, oo 
the people*! heiog adnained to attam the eaowkte, thia 
waa SBvivad^v and the military triboDot caoMd lbr< 
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Beside tfie shortness of the consular power com- 
pared with the regal, and it's division between two 
pei^ons, the consuls absolutely lost great preroga- 
tives, which the king had enjoyed. The consul did 
not fill the ofEce of sovereign pontiff, which pos- 
sessed such inBueirge on public affairs, that he who 
exercised it could put a complete negative on all 
political proceedings. His knowledge df auspices 
from chickens feeding on holy dough, &c., had more 
absolute control on the Roman councils, than (he* 
contradictory though orthodox knowledge of popes 
and archbishops has had at different periods 6n the 
interests of Great Britain. 

The consuls also lost the censorship, which ori- 
ginally belonged to the kings. It is true, that the 
censorship was unimportant in the time of royalty 
in comparison to the influence which it afterward 
obtained ; yet still the power of the consuls was 
lessened by this, as by the extraordinary power of 
any other magistrate. The prerogative of the con- 
suls was also diminished by the institution of the 
praetorship, which, had equally been a limb of royalty 
and of the consulate, and by many other circum- 
stances, particularly by the appointment of procon- 
suls '• It is to no purpose in oppositioa to these ob- 

' Platarcb. says^ that there were one handred and twenty pro- 
consuls and praetors at Caesar's levee at Lucca. Plutarch^ Pom- 
pey. I may observe^ that the office of treasurer belonged to 

VOL. I. N 
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^rvations to say, that the business of the state so 
accumulated, that the consul could not attaid to 
the census^ that he could not administer joatiee ki 
person, and that the provinces of the state became 
so numerous, that proconsuls ivere of neeesaty 
chosen to manage their various and impcrtankt con- 
cerns. All these offices and appomtments being de- 
ducted from the consulate, lessened the power of the 
consuls relatively to what was enjoyed by the senate, 
whose in^ortance increased mth the increa^ng do- 
minion of the Roman name. 

Yet notwithstanding this manifest ^sparity between 
the executive and senatorial power after the abofition 
of royalty at Rome, Polybius, as I hare btiinated, 
affirms, that the government was happily mnred, 
regal in the consul, aristocratical in the senate^ de- 
mocratical in the people. I say, that m no time, 
except occasionally during the ftrst reigns perhaps, 
was ever the Roman state ruled by this trmitarian 
power ; and indeed it is not nK>re absurd, than any 
miraculous confusion of persons and numbers, to 
suppose, that there should exist in a state three di* 
stinct powers, coordkiate, suiH'eine^ barmonioiis, 
and permanent in their operations. I have shown, 
that the consul could not cou&terbalsmce the senate. 

the Rocnan execuUrt power, but that Poplioob Mjparaleil it 
from the exeqptive. Plutarch^ Poplicda, 
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t shall nov 'show, lint the people did not connteD- 
balaoDe the aenate ; ind it "wiH incidentally appear* 
that ifAeuwer the people aBnmed political conse- 
quence k oo ca aiDced aome ruplnre or convulaon in 



It has been said vaont2i^fy,tixat the people dected 
to the nBgistacy, sanctioned die laws, had the ap^ 
pellant juxisdiction, and decided nkimatdj on peace 
and war\ But what appearance does die people 
make in comparison to the senate ? That of a sfaiftkig 
xnollknde and a select statboary assenibly. And 
how are diepeople's pretensions ditapated, when we 
onalyse their authority ! Dionysios of Hahcaraasspfif 
is of 4^iaGBi, (hat eren during the kingly government 
the seaate had the sorereignty ; and he says ex- 
pressly, that, when the kings were dismissed, the 
Roman state became an aristocracy '• 

On the dassification of Servius in 1 75 the peoj^ 
ivere in a great measure disfranchised, for by his 
arrangement die first dass, chat is, the richest. 



w, lib. B, c 3. 

* AXA' li 7^9^VL rar «{x« rw mi9W¥ tv npar^. ^Aatiq. S. 
Tib. 2, p. 85. 

' A^iroxpariaf ysyofMyOf : lib. 5, p. 266. Beside all this^ 
F^biiis, called Mmamxa, reduced ^ popolaoe, vfao bad beea 
diBpened among all the otfaer tribef^ ii.to four, caHed the tn- 
bostirbaDae : bjtkit tbepeople lost mach mfbence in 
livius, Ub. 11^ c. 46. 

m2 
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counted against the remaining in every vote as 
ninety-eight to ninety-five ; so that if the first class 
were secured, the others offered an ineffectual oppo- 
sition: it was a scheme, by which one was made the 
majority of six. By this mode of voting, another 
capital distinction was superadded to the original one 
between patricians and plebeians : then stood on 
either side not only the noble and ignoble, but the 
rich and the less rich, which soon ended in the rich 
and the destitute. 

It would appear from the account of Dionyaus of 
Halicarnassus, that even under Romulus the ple- 
beians had little power or consequence ; he likens 
them to the peiiestaV among the Thessalians, and 
to the thetes among the Athenians ; these were de- 
grading names ; but, says the same historian, he 
artfully gave them a fair appellation, and called the 
authority of the patricians over the people patro* 
nage. '^The situation of the plebeians and patricians 
had in many respects a great similarity to that of 
lords and vassals in the feudal times: indeed in 
some respects the services were identical ; the ple- 
beians were to provide fortunes for their patron's 

* Dion. Halicar. lib 2, c. 9, Of the thetes PlaUrch speaks 
in miserable terms. He says, that they were obliged to pay 
the sixth of the produce of their lands (o the rich, or to engage 
their persons to their creditors. Solon. 
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daughter', if the patron were poor ; and if he or 
his son were made captive they were to ransom 
him at their own expense. The client was not to 
give evidence against the patron, and the patron was 
to be the client's advocate when, called to justice. 

The coincidence between the two orders in an- 
cient and modem times is still more offensively 
strong in other respects. The patricians treated the 
people as outcasts and aliens. It may be said, this 
could not be, for were they not permitted to share the 
chief offices of the state ? and had they not tribunes 
to defend their rights ? On the return of the people 
from the Sacred Mount they were permitted to 
nominate two tribunes, who, with three colleagues, 
were always to be chosen by the people. These 
gavQ some determination to the objects and interests 
of the people ; but observe, the tribunes, who v^ere 
at first two, were increased thirty-six years after the 
creation of the- office to' ten. The power of the 
tribunes was merely negative, and by increasing 
their number the consequence of the tribunate was 
diniinished : for if all the tribunes did not concur, 
that is, if any one of them dissented from his as- 
sociates, the opposition of the others was nugatory \ 
The tribunes were city magistrates : they could 

* DtOD. Halicar. lib. 2, c. 10. Plutarch, Romulus. • 

^Polybius and Plutardi (Tiberias Gracchus) say, if one 
$cnt^d, the vote of the rest was ineffectual. 
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eserdsc no jumdictioo beyond it's limtte, nor w«i« 
dwy peraiitted to sleep out of the dty, which pio- 
lutntion Dioityaius of Halicuixaeuis skjs contiaiiMd 
Id bis ume*. 

That .the senate aai patrictam treated the ple- 
bdau contemptuously, even vUe they admitted 
them with extreme reluctance to be eEgible to 
many official sttuationB, there can be no doubt. 
This ccmduct is common to the aristocracy of every 
Btate. ** Do you think it poaaible," says Demo- 
sthenes', '< that the few should be friendly to the 
many, and that they who are anxious to cominaDd 
can be friends to equality f" Ni> casualty in the 
whole course of human knowledge has et er inrali- 
dated this observation. The contempt of the patri- 
cians for the people continued, and in some mea- 
sure increased. They would not permit the people 
to contract maniages with them ; they affinned, 
that they wanted auspices', as if, said the plebeians, 
we were odious to the Gods*. TTios lately atho- 
lies were not permitted to intermarry in Ireland 

' Liviui, lib. 2j ,c. 33. The tribniK* had no jurbdiction 
beyond the city, nor were tbey permined to sleep out of it : 
which Dkn. Hd. u^ cobiuiumI to his time. lib. 8, c. 5f. 

*De Rbod. Liben. pl 146. 

* Lib. 4, c. 6 ; lib. 6, c. 41 ; Liviiu. Hiiu when Corinth 
was subject (o an arittocrncf , the metnben of it manied imong 
tbenuelvei. Herodotns, lib. 5, c. go. 

* Liviui, lib. 4, c. 6. 
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m^ protiesfaat^* Nor ^ould the patricians by any 
means adoM tbem to exercise the sacerdotal office : 
"This, they affirmed/' says Livy ', '•regarded rather 
the Gods than thefnselves^ and that it behoved them 
to $ee, that the holy things n^gbt not be polluted^ 
lest destruction should attend the commonwealth/* 
Tyranny is never complete, until God is made in* 
terested ia the selluhaess of man. 
» There never viras diat consent between the orders 
of the Roman state to which Polybius alludes : on 
the coptrary, their refuge from their own dissen* 
i^ns was hoanlides abroadt ^ Foreign wars bang 
ended,** says Diqnysius of Halicamassus% ^' civil 
broUs aro^.'* This was so eternally the sequel, that 
the ebeervatioa of Isocrates^ on the Trtbailians, 
^< that they were never agreed at home, except vfhm 
confedaMed to pillage some neighboaring nation,*' 
18 exactly suited to the Roman state. 

This disposition to war proceeded, d» it commonly 
does, from the radical defects of the canatitution, 
and from the defects^ which I have before spedfted^ 
of dividing the people into patricians and plebeians^ 
and into rich and poor* Tbe poor and the pie* 
beiana» being oppressied, were uneasy; and they 
were cbmoroua when their miseries were greatly 
aggravated* Tbe senate, to avoid forcing the 

' Lib. 10^ c. 6. • I/.b. 6, p. 344. Livius^ lib. 2, c. 30. 

* Pinatb. p. 430. 
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people to revolt, and yet determined not to forbear 
their oppression, fomented causes of quarrel with 
foreign states ; and thus for the time,- by discharg- 
ing the people's rage abroad, they escaped them- 
selves the impetuosity of their resentment But 
this temporary expedient increased the misery of 
the people, as the citizens, until the year 347, 
were obliged, to serve in the army without pay 
from the state. Frequent wars reduced the less 
rich to narrower circumstances, while the poor 
were ruined ; for during war the people^s land 
was left untilled, and their crops neglected, or the 
incursions of the enemy destroyed them, while the 
spoils of war were scanty or soon dissipated. Still 
they were enrolled ; they first mortgaged their lands, 
and afterward their persons : thence the cry against 
ysurers and the rich, who, sitting at home idle 
spectators of the hardships of their fellow-citizens, 
seized the lands, which were not redeemed, or 
enslaved the debtor^ if personal security had been 
given and forfeited. Is it then wonderful they 
should complain, that, while they fought abroad 
for liberty and empire, at home they lost their for- 
tunes and themselves, and that to them war was less 
grievous than peace, enemies than friends? So 
wholly was this state employed in war, that it might 
be called it's existence. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Numa, says, that the temple of Peace was never 



1 
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shut before the reign of Augustus*: Suetonius, 
that the temple of Janus, which means the same, 
was shut only twice from the foundation of Rome, 
until his dominion ; and that, the second time, it 
was opened the same year that it had been closed. 

The people never had any erfectual authority in 
the state. They or their tribunes might raise a 
tumult, and Gracchus or Clodius traverse it*s admi- 
nistration, or even menace the dissolution of the 
state : but stable absolute power, sufficient to coun-^ 
terbalance the senate, they never enjoyed. When 
they summoned their strength they were seldom 
successful ; their claims were disregarded or eluded, 
for they were frequently the dupes of the crafty 
patricians. Thus when the state was in danger, 
and the plebeians thought that this gave them an 
opportunity to have their grievances redressed, I 
mean those debts cancelled by the state, which they 
had incurred in fighting for it's safety or dominion, 
they refused to enrol themselves, till they received 
a surety to this purpose. A dictator is chosen*, 
they are given fair words, they relent, the legions 
are completed, and they return victorious. On re- 
minding the senators of their promises, and claim- 
ing their accomplishment, they are denied. Again, 
and again for a third time, the same claims were 

' SuetoniuSj lib. 2, c. 29. * Li vius, lib. 2, c. 30. 
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xjaskde on the part of the people, and answered by 
the same duplicity on the part of the senate. The 
frauds on their expectations were gross, reiterated, 
and iounediately succeeded each other. « 

Thus the people fought and conquerf d : and the 
nch anticipated the events equally of victory or 
defeat, as by the loan of mcdiey at great interest 
they secured to themselves the spcnls either of the 
enemy or of thdr fellow^tizens. Even when lands 
were taken by the army, the patrician and the opu« 
lent possessed them^Ives nearly of the whole, coa^ 
trary to justice, humanity, and the express provi^ 
sions of the Licinian law'. Thus the. agrarian 
foundation of the state, which required that none 
should possess more or less than a certain territory, 
was destroyed : thus the people became gradually 
poorer and more wretched, till at last they sunk into 
a rabble supported by public charity, amused with 
shows, and even more abject thao the Caerites, who 
had the title of citizens of Rome, but not their 
privileges*. Having traced the origin axid progress 

> Ma<)e in 386* Plulaseh wys, that, ip the eariy 9fB» of 

Rome^ when it*8 people acquired xemiory by aixss, part wai 
sold^ part was added to the public domains, part was distri- 
buted to the poorer citizens. Tiberius Gracchus. 

*Aulus Geilios, lib. l6, c. 13. The satirist's accoont of 
the Roman populace in his time, in which he mentions panem 
•t ckeenses, is neariy a translation of Demosthcocs-^-" thejr 
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cl the Roman people, I aball briefly pivmie Ae 
forume of the senate. 

This body was at first prob^ly elected, andconp 
sisted of one himdred. It was afterward increaaed 
perhaps to two bandred, on the unioci of the Sa^ 
bines with the Romans. By Tarquin it was en* 
larged to three hundred. These members last added 
were called senators nimarum gentium^ and re^ 
semUed in some degiee the former senators^ as the 
new burghers at Genoa did those of the older 
families '. The number of senators was diminished 
by the eacecodons of the kings% and recruited by 
Brutus in his consulship to their former complement 
of three hundred, by introducing the chiefe* of the 
equestrian order into the senate. These so added 
were called the conscript fathers, and at this num'* 
her they continued for a conaderable time. 

I have observed, that this body made frequent 
luid direct attempts against the Uberty of the people^ 
I have also intimated, that the establishment of a 
dictator was one of their many artifices to the same 
e&ct. This magistrate, whether diected seemingly 
to quell an insurrecdon', or to resist the passing of 

legard you as serving men^ satisfied with part'idpatlng the 
theatrical fbndt» sod the serapa of meat oocasiooally seat to 
you/* Olyntii. 3. p. Sg. 

' Keysler*s Travels, letter 38. ^ * Livius, lib. 2» c. U 

'Livins, lib. 2, c. 18. 
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the Licinian law', or from whatevier motive at any 
time, was originally intended to serve the patricians 
at the expense of <the people^. They recommended 
the oiEce artfully for the general advantage^ and 
the people as usual were duped by their insidious- 
ness. A dictator was a tyrant ; and to his other 
intolerable prerogatives, after the battle of Cannx, 
in which eighty senators were killed, he obtained a 
right to nominate to the senate^. At first of course 
the tyrant employed his power discreetly ; he filled 
up the vacancies in the senate by those who had 
obtained the curule offices, then by those who had 
served the edileship. These being all nominated, 
he chose the tribunes of the people, and so on, till 
he had completed the constitutional number of the 
senate*. But the senators, by naming a dictator for 
their own treacherous purposes, had sealed their 
own ruin, and named their own executioner. It 
was in consequence of their dictatorial power of 
appointing absolutely the senators, that from time 
to time dictators and censors, under pretence of 
purifying the senate^ utterly corrupted it. Thus 

» Livius, lib. 7, c. 22. Mbid. lib. 6, c.37, 38. 

• Ibid, lib.' 6, c. 6. 

^ Octogintt Canns praetenea aot senatores, aut qui eos magi- 
stratns gessissent^ unde in seoatum lege deberent. Liviot, 
lib. 22, c. 49. ' 

*Ibid. lib. 29, c. 57. 
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from three hundred it was increased to , four, five, 
six, nine hundred, and in the time of Augustus it 
contained one thousand*. Thus boys and gray- 
beards^ slaves and parasites, were mingled in the 
same assembly with the freest minds and the bravest 
virtue of the world. 

The review of the Roman state, beside the in- 
finite circumstances and conclusions it . suggests, 
shows most manifestly the dispoation of kings to 
become despots, of the aristocracy to domineer, of 
the people to be duped, oppressed, and debased. 
It shows also, that the combination, of the three 
orders, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
which Polybius peculiarly attributes, to the state, if 
it ever had any existence, was most transitory : and 
it ^ems to me a solecism in language to sayi that 
they, or any two of them, however united, could 
for any time harmonize together. Two may oc- 
casionally combine against a. third ; but if they be 
successful, they will immediately quarrel with each 
other. At one time we find a Roman king attempt- 
ing tyranny over people and senate : at other times 
we find the king associating with the people against 
the aristocracy, and at another with the aristocracy 
against the people.. The king's office on the death 

of Romulus having ceased, we find the slristocracy 

• 

> Suetonius, lib. '2, c. 49. He reduced them to six hundred. 
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attempdng to taDcio&e. die prerogatives of loyaky £a 
their owit persons; aiul we also find, that, after 
cfae final bamsbmeot of kiogs, the people located 
their autfaortty in die state to the ambition of tbe 
aenite. Meitfaer in tbe Roman nor in any other 
state, I repeat it, have monarchy, aristocracy, and 
ilemocracy, or any two of . them, ever r^ularly 
possessed coordinane power. If they were regular 
in their proceedings, they were not coontinatte ; if 
coordinate, they were at variance. Uobbes^, re- 
fleedng on tins combination, aaya, ^ that sach a 
goremmettt is not a fovemment, but a division of 
tbe commonwealth split into three factions called 
mixed monarchs :*' and I entirely coiQcide with Ta- 
dcus*, ths^ if ifaey were nxuted, they coaU not 
hang retain their disdnct independence, aa tiiey 
would oecessariiy encroach on each other's an- 
thority, and conquer or be overpowered. ' Tins has 
been the uniform catastrophe; ooC only of tise 
Roman state, bnt of aS the Cotfaic idngdoms raised 
or the roins of the Roman empire,' whether called 
mixed or limited monarchies, or, according to Puf- 
fendorf, irregular monardiies. 

My object is now I think cleaiiy ascertained, so 
fsur at least, that I would not establish a monarchy, 
which sacrifices many to one, or an aristocracy, 
which increases the grievance by the increased num- 

' Leviathan^ part. 2, c. 29. '^ ^Vonal. lib. 4, c. 23. 
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ber of rulers, or a democracy^ which changes a 
people into a multitude, or any of them combined 
or confounded together, for the government of 
nations. It is my object, to frame a commonwealth^ 
founded on unlimited liberty, and universal subor- 
dination. In such a 8tate> though uniformity would 
not always be preserved, revolutions and insurrec- 
tions could not harass mankind, and distract the 
land. The rivers which intersect it's territory 
would not occasionally sweep away their banks, and 
pursue untried courses'. Neither would storms and 
tempests, which break up the channels of the deqi, 
and sink the earth in the abyss, destroy it's seaports 
and inundate it's fields ; but airs and currents moved 
by known laws at varying intervals with endless 
vicissitude would preserve the whole in purity and 
stability for ever. 

Before I develop what I coqceive to be most 
likely to secure this envied situatkm, it is necessary 
to notice some opinions, which, if true, would 
confine within very contracted limits the possibility 
of it's adoption. 

CONCERNING CLIMATE, AS INFLUENCING LAWS 
AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Many lawgivers, it is said, have formed their re- 
gulations in reference to the climate, soil^ and situa^ 

I Pallas speaks thus of the impetuosity of the Soura, Travels^ 
vol. 1, p. 37. 
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tion of the country for which they legislated. On 
the contrary I believe^ that they have rather stooped 
their judgment to the prejudices of the people, or 
ignorantly adopted their own, incapable either of 
lai^ng other men's minds to their own apprehen- 
sion of rectitude, or of elevating their own minds 
above the errours of their education. In the same 
^irit it has been said^ that legislators should have 
special regard, in framing their laws and institu* 
tions, to the soil, situation, and climate of coun- 
tries. Physical and accidental circumstances are 
not to be overlooked in specific codes ; and unfor- 
tonately in practical legislation there are headstrong 
prejudices, and inveterate errours,, which must not 
be disregarded : but the latter are foreign to tfaeo* 
retic inquiries of this kind, while physical drcum* 
stances apply to both practical and speculative ju- 
risprudence. I would not however have it for a 
moment supposed, that they are as important as 
many writers have endeavoured to evince. 

Climate is certainly not indifferent. It may per- 
haps in some degree affect the character of men in- 
habiung various regions of the Earth, as the various 
seasons of the year affect the character of those who 
inhabit the same nation. In summer men in cur 
country pass more time in the open air than in win- 
ter \ and there is in spring a senable increase of 
hilarity through all orders of people. Thus tern-' 
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* 

perate eUhiales may relate to the inclement as our 
*8fimmer8 to our winters ; and by a parity of reason- 
' ing we might expect, that the inhabitants of tem- 
perate' climates would enjoy better health and be 
more constant and cheerful', than those who re- 
sided in countries where the winters are compara- 
tively long, and the weather changeable and severe. 
The climate roust in many cases change the disposi- 
tion pf men, and reverse their apprehension, A 
Laplander, or one who inhabited the North of Si- 
beria, could never imagine, that Eden, the abode 
of the blessed in the days of fancied innocence, was 
on the dope of hills, or along the banks of rivers. 
Odin's Paradise, the spacious hall and the intoxi- 
catnig draughts, would suit their temperament 
much better. While on the contrary they who 
dwell near the Euphrates, or reside in Sicily, the 
original seat of pastoral poetry, would express as 
msch refmgnance to such northern delights, as they 
would feel congeniality to the happy scenes, which 
^I3ieocritus drew from actual life, and which the 
genius (^ Milton imagined. We might pursue 
these remarks mu^h further. The sun, it has been 
said, was generally adored by the nations of the 
world, and history justifies the observation ; but we 
should not expect, that they who are scorched be- 
neath the line should adore this luminary, except as 
a demon whose wrath they would avert ; and are 
VOL. i« o 
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we not told by Herodotus, that the Atlantes' exe« 
erate the sun when most intense, because they and 
their country are exhau^ed by it*s rays ? 

That the climate influences both body and nund, 
there can be no doubt* A warm climate mcreases 
the passion for the sex. This is generally noticed 
in Europe, in Asia, and in America. Heame* says, 
diat the southern Indbns are remarkably libidinous, 
wh3e the northern are the reverse. On this some 
hare defended the practice of polygamy in southern 
latitudes. Such persons betray great insufliciency 
for political speculations. Does the south excite 
deares only in the men ? If, on the contrary, it 
equally excites the appetency of females, which it 
assuredly does, the same reason, which gives to 
man many wives, should give to woman many 
husbands, so that the influence of climate in this 
respect leaves the case as it found it ? If the climate 
increase man's pasaons, it increases woman's also ; 
and by enabling her to meet his embraces with' equal 
ardour, the just society of one woman and one man; 
so far as climate and passions are concerned, is 
clearly established in the cold« in . the warm, and 
in the temperate latitudes of the Earth. 

■ Lib. A, c. 184. Diod. Siculof, lib. 3, sajs, that when the 
lun rises, they run into their marshes, and curBe the sun ai 
their enemy, 

* Jouma), &c. p. 125. 

8 
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Some have imputed to climate sdU mote extraor- 
dinary consequences thaapolygamy. Chardin' $ays» 
fw instance, that the inhabitants of very hot cli« 
mates are incapable of great bodily exertions. Such 
ranarks are frequently induced by the effect, \irhich 
sultry regions htve upon those, who have been ac- 
customed to a milder atmosphere. 

I am sorry to mention Aristotle among those, 
who apply a thermometer to the laws and policy of 
nations. He states as a fiict, that they who inhabit 
cold countries, as Europe, possess more spirit, and 
9re more free, though less ingenious, than diose 
who inhabit warmer countries. He then partkuLih 
rizes'the Asiatics, who excel in curious arts, while 
they have been always enslaved. Thus he incul* 
cates physical predestinadon. But when he addst 
that those nadons, which are situate between both, 
as the Gredcs, participate equally the vigour of one 
and the ingenmty of the other, I fear I perceive the 
conceit of the Grecians, t^ho called all nations bar- 
barous but themselves\ The unmeaning remu-k 

> Voyage en 7ene» c. 7« 

* De Repab. fib. 7, c. 7. Thcs nato tqrs 1 Our ccnintry if 
fuited to produce every virtue : df rvKOf ixV^ ^^^ *£AA3}vwr 
'fpof aptr^f mmt; ^Xi^w apifw. Ef^notBls, p. 1012. He 
h o wevei admin, that the baiborianf preceded the Grades iiji 
many inventicms } bot, layshej asthe Sogliah ny of theoiselTes 
aad the Bnen^ die Greeks perfected all that they Invented. 

OS 
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of Isottaites* is 'much better ; he simply says, that 
the Greeks caimot endure a monarchy, ivhile other 
nations cannot regulate thdr affidrs without it. 

1 have in a former work, m criticiaing the Spirit 
of Laws by Montesquieu, declared my opinion fully 
onthktopic^; and I should have merely referred 
to that performance, if I did not think, that every 
book should answer for itself. I have treated the 
question differently in both, though my condusion 
is the same. I believe, that climate has considerable 
effect simply conadered j but that the different de- 
grees of temperature of the air determine the cha- 
racter and ability of mankind in a moral and politi- 
cal view, I am persuaded is controvertible by the 
evidence of history, and by existing hcts. Free 
and enterprising nations have flourished imder the 
fary of an unrelenting sun, while in the cold and 
temperate regions slavery has for ages and centufics 
oppressed a wretched peojfle : and do we not see, 
that the s^me identical ctim^e is at once suspended 

♦ « 

*M PhilippoiD, p. 188, Opera. Plato, according to cus- 
tom, speaks of countries being innpregnated by a certaia divine 
inspiratlon> ^ua n^ nfiivoia^ and of oertua frieodlj and isn- 
frielhdly demons j De Legib. Hb. d« p. 853 ; to whom he at* 
tribotefMronderful effects. Produs inTimaeum, p. 31» wh<v 
when he finds Plato insiiac, drives him noad, taULS of certain 
cumulativcr divinities: xara njv a/fXaidKCUix^v ruiu ^iut^ 
fiTijpiWiar, &c. ..... 

•todependent MaH,-wK K 
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over tbe-^ a&d the en^Uved, giving cbntemporarj^ 
succetssivQt mt ^tdmate life both to the ex:atted and 

CONCSRNXKG SITUATION. 

- The $Ui]Mk>a of coun&ies has ako occupied tlie 
^entioa of th^ri^ts ; and some of them have .pre- 
ierred mpUQCains and uncouth territories, becauae 
)ribe9 and nations wo placed Jiave retained their U*- 
^rty, while others on th^r confines more gratefully 
aituata hav« been dveirpowered by don>estic or fo- 
l^gn tyrants. History affords many curious ia<- 
stafice^ of this kind ; nor are the least remarkable 
tp b^ found among the Afiiatics^ whom ancients aad 
ipodfTns have thought devoted to slavery by naturae 
Raynal ' says, that, the inhabitants of the plains of 
Ceylon are subjected, while those who reside in the 
moimtains have never permitted either Asiatics or 
£ur<^>eans to invade their country with impunity. 
Thus the Usii, who lived in thie open country in the 
time of Aleitander \ had been subdued by the Pen- 
siaoss while tbtf mountaineers in their vicinity obliged 

' Histoire Pol. Src. de DeoK Indei« t. 2* p. Sd^ I . may add 
Iba fiaUowiog to thesf amunaratad in ibe text. The Cartha- 
ginians, iayt JPiod. Sicpl. lih. 5» though yary powariiil in Sar- 
dinia, could never reduce the lolaoans, who flod wMb' Ihejr 
flocks to the roountainsi and'thay aAarwaid presamofi tJkjr 
liberty against the Romans* 

* Arrian, Alexand. £xped. lib. 3, c. 17* 
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e^en the victorious Greeks to purchase a passage 
through their country. Thus also t^e Nbronites *, 
who inhabit mountains, though atuate amidst na- 
tions oppressed by the Turkish empire^ have never 
had their liberty impaired by foreign or domestic 
tyrants. But we find the most memorable example 
of this kind in the Curds^ who in the earliest times 
scorned the forces of the great king, who were also 
the most dangerous enemies which the celebrated 
ten thousand encountered on thdr retreat under 
Xenophon^ and who, as Niebuhr* and Volney* say, 
are now as independent of the grand seignor as 
formerly they were of the Persian monarch. Yet 
though these are memorable instances, though it is 
also granted, that mountaineers are generally of 
more athletic form and of a corresponding vigour 
of mind, as Turner has remarked^ and as is ma- 
mfest, when we compare the inhabitants of Bengal, 
feeble in thought and action, with the highlanders 
of Botttan their neighbours, robust and unbending; 
though we likewise believe, on the credit of Thucy- 
dides*, that of the hundred and fifty thousand troops 

* Vdney, Vqya^ en Syric, 1 1, p. 415. 

^Travels, t^ 2, p. 268| French venioo. He uj% also, thai 
they have always been governed by their own princes. 

* Voyage en Syrie, 1 1 , p. 3(33. 
«a\uner 8 Embaasy to Tibet, Introd. p. 6. 
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fed by Sitakes the free inhabitants of the mountaiii 
Rhodppe were the bravest ; though we know that 
the Satrsc^ who inhabited lofty mountains in 
Thrace, were never subdued, — ^Thrace, which the 
Grecian orators ever proposed to their countrymen 
to be conquered when and in what proportion they 
pleased*; and though Tacitus distinguidies the 
Catd for their mountainous situation, and for the 
superiority of their nerves and courage before all 
^the Germans ; we should not prefer' a mountainous 
inhospitable region, although they whom I have 
enumerated, being so situate, were free among/ 
slaves, or the freest amonjg free men, and though 
freedom is the supreme object of every generous 
nature. 

Mountaineers havie often enjoyed their freedom 
not as some have imagined merely from some inde* 
scribaUe virtues uihaled in thdr exalted station. 
They are partly removed from many dangers, to 
which those on the pbin are exposed* Thus- it 
often happens^ that nations on the seacoast are 
conquered, while those in mediterranean situations 
remain free ; as Thucydides' remarks qf th^ i|ilan4 

* Herodotus, lib. 7, c. 30. 
^ Isooates de Face^ p. 275. When Altribi^deft vis banished, 
Se collected some troops, and made war on then^ on hit own 
%0eoiint Plotarchj Alcibiadea. 
' 'Lib. 6, p. 474. 
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Sdlians, who/ he ofaeerved, were nevtr eubdued 
by the Syracusans. The diflkulty of access t4 
mountains has the same effect, and k sometimes a 
much stronger impediment than remoteness froth 
the foe. It is not merely because men are high^ 
landers^ that they are enterprising and free^ it b not 
die constitution of the men so much as the strength 
of their positions. The Miaogsee, when they de^ 
soend into the plains, are always beaten by the 
Chinese^ who never attempt pursuing them into 
iimt mountains'. In like manner in the island of 
Hainan, though die Chinese defeat the nadves on 
die plains, mountains protect their retreat* ; and to 
die inaccessibility of mountains is also attributed the 
independence of a people inhabiting part of the 
fifteenth province, of that empire^. So speaks Fe« 
mhca of those people, who inhabit the Csniadc* ; 
and Ptolmo oJF the states on the Malabar coost^ : 
tbeir countries are so intersected with mountains^ 
and so beset with fastnesses and forests, that they 

'Do Halde*8 Hist, of China^ vol. l, p. 63. 

•Ibi4. vol. 1, p. 247. *Ibid. vd. I, p. !KJ4. 

^Hbtory of Dekkan, toI. 1^ p, 45. 

* Voyjge to the East Indies by da san Bartolomeo Paolino, 
p. 10<fi Eng. Versioo. Pkdlas roefitions the same of the Ka« 
berdines, Trai'elSj vol. 1, p. 383. Shaw thinks^ that t^ 
XUbyles are the native Africans, who preserved themselves on? 
mixed and nnsabdqed in consequence of the nature of theb' 
coontiy. Travels^ p. %22, 
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art impragAable. And to the «aAe Caoats dif 
Welsh and Scotch were obliged for their protracted 
JtbertjTt Similar circumstanceB restrained the Mooes 
from ovenrunning the Asturiaa, Biscay^ and Oni- 
.piiBcoa. It was not the mcmntaineers so xaocfa al 
the mountains, which, nmning east and west^ 
checked their progress', as they had iiiequeotlj cen- 
turies before obstructed the Carthaginians, tfaf 
Romans and the Goths: and may they s^aia 
strengthen the deqierate rssoludon of that brave 
people^ to resist the tyratmy of that wretch, who 
unites in his character the nepotism of the popes, tfat 
ferocious ambition of Attila, with unrelenting yen* 
geance, perfidy, and insidiousness peculiarly his 
own! 

That the liberty which mountaineers frequentljf 
enjoy may commonly be attributed to the difficulty 
of their situation, we are led to imagine by observ«^ 
ing, that nadons preserved their liberty, who had 
nothing common with mountaineers but a situation 
equally difficult of access : as those Egyptians who 
inhaUted the fens and marshes, and who alone of 
all their, countrymen resisted the Per^an arms% 
Thus in another quarter of the world the Bataviana 
were the most successful adversaries of the Roman 
power, nor were they ever treated as a conquered 

>Town8end*8 Travels, vol. 1, p. 24^. 
f Tbucydides^ lib. 1> p. 7 i « 
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people Look also to the Anbians^ who ponen a 

country, equally unlike the awampa of Egypt aad 

Batavia« ?n^ die fn ^ yi yf^ n f of Aaia and Europe^ 

jet have ever possessed their liberty unimpaired' : 

their adust deserts are not less arduous and inside* 

rable to enemies, than marshes and mountains. 

There is also another reason, why mountaineers 

have generally been more fortunate in preservii^ 

thctr freedom than the inhabitants of the plain. 

The latter part of the foUowmg quotation from 

Arrian declares the cause*. ^ None,*' says that 

historian, ^ ever enter the country of the Mardi in 

a hostile manner,' partly on account of the n^ed- 

ness of their country, partly an acoouni qf^he 

poverty of iVs inhabitants.** From such people and 

countries much is to be suffered, nothing to be 

93mfiuA 
o 
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As such inhospitable situations have, been pro* 
ferred by some theorists to others more accessible 

'XiphOin, p. 0« myt, that Poropey tabdoed the Anbuns : 
and Pluunch, thsl be amqoered thefn by hit lieoteiiaot. 
Tlus it s mistake. Diod. Sicnhn, lib. 1, njt, that Se«K 
stris conqoeied Arabia: yet in hit lecood book he WKf%, 
the Nabalean Axabt were never tabdued, and that neither the 
kings of Persia nor the kingt of Matrdonia could ever tobdoe 
Arabia. 

* Aleaand. Ice. lib. 3^ c 14. 
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fined a rational bemg ; if he be not/like the lowest 
insect tnbes^ which actually depend for their life 
and appearance on the season and the hour, on the 
nature of the shrub, and on the compoation of the 
clod on which they feed and repose ; if his Efe be 
not for a day, nor his subsistence a leaf; if custom 
do not make him a native of all climates^ situations^ 
and soils ; why should we conclude^ that the fer- 
tility of the land, the benefacdon of . Providence» 
9hould be unsuitable to man's liberty and virtue } 
Would you be temperate, regard not the blessings 
of nature Hke anachorites : look to your laws and 
faisntutions. Sybaris was once equally remaikable 
for it*s ferdlity, it's luxury, it's insurrections, and 
it's revolutions' ; but it's government was an ari« 
scocracy, which distributed the honours and em« 
ployments of the state in the most worthless 
inanner. Observe what followed. Sybaris changed 
it's inhabitants^ and with them it's constitutions 
the aristocracy was succeeded by a republic^ and 
then, says Diddorus Siculus*, ^^ Sybaris was not 
less remarkable for it*s opulence, than for the 
good conduct of it's inhabitants," I therefore con- 
clude in the words of Diooyst|is of Halicarnassui^ 

which he imputes to Romulus^ ** I have iMtfdv Chat 

• • « « » 

> Diod. Sieulnt, lib. 12, c*>7^. ; ^Ibidi^^^rs. * .^ 

* Kjou wr§ reus wvpayioif rwy.ifiif^mi fn^ ff-i^ ^ftxu^^k^ 

rwf itQWufy, gTipoy fi ij rijs «i»Afci;f ff^fjMi lib. 2, c. 3. It was 
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m9Pf popnbus ooloiues^ which setded in a froitfiil 
•oil, have been endayed, while otheis less populoas* 
bat possessing less producdYe lands, have not only 
preserved their fifeedom inviolate, but subjected 
others : yet my opinion J% that the misfortune of 
one and the fortune of the other resolve themselves 
into the constitution of their respective states.** 

It is strange to me, that writers dioiild ascribe 
die laziness or industry of nations to the unproduc* 
tiveness or to the abundance of the land they in* 
habit, when so true and obvious a solutbn is givea 
in the nature of their governments. Yet Sir Wnu 
Temple' attributed the industry of the Dutch to 
their necessitous situation^ in which he is followed 
by Brougham*. Temple however, though inad- 
vertently perhaps, corrects his errour by referring 

m ancient opinion, that there was an indescribable virttie ia 
tbe country about the Eorotas, and in that which laj between 
Babyoe and Cnacion (that is Lacedannon) : but when tbo 
Tlidnns conquered the Spartans, this opinion ceased. Plo- 
tareh, Pelopidas. 

* Aoxmnt of the Netherlands, c. 6. 

* Colonial Policy, vol. 1, p. 285. Sir Wro. Pettj, on tb& 
contrary, shows* that their opulence principally proceeds fron^ 
die coromodiouanesa of their situation for trade. He aayv, 
*' that there ia ictrceiy soy pbce of work or business in HoU 
land and Zealand, wbidi pay sixty-seven parts of the hundred 
paid by tbe United Provinces, a mile distant from a nartgable 
siatf .— Thtt thqr nt fttnate at the mouths of thrae kog na- 
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on another occaaon the greatness of the United Pro* 
▼inces to the good choice of the chief officers in 
the cities and districts, and to the stmplicity of their 
lives'. But is it not obvious, that such persons and 
mich conduct depend on the popubr nature of the 
^yernment ? I have not however discovered, that 
Temple has likewise reformed his judgment con- 
ceming Ireland ) for he attributed the idleness of 
the Irish to the exuberance of thdr soil, and I have 
with pain and resentment heard every cause asmgi^ed 
but the true one by a vast majority of writers for 
the exaggerated neglect and poverty of that people. 
It is surprising how little Ireland is known. Town»i 
end% who from his early itinerant mission in that 
iriand might have been better informed^ talking of 
a district of Spain, says : ^' this part of the country 
is a hungry »nd ; all arable, but too poor and too 

vigRble mtn, patsing tbraagh ridi c onDtii e i ■■ that the toil of 
Holland and Zealand is lowjand^ rich and fertile.** Political 
Arithmetic^ p- 171* 

> Works, vol. 1, p. 134. 

*Tniveb in Spain^ toL 1, p. 22. There is ilo end to the 
ignoranoe and petulance of writers with reg^ to Ireland. 
Wiliich, in his Encyclopaedia, talking of towns printing news- 
papers, article Newspapers, says Leinster prints one. Heve 
the learned writer considcxs a province as a cjtf. This is a 
greater mistake than what Fuller mentions, that fbreigneii 
often conceive, that London is an island, and that En^and if 
the metropolis. 
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fight for wheat ; i^nd all open common field, 
divkied a^ m England and all over Europe, except* 
>fig Ireland, in small scattered lois." That is to 
eay, Ireland presents an appearance such at no 
other European country exhibits. Why did not 
tfie traveller add to this strange country somethmg 

snore to increase the monster ? He might hav« taketi 

« 

op the story from Othello : 

Of toj redemption thenos 
And portaaoe in my travel's faittoiy; 
Wherrm of sntres vast, and deseits idle, 
Boqg^ qttarrie«» rocks and bills wboss beads touoh Hssv'ai 
And of the cannibals that eat each otber, &c. 

This latter part was imnecessary, as it has bcoa 
accomplished in a great measure by other wfitefs» 
Thus Bingley) in a work on Animal Biography ^^ 
in thesecond edidon quotes from the Philoecqphkal 
Transactions*^ that cock-chaflFers, that is beetles, 
came in such abundance to Ireland, that after they 
had devoured the produce of the land, the natives 
dressed them and fed on thenii I should add, that 
from the manner in which Bingley c xp i^esats the 
tontciousness of the Hibernians on this occasion, 

•Vol. 9, p. isd. Yet Moses, wbo woald not permit tlis 
cbosen people to eat rabbits, hares, or pigs» admits them to 
est te bald loctist, and die beede, and the grasshopper. 
LcWt. c. 11, ter. 22. 

fVoLip. p. 741. 
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it would seem, that they ate the beetles to retaliate 
the spoliations of those pitiless insects. These ai^ 
however trifles compared to other opinions concern- 
ing Ireland and it*s inhabitants ; nor do I believe, 
that any one, who has animadverted on them, has 
spoken more ignorantly and petulantly than Mai- 
thus. He says, " the details of the popuhtion of 
Ireland are but little known^ :" then why has he 
presumed to speak of what he avows is unknown 
to himself and others ? And by what rule of com- 
portion or common sense has he tacked his obser- 
vation on Ireland as a paragraph to the tail of a 
chapter, the title of which leads the reader to think, 
that Ireland must make a principal figure in it's 
contents ? He was not so disrespectful to Norway : 
that country occupies a considerable portion of a 
whole volume. But he had travelled through Nor- 
way, and had read some details concerning itl 
What then ? Why wa^ Norway studied, and Ire- 
land neglected ? Is Ireland less interesting to the 
English reader, to philosophy, and to' the world, 
than Norway ? Had Malthus turned his thoughts at 
all toward Ireland, he wQuld have found, that ' 
mach informaddn on the tope's, which he has djsf 
cussed, might have beeii) collected concerning Ire* 
\saA^ He might then also have gratified at once 

^Mahhttf, vol. h b. 2, c. 10^ p. 504; 3d edit. 
voir. U P 
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his speculations on pofMilarioii, and Imcoiaiempt af 
fUhexm} he might ba?e begun his iavcabgitianB 
with that couadry, aad assigiied the sune reason 
that Sir Wm. Petty did for his proceediog in Ae 
same manner' : '^ as students in medksoe pcacdae 
their inquiries upon cheap and common zmrnisJ* 

That the reader may fully afvpreciate the political 
sagacity of Malthas, I shall qaote three passages 
from his aoimadvemoiis on what he caUs die polaio 
system. 

*^ The specific cause of the poveSrty and nsiaecy 
of the lower classes of pe<^le iaFrance and Irdand 
is^ that from the extreme subdivisioa cf prcjierfj ia 
the one country, and the fia^ty of obtaaix^ a 
cabin and potatoes in the other* a popuhtiosi is 
brought into existence, which is not demanded by 
the quantity, of c^kal. and employment in As 
country, &c**" 

, *^ The extended use of potatoes has sUowed ^ 
a very rapid increase of H (popidatips) dsriog the 
last centttry\ But the cbeapneas of ttas noisrisb* 
ing root, and the small piece of grossd* which 
under this kind of cultivalioa wiU cm airetage yeart 
produce food for a £amity, joined to the ignoraniae 
and barba ri sm of the pec^le^ which have proaiqttd 

' lUit. Anatomy, pnfacc, 

• Vol. 2, b. 4, c. 10, p. 450. 

* Vsl. I> k 3b a 10, p. S04. 
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^an to follow their mclinatiolis with ao other pro- 
fipect than an immediate bare sabsietence, have en^ 
coeniged marriage to soch a degree, that the popu- 
latbn is pu^ed beyond the industry and present 
resources of the country." In this latter quotation 
we have the spectre cause potatoes, formerly men- 
tkmed (or the misery of the Irish, assisted by igno? 
ranee and barbarism : ^' the anthropc^phagi and men 
vJioift heads do grow beneath their shoulders** are 
attmmoned to sustain the argumait. I cannot avoid 
notici&g a flagrant inconsistency even in the erroiurs 
of this writer : the poor Irish are maletreated and 
i^sed because they are satisfied with a bare siU;* 
eistcTtce^ with a cabin andpotaioes^ while the same 
writer, where he speaks of the poor-laws in Eng« 
land, is outrageous because the lowest Englishmen 
are epicurean in their habits. 

Th€t;third passage is in answer to Toujlg^ who 
would feed the people of England on milk and po* 
tatoes : on which Maltbus observes, ^^ the wages of 
laA)our will always be regulated by the proportion 
of the supply to the demand. [He should have 
added, where equal liberty is granted to both.]] 
And as upon the potato system' a supply more 
than adequate to the demand would very sooii take 
place, and this supply might be continued at a very 

\ Vol. %^ c. 10« p. 458. 
p2 
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cheap rate on account of the cheapness of the food 
which would furnish it, the common price of labour 
would soon be regulated principally by the price of 
potatoes, instead of the price of wheat as at present, 
and the rags and wretched cabins of Ireland would 
follow of course." 

I shall now reverse the theme, and quote a pas* 
sage from Adam Smith, whom, from respect to 
the man, and to the science which he has so ad- 
mirably treated, I am sorry to find wholly forgotten. 
Speaking of potatoes he says* : '^ Should this root 
ever become in any part of Europe, like rice in 
some rice countries, the common and favourite ve- 
getable food of the people, so as to occupy the 
same proportion of the lands in tillage, which 
wheat and other sorts of grain for human food do 
at present^ the same quantitity of cultivated land 
would maintain a much greater number of people ; 
and ihe labourers being gcneially fed with potatoes, 
a greater surplus would remain after repbdng all 
the stock, and maintaining all the labour employed 
in cuirivcUion. A greater share of this surplus too 
' would belong to the landlord. Population would 
inQrease. ::id rents would rise much beyond what 
the)'' are at present." Here is Smith in direct op- 
position to MaltKus, or rather Malthus opposed to 

# 

' Weal'J. Lf Nations^ b. 1^ c. II, p. 257. 
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Smithy Why has not Maldius noticed the cbntra* 
dictjon of his system with Smith's ? Had not Mal- 
thus read Smith ? Or vras Smith too strong in re- 
putation and argument for him to hazard his talents 
with such a combatant ? 

It seems most miraculously to have entered into 
the understanding of Malthus^ that cheap food, or, 
which he considers the same thing, food easily 
raised, fully accounted for the poverty of nations. 
According to his science the easy cultivation of rice 
caused that poverty, which oppresses the various 
enslaved nations, who are nourished by that gtain ; 
a^ an observation of Barrow ' in his description of 
China: would wonderfully by his management har- 
moqize with his theory, as that traveller considers 
rice and potatoes almost equally productive. 
. Malthus does not seem to have any surfeited dis^ 
gust at potatoes. His distress arises from the ease, 
with which an Irish peasant can raise this crop. 
JSut is it so easily raised by bim ? are a cabin and a 
garden so easily obtained by him ? Three or four 

* • 

' Etob9S$y to Qiliia,' p. 566. Barrow attributes the increased 
population of Ireland from one million to it's present number 
to the production of potatoes^ which, be says, give a never- 
falling crop : p. 578. This, like most other observations re- 
specting Ireland, is very erroneous. In 1807> in consequence 
of great rains in August, and froats in September, the potato 
crop was greatly deficient in quantity and quality. 
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pounds a year fbr a cottage and a rood dr half an 
acre of ground is no trifling price to one whoee 
wages acre from dgbt pence to a shitiiag a day. 
This land is cuWvared with the spade, and is d«ig 
over two or three times. Some sort of nuukBre is 
to be collected ; for potatoes will not flourirti on 
the bare earth. Neither will the produce of half 
an acre, as those poor people can manure half an 
acns^ sustain a &ufniljr through the year. Besides, 
potatoes begin to fail in their quality about the be- 
giaoiii^ of May, when the people are obliged oc- 
casionally to use meal ; and for six weeks or two 
months before the new potatoes are fit to be dug, 
oatmeal is their constant diet. From the tenour of 
Makbus's argument he would have no pbjectioa to 
potatoes, if they required as much labour, and gave 
as little nourfehment as grain. He will not now 
dierefove perhapa thiid^ from my account of die 
culture of potatoes by the Irish peasantry, that they 
atfe 80 easily nourished by their potatoes;, as he. 
imagined : and when he is informed, that beside the 
rent and labour which they cost them, in many 
places one guinea is frequently diarged as tithe for 
an acre of potatoes', he will have better hopes of the 
clothes and civilization of the ragged barbarous 
Irish for the time to come. 

!Hetity Grattan offered to f rove this in the house of Cbm- 
moDs of Ireiaodi in 1792. 
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I haov/ Aot wliether Makluis considers bis obeeiv 
ovations on the potato ^ystetti in keland a dtacavery^ 
for wfakh be should daim a patent. I can assure 
htm he has not eren the merit of invention in tttte^* 
ing this absurd insulting nonsaise. A Mr. T)^e 
about twenty years ago in a pamphlet to}d the ^ame 
story, that the oukure of potatoes \rai8 the ruin of 
Iretand; and the same gentleman wrote a long 
ladn hexameter poem on the cultivation of brocolL 
Would Mr. Tyghe and Mr. Malthus recommend 
brocoli as a aubstitute for potatoes to the Irish? 
Would he peohibit the cukiradon of potatoes, this 
root BO noxiously wboiesonie» so criminally produc- 
tiFe» he woold also hare a precedent for it, not less 
than a ministry which nusrufasd twenty-fite millions 
of people. ^ The Fretich government," says Je£- 
fenon', ^ fbriiad the pofato as food, and emedc 
tartar as a medicme, to the Frem:h people." I avar^ 

* 

'Notes on Vii^inia, p. 237. Tournseod, in his Travel^ 
vol. 2, p. 246^ relates an ordinance of the king of Spain, or- 
dering, that an opiate should be administered to the people 
Of Oartfaagena. rie adds, *' this pcrnaps is tne fif&t lustanee 
of despotic power cootittlNng the fipusctiom of physioiam, and 
prascribidg aoilofliMty to that class of citizens 19 the lino dt 
their profession." Herodotus mentions a law, which con« 
demned phy^fcins to death, wfao administered any thiag con* 
trary to the legal prescription. 1 believe, that Plato refers to 
these state nostrums in his Politicus, p.. AS5» 
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however, cfaat, if potatoes were prohiUtfld, not ool^ 
one half of the population would perish in the first 
six months, but that rents would sink to half their 
value, and the sources of revenue and commoxre 
be almost annihilated. 

That it should ever have crossed the fancy of a 
thinking man, that the opulence of a land should 
cause the poverty of it*s inhabitants, is scarcely to 
be believed. Campania, says Dion of Halicamas* 
sus', produced three crops in the year. How does 
it happen, observes his English translator*, that, if 
Campaniia were so fertile, we now send com to it ? 
To which he answers. The soil is not changed, but 
the government is. Coze says^, that the Valteline 
is as prolific as any part of Europe, yet in no one are 
the peasants more wretched. He does not attribute 
thdr misery however to the abundance of the land : 
he says, on the contrary, they are wretched in 
despite oi it*s fertility } and the cause he assigns for 
this unsuitable appearance of the people is the bad* 
ness of their government. Nor does Bruce ^ account 
for the poverty of the inhabitants of Adowa and 
Tchagagsa to their triple harvests in the same year, 
but to the dvit constitudon of affairs. In these 

' Lib. Ig c. 37. * Spelman, Note on the passage, 

' Tniveb in Swisserland^ letter 75, 
* Travels, vol. 3, c. 7. 
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provinces^ he says, the land is annually put up to 
auction, and the highest bidder becomes the tenant '• 
Tet is not this as grievous as rack rents, and the 
agents of absentees^ and middlemen, and clergy* 
men, and bailiffs, and tithe proctors, who in Ireland 
lead up the haggard train of poverty and famine. 

Look to lord Macartney for another solution of 
the miracle— of an exuberant soil -inhabited by a 
poor people, which, as usual on such occasions, 
Malthus has deciphered by a paradox. Does Ma- 
cartney follow the mystagogue, and read in the 
configuration of a potato the irretrievable misery 
of Ireland ? His iordship's account is nearly to the 
following effect. In the rdgn of Henry the Se- 
venth, Poining was sent over to Ireland to do the 

business of his master. ^With his administratioii 

• • • • 

arose violence and retaliation, tyranny and ven- 
geance, and Poining's name among sanguinary legis- 
lators takes precedence of Draco. It then became 
the policy and passion of the English govemm^it 
to extirpate the records of Ireland, and with them 
the affections of the Irish for their native - land. 
Baron Finglass, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
in his Breviate of Ireland, proposes severe regu- 
lations s^ainst the poets, minstrels, and genealo* 
giste of the country : and Baccm*8 genius stooped 

' Sn)ce*$ Tjcareli, voL 3, c. 5^ 
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80 low, as to recommeBd Cecfl ta re£ctfm (dboukl 
we not read destroy?) the poets and heralds of Ire« 
land, who eacha&t their couatrymeo in their savage 
manners (mesoung tbek bve of Uberiy aad dieir 
laws). 

The policy of the English goTerament proceeded 
afterward much farther than to destioy their min- 
strdis and muacians. Sir Wm^ Cole mentions^ that 
he iamifihed seven tbKHmnd of the vulgar soit oi 
Irish. Sir Wm- P^j no bvourer of the Iikh, 
says, that firom 1641 to 1652 five hundred thonaand 
Irish were destroyed; ind that the soldiers of 
Cromwdl^ and his puritanical adherents, seiad the 
confiscated estates of the people, whom they rqare- 
sented as the most barbarous of m«nlclywi, and not 
fit to be trusted either with property or power. 
After these thare passed into Ak distracted land a 
namdiesscrew of Anabaptists,Miigglet<Aians,Biown- 
is^ Millennians, Sodniaas, and the like^ who also 
received huge grants of fcnrieited property. These, 
though they had just escaped persecution ^etnsdvca, 
were scarcely seated uf, their new acquisitions^ befWe 
they became the most intolerant of men.— That 
diq)osidon, which should have been allayed, was 
exaq>erated and strengthened by ministers; for diey 
knew, though they. had not, nor have any merit for 
such conduct, as to divide and govern is the art by 
whi<;h a handful of stupid Turks rate Algiers and 
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it*s cfepeodeacies, tbat the tynsny of . Englaad over 
Ireland wn Cnty to be sapported by fbmaitnig and 
balancing the factions of Vt people. They feared^ 
drat the reguhr iitipcirtasion of English cbanoeUot9 
and English arcfabishefs and bishops into Ireland, 
and of other £n^i^ officers to fA\ the highest and 
the lowest departments in the state, would not be 
sufficient, to keep up the Eng&h faction in Imlsid 
against k*8 band of patriots^ They resorted to 
either expedients^ — to Gupeisddon and persecuuon : 
dins diey contrived to change the jeabusy between 
natives and foneigners into that of fanatics znd se&- 
tnries. Thb sanctified device they knew^ for it ia 
infidtible^ would cause enmities in this isbnd yim^ 
lent and everla^g. The scenes of the dram* 
have hitherto answered beyond imagination Che. de« 
agn of tbe plotters *y but we have not yet reached 
'liie catastrophe. 

Even with tbese irreiistftle assistants the English 
government was not satisfied. In the reign of Anne 
it avowed and execnted it's intentions in the most 
tfagrant manner. It established the most com|)Iete 
code of persecution, that ingenious bigotry, ever in* 
vented* Schools for the Roman catholics were pro- 
hibited, and a catholic educated abroad incurred 
Ifhe greatest disabilities. A Roman catholic coisld 
not inherit, acquire, or bequeath. To this were 
added the practices of the Inquisition ; f<dr a person. 
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on refusing to answer where and when he heard 
mass/ might be fined and imprisoned for a year. 
The laws of marriage and the bonds of nature and 
of love nught be dissipated, and the children of 
parents, if of a protestant and a papist, who hid 
Cohabited twenty years, were liable to be branded 
with bastardy. ^' What,'' concludes lord Macartney, 
^ you do not allow them to be educated at home or 
abroad ; no man shall go to lecture, who does not 
gof to church ; a -papist shall not be a divine, a 
physician, a lawyer, a soldier, he shall be nothing 
but a papist ; if he become a trader, or a mechanic, 
he shall not enjoy the rights of a citizen ; if a 
fanner, he shall not improve his possessions, being 
dbCQuraged by his tenure ; and yet we complain qf 
the dulness and the laziness of the people \** To this 
effect, and sometimes in the words which I have 
used, speaks lord Macartney, a writer not chagrined 
by disippointment, not exasperated by existing cir- 
cumstances ; no Jacobin, but a fortunate courtier 
and of the most devoted kind ; so proved in courtly 
obedience, that Bute thought him worthy of his 
daughter. 

Were this exposition of the true state of Ireland 
a digresaon, the insults, the injuries, the outrages, 
die sufferings of so nomerous and so interesting a 

'Lord MacattQer*^ Works, p. 123. 
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portion of huoian nature as the natives of Ireland^ 
might plead my excuse ; but it eicactly conforms to 
my subject, which investigates National Govern- 
ment, and to the particular topic in debate, which 
treats of soil, as it's diverse qualities operate on tl\e 
laws and temper of nations. The Irish are not 
heedless and lazy, supposing the slander true to it's 
extent, because they are placed on. a beneficent 
land^ but because they are subjected to oj^ressive 
rulers. . Impute not the errours of the Irish^ if they 
err, to the goodness of God's dispensation, but to 
the badness of man's government, which has made 
Ireland a blank among nations, and it's people 
strangers in their native land. Were the people as 
negligent, and as indolent, as they are represented 
to be, arraign the true cause of their misfortunes-— 
the English government ; vMch by every .artifice 
and violence, aided by domestic treachery, has dared 
successfully to domineer over a better country, a 
braver', more generous, and perhaps by nature a 
more intelligent people, than it's own. Such a 

' '' By the forty-nine officers* account^ the British army fae- 
fbre lQ4Q n^ust have been about 40000 ; upon whom the said 
8000 nocent Irish so prevailed, as that the peace ended in (he ar- 
ticles of l648. By which the Irish were noade at least eqoai 
partners with his majesty in the govemnient of Inslaod.** Sir 
Wm. Petty's Polit. Anatopiy^ p. 2^. l«t this sUn4 for an 
eaampfe. 
3 
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pofitfcal state of afiairs ia aa Utdy to aocouot fer die 
poverty and distress of Irdand, as that her fields 
are green, or that her peasantry eat potatoea. If 
you deduct potatoes from the subsistence of the 
Irish by the same gradual process that they wesn 
adopled by them, you will diminish their numbers, 
and die remaining inhabitaats in consequence viH 
not be better but woise ied, worse clothed, and 
more wretched in every respect* The fertility 
of Ireland renders it in spite of all opposition popu* 
lous, and equal not only to sustain it's own peoj^e, 
but to pay rents unknown to England, and rents to 
absentees from nrfiich there is no retum« It abo 
affords a large export of (Nrovision of various kinds. 
If such be the prerogatives of this island and peoplo 
imder so mischievous and selfish a government, 
what would be their situadon as to themselves and 
to the world, if they enjoyed liberal laws, and aa 
enlightened administration ! 

I therefore conclude, thaii. the objections made to 
a good climate, a commodious situation, and a fer- 
tile soil, are unimportant ; and that the preference 
of dimates, situations, and soils differently circum- 
stanced, are contrary to philosophy and common 
sense. That steril, or mountainous, or swampy, or 
arid, or intemperate country, may have peculiar 
advMiti^eS) I do not deny ; and these should gratify 
a reflecting mind, which observes, tha: Providence 
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is maiufest in all. Bttt this pbdeirvadon should by 
no means induce a theorist or a legislator to pfefef 
countries so drcumstanced. To choose a situadoa 
because it is repulsiye to others, would be the act 
of a fiuiatic or a poltroon ; of one who chose mi- 
sery for raortificadon's ssdce, or of one who feared 
to de&nd a better chmre. It is our duty to make 
the best of what is bad ; but it is no less our doty 
to choose the best, when we lawfully may, and to 
make the best of it. I therefore conclude with 
ufaat wouhl Seem to be a self-evident proposition, 
if k were not so perversely contested ; that a tem- 
perate cUinate, a commodious situattion, and a pro* 
docdvesoil, are to be preferred to their contraries. 

CONCERNING TH£ POSITION OF NATIONS* 

Posiiions are various. Some are mediterranesm, as 
Hungary, as Swisserland, as Arcadia : and perhaps 
it is not undeserving observadon, that the ancient 
Arcadians', as the modem Swiss, hn^ out tlieir 
snittary services to surrounding nations. That both 
should provide mercenary troops te fight battles in 
which they had no imaginary or pretended i n t e r est, 
is accidental : but their military disposition had 

'Rsrasaittas^ lib. S, c. ]. Thex also screed in bemg a moral 
people. Mjbiixs, lib. A, c. 5, apeaks fiio»t ^omMj t/f the 
virtues of the Arcadians. 
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more than a casual cbinddence. An inland posirion 
induces a brave people to assume a warlike charaC' 
ter, as they are in some measure besieged by their 
neighbours. This is of itself sufficient to render 
it ineligible. Beades, it's inhabitants are at the 
nercj 'of their neighbours for t[ie little fbrdgn com- 
iqerce they may enjoy ; nor can they transgress thetr 
boundaries for information, curiosity, or amuse- 
. ment, without their permission. I may here re* 
quest} that my animadversions be taken geno^y. 
Extraordinary circumstances may occur, which may 
occa^on some exceptions to the universality of my 
remarks. I have spoken of the unprofitable posi- 
tion of inland nations for fordgn commerce. The 
same would consequently apply to inland dlies : yet 
some may have such unexpected opportunities, that 
those most remote &om maritime or inland naviga- 
tioQ may become most populous, and most opulent; 
wimess Tobolski, the capital city of Siberia, which 
in 17S3 contained two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand inhabitants', and enjoyed an extensive com- 
merce, in consequence of the caravans from Russia 
and China making it a common mart for exchanging 

*Tbe population is thu pariinibriEed .- 1603 merchanti, 
lZM2dtiteiu, 2316 pajs^nt dec seigneurs, 213371 paynrnde 
ll codianiDe, 28116 ova capitables. Pdias, Vc^agea kc^ 
t, 3, p. 492. 
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ifae productidns of those empires. Witness also 
Palmyra, which Volney* not unaptFy calls an island 
separated from the habitable world by a sea of bar- 
ren sand. This dty, by becoming aJi entrepot foV* 
Iiiaian goods, 5vhich by the Persian gulf r^cbel 
Asia tlGHoT and Phoenicia to be afterwards dispersed 
4>rer the European world, advanced to such opu- 
leuce and celebrity, that the ruins of it's magiufN 
Iteiice at this day are an object of deserved 'admiral- 
tion. I introduce this caution and these examples, 
lb a[pprise the' reader on what terms T wish to be 
understood. 

' ' "A* country having a portion of it's territory 
cashed by the sea, or lying on some vast navigable 
nver, is Aiiiih preferable to a midland position. 
One of the Most remarkable of this kind is Egypt. 
boci^tes s&ys, that by the navigation of the Nile* 

* Voyage en Syrie, t. 2, p. l60. 

^AMnr^f wrUfji^y A;yafuy oDcstfin Busiris Laos, p. 355. 
DiodoruSy though he does noi oaake tlie river a surrOuoding 
fbrtidcation to Egypt^ says it is defended to the east by the 
Hver. Lib. 1. He also says, that the crocodiles, no less than 
the river, protect the itoantiy from the robbers of Libya and 
Arabia. This Is impossible, (or Libya and Arabia lie in oppOp> 
site directions. They might stop the libyaa rubbers ^m piU 
laging those who lived on the east side of the Nile, and- thf 
Arabian robbers &qfn committing similar dq>redatioiiB on the 
flgyptians of the western bank of the Nile. As to their aux* 
VOL. L Q 
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it enjoys the advantage of an island^ and that it & 
surrounded by an impregnable wall : which is also 
true, but not according to his explanation, for he 
considers, that this river is both the cause of it's 
navigation, and it's impregnable defence. This 
seems to me a curious mistake. It is not impro- 
bable but the errour is derived from those, to whom 
Isocrates is obliged for the remark, and which was 
probably received from the Egyptians in their own 
eulogy of themselves. Isocrates esteems die river 
as the impregnable wall : but it is not * the river, it 
is the sandy desert, called Barbara^ which deserves 
this character. I am led to this suj^iosition. not 
only from the absurdity of making a river which 
runs through the middle of a country a surround* 
ihg fortification to that country, but by other con^ 
sideradons. Bahr in Arabic signifies a lake^ or 
river, says Homeman*. I should conceive, that it 
meant any expanse, such particularly as a sandy 
desert; and Homeman* calls this desert, which 
bounds Egypt, and which extends from west to east 
one hundred and fifty German or about seven hun* 
dred and fifty English miles, a sea vritbout water' ) 



I, the cit)codiles« they did not think much of them^ how- 
ever, ibr the icbneomoa was adored because it dettrojed thelt 

■ Travels in Africa, p. 169. •Ibid. p. 138. 

• Ibid. p. 10. 
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ttsng a figurative expresadn nearly sixnifar lb that, 
which I suppose the Egyptsane employed for that 
immense desert, impregnable truly, and which the 
Greeks, by mistaking the latitude of. the termi 
shifted from the vast, surrounding impassable tract 
of sand to the river Nile. I may incidentally re- 
mark, that the term barbarian p^hap^ comes to us 
from the Egyptians'; and that the desert so denomi* 
nated originally suggested this appellation* 

Egypt is extremely weU situate for commerce. 
The Nile runs through the centre of the country^ 
and it enjoys a considerable seacoast. It is sin.* 
gularly fortified by nature on one side, as I have 
mendoned, by the desert ; on the other by lofty 
'mountains: indeed it is so peculiarly unassailable, 
that WiUbrd* derives the word Egypt firom agupta, 
that is, guarded on all rides. This country is also 
eminently productive« 

« 

> I do not recollect to have leen or beard thii xenuTk, though 
it teems obvionis. Beside the reasons in the text, let me ob- 
serve, that Wilford says, that barbaric in Egypt was applied to 
tboie who did not speak the Egyptian langtiage. Astatic He- 
searches, vd. 3, p. 334* lliis is Ovid's explanation of barbaric. 
Baibanis hie ego sum, quia non iotelligor ulli : 
£t rident stolid! verba Latina Oetc 

On the ooonexion between the Gieeki and Egyptians it is 
unnecessary to dwdl, or on that between the Greeks and 
Romans* 

* Aiiatic Reteaicfaes, voL 3, p. 3^5. 

« 2 
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* If fa# some' defiectSp I know not whether wo 
dio'uld attribote it's nanierpos physicians in andent 
tiiqcs to refinement or to the sickliness o£ it*s^ 
people. ^^ Here»" says Herodotus \ ^ not as in odier 
qountrieSy where one physician prescribes for many 
diseases, each applies toaparticuhur disorder." That 
it was not hpwever emmently unhealthy we may- 
infer by the silence of Herodotus, who would pro- 
bably have mentioned this among the pecuharitiee 
of the coontry. That the natives at present are 
subject tcr ailments in their eyes, Aere can be no 
doubt, though the excess of this conaphdnt has been 
attributed by some persons rather to the customs of 
the people, than to the unbealthiness of the land* 
Egypt is also deficient in compactness ; it wants a 
centre: it is a long valley, increasing giadually- 
from Assuan, where it is oply seven miles broad, 
tiil it meets the sea. 

China is also a good position, if we can speak of 
the relative excellence of a world in itself. It is 
surrounded, says Barrow*, by the sea, by pioua* 
tainous forests towards the south, mi wide sandy 
deserts to the north* 

To pass from the mightiest monarchy to the most 

>Iib. 2, c. 84. He speaks, lib. 3, c. lag, of theeelebrity 
of the Bgf ptMU pbTsidsni. Diog. I«ertiii8 writes, that Flaip 
laid after Homer, that all the Egyptians are physic^ : p. igo^ 

^ China, p. 279. 
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celebrated republic, from China to Athene, v/k 
shall find some coincidence in ihe goodness of their 
portion. Socrates say^^, that Attica iif%s washed 
by the sea, and defended by difficvik monntainst 
Xenophon, that the soil was fertile*. It*s defence 
by mountains must be taken with' some allowance, 
and Xenophon has few to bear witn^* to it's fer^ 
tiltty ; but we tan without any limitation admif the 
truth of bis remark, ^ that all the Greeks either 
eail round or |>a6S by Attiat^.*^ Attica ^was a forto^ 
nate position^ but less so then the Pelopminesus, If 
diis had belonged to a single natiod* 

An island is preferable to all otKer positions** 
The sea, which the savage finds an msuperitble cbnip 
finement; is to the civilized man tbie means of easy 
and umversal intercourse. An insulated nation is 
assailed with difBculty, and protected with ease. 
Should it be the policy to retah'ate injuries, which 
disposition, from the stateof the world, does not s^ih 
to be soon reformed, what Xenophon in his pano- 

Bb. i, p. 771. 

^Ds Pttmntibat, p. 920, Opera. 'Ibid. p. 9^1. 

*An idand » pnfenble to a GlQ$Mr of 2slaodt| dt in tfa* 
lUttppinei it isdifficalt to pass suceonrt from ooe to theotheri 
aodsbonld the soHvy iitm doflriAioii «f tU «ia^ tlMf «• sU 
at his mercy. 
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fyric on Adiens' imputes to that state is much mdre 
applicable to an island than to a promomorj Uke 
Attica* He ttys^ that it*s people can attack their 
enemies widiottt beiag attadced; and that, while 
they carry war into Ae territories of others^ they 
eab cultivate their own fields in liberty and peace. 
It is also to be observed, that a naval force cannot 
be raised and disciplined with the same fadlity as a 
land army* It is said indeed by Polybius, diat the 
Romans at once created a fleet, and formed sailors 
to man it» We also read about a wreck, which 
first taught them the structure of a ship : and the 
same historian relates, that the Romans were pre* 
pared for the sea service by being placed on benches, 
and ufiug thdr oars on the shore as men ply them 
in the sea. Thb rebtion does not countenance the 
accustomed sagacity and reserve of that author*; or 
it gives us the most contempt3>le notioaof the nau- 

> Opefs Omota, p. egj. Wai it not Sakmis, f6t Athens 
^ destrayedj and Attica ovemui, ^ich preserved Uie wredL 
of the Atheniant, and which altioutdj overthrew the Per* 
fifuii b)r let and bmd j 

* This aoooont by Poljbius of the Roman noarine, lib. 1, 
c 4« it one of the moit iojudieioos relatioiis in hiitory^ and . 
iomajjSif Goolradictid \Kf hinuelf. Had he contiaoed m this 
fone, he would -hftve eaipeded Megastheniet in the extmva* 
flpo^ and Phtt^rchm in the.oootndiqtioo of his leiatiGiis. 
See his own account (^ Phllarcbus, lib. 2, c. 10. . 
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tical duU of thdr adversaries) and of the andent 
worlds if men. who only {xaddled on the sand could 
overcome th,e maritime strength of the Carthagini^ 
tn8> the most escperieiiced sailors at that time known 
among men. In our days, a sailor to be expert 
must be educated from his in&ncy to the sea, and 
notie but good sailors can successfully navigate and 
conduct in battle that vast and complicated machine 
a ship of war. 

The advantages t)f an island are eminent in other 
respects. Sailors, it's warriors, while traimng, for 
their apprenticeship is frequently served in mer* 
chantmen, increase the industry and the riches of the 
state; while infantry or cavalry, whether drilling 
or disciplined^ are oppressive consumers of the in- 
dustry of others. Another capital point is to be 
condd^ed. Sol<fiers, who may be impotent against 
the enemy, are always dangerous to their fellow* 
dtizens ; w;hUe sailors, though they should assist in 
subjecting the world to their country, have never 
raised hands against the liberty of it's people. Not 
even the jealousy of the Venetian government ever 
questicmed the loyalty of it*s navy. 

Xenbphon^ imagines, that the Athenians would 
ftot have been less powerful et sea, bad they in* 
habited an island. They would rather have beta 

'Xeoophon, p. 007' 



9Biiiipoteiit The vigour of .Sgipa ^trcQgtbeos this 
9piiiipii, which, though oaly twaity-one miles n 
Qrcumference, and though it*s poverty in ns^uial 
poductions was proverbial, disputed the prize of 
glory with the Athenians in their joint ajttack on tbe 
{ommon eqemy at the battle pf Salamis, 

Th^ strength and spirit of islandans to rent fo* 
reign enemies has been frequently observed* The 
Melians, who were islanders, preserved their coun* 
47 free for seven hundred years* : and these were 
exceed by the .Cretans in the extensive pericxl of 
their liberty^ which Aristotle* imputes to their insn- 
lar position. 

I shall notice but another of it's prerogatives, for 
it is useless to enumerate them all. An island, by 
increasing the disposition to commerce, tends to 
preserve the liberty of it's people. ]$[enophon' 
thoughti that the posiuon of Attica, which approxi- 
mated it to an island, caused it's naval power ; and 
ijbat this gave the people a predominance in the 
constitution. This was prqfoupdly. conceived : am) 
lam absolutely persu^ided, that to the in^u}ar positiw 
of Great Britain, an4 consequently to it*^ navy and 
commerce, Uie liberty, which it enjoyjed after the 
isuious cpntmental states of Europe had lost their 



' Thacydidtt, lib. 5, p. 409. * De Repob. Ub. 2, c. 10. 
^ De Repab. Atben. p. 6^, Optnik 
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fiteedotp, mt» be referred. JHor is Uiis ikAocdom. 
^jttribiiCible to owch to it's diAculty of being in^ 
Y«died» or to Ibe nature.of it's ooUkary forcea bdng 
i]ather Qtiandine than tenrit<Hrial ; though Uiia is tdi 
grfS9t cpii9idenuiQn» as to the spkit derived from iff 
(commerce by creaiiog a property distinct from bad* 
and thus coqaierbalaDdng the entailed and uaalieiw 
2|ble possessions pf eldest sons by funds more fre« 
and Ub^ in jtbtir acquisidon and inheritance, I* 
talk of what has been ; for the national debt hat 
counierwodiyed this advantage; the. vices of mo- 
narchy, it's love of war, itV prQdigaiityV it^s in^i 
sidioomessy have effectually boinsid . {lersonal pro^ 
perty, the fruits of cofwsetfce^ vk the: same chams^ 
ip which conquest had abmdy boittKl the hmdk 



NATIONS SHOULD POSSESS A CEH.TAIN PHYSICAL 
STRENGTH SUFFICIENT TQ PRESERVJ^ THEIR 



I I 



IND£P£N;DENCE. 

« A nation should povess in imdii such lelative 
sferasgdiy a$ito Insure it's own iodepencfence. It k 
t]Ri^ that a wise adminiatnidon pi gpod htwf 'vriU: 
frequtady gii^ithat coMeqitenco to a state^ wUch. 
natural, admntages and ja «s«eom>iie pqiHdationL fail 
ijpt produce. As Ispcrates exemplifiiea in faia contm^ 
distinction of the Thessalians and M^garse^na' : dm 

^ Dc F^ce, p. 300. 
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km0ty firom thdr polidcal mismMagement, thoogli 
ridb and powerful in themselves, though possesang 
diree thousand cavalry and a numerous infantry^ 
liad thdr fortlresses garrisoned by fbieign troops ; 
while the Megareans, naturally so destitute, with- 
out mines ather of gold or silver, without ports, 
widiout arable land, having few troops, made their 
own hws, executed them, and lived m peace, 
though encompassed by the Thdians, the Athe- 
liians» and the Peloponnesus. 

Most assuredly wise laws and a cc^rsqionding 
administratioQ will multiply beyond the most san- 
guine hopes the natural proepenty of astate ; it will 

siise die least fiwQUred s^ove the most &voured, and 
infuss a spnit and a delemination into the smallest 
which the most extensive never felt Tet sdU there 
is a limitation to the energies of man. The bravest 
individual must fall before a multitude, and a mi* 
nute state will be overrun by a boundless empim. 
What waa St Marino under the protection of die 
Roman seef or Genoa allied with the French mo* 
narchy f or any of diose eldnentary states — Geneva, 
or Ragusa, vrhich merely subsisted by the j«doosy 
of surrounding nations, and uiuch eventually be» 
came their prey, either wholly absorbed by the 
nmihtiest or distributed amooir the miffhtv? 
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Remedies have been proposed for individual 
weakness ; but a confederacy among the feeble b 
the only one, which affords any rational prospect 
of success. Such was that of the cantons of Swis* 
aerland, of the Low Countries, and of the Saks 
in Am, which Dow likens to the latter in Europe \ 
A confederacy Is an obvious preventive in such pe« 
rilous circumstances. ** If,** ssud the Corinthian* 
deputy to the Lacedsemonians^ ^ we do not con- 
federate^ we shall be angly and successively sub* 
dued i^ and to a Irant of union in counsels and 
arms Tacitus ascribes the reduction of the Britons 
to the Roman empire. 

Ter confederacies seldom preserve the indqiea- 
daice of states for any length of time, and their 
phyacal powers are always much less effectual than 
die same powers possessed by a singleatate. Sparta 
held only two parts of five of the Peloponnesus*. 
Tet the inhabitants of the greater share could seU 
dooi preserve themselves harmless without the aa- 
sistance of some potent state out of the pentnsub, 
and in the end Sparta triumphed over all oppodtion. 
Thilip de Comines has expressed in a forcible man- 
ner.hts opinion conceminjr the relative weakness of 
% confederacy compared with a single power. He 



• • •'a » 



* HiodoitaD, jear 1764. f TbncTdides, lib. I, p. 8. f Ibl4 
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gays, (I fear I am not acnirarg in tht quotas, bat I 
f m positive as to the design of the author,) thai an 
army of ten thousand men under the direction of a 
^gle government is more likely to. succeed, than 
an army of thirty thousand formed of equal pO€* 
tions from five different states. They have difierent 
nptodes of fightings and Saxe cpnaders uniformity 
in this respect essential to success'. Each state im- 
putes every errour or accident solely to it's as- 
sociates, . and recrimination constantly attends rer 
proof. Each presumes on it's peculiar merits 
4emands the most honourable station, and the Lah 
dignity is resented by all the others. Each requires^ 
that a general of their body shall lead the army ; 
and if they compromise this mutual presumptieny 
as did the Athenians and Lacedssmonians, ^ho 
agreed, that the general of either should ea^ch day 
alternately command the troops of both nations^ 
the confidence of the army is impaired*. The part9 

'Rcsvcncs^ c. 12> 

f XsflophoD, Hist. Gnoc. lib. f, p. 6l6* lUI not 

itoc^ jieide4 the chief conuDand t^ Soi]Fbiato the 
iQoouui^ and idso satisfied the Atheukuis qd tl»e poliqr of aQ 
doing, all vrould have been ruined. Tliere was gvcat confusioft 
among the confederate Greeks on going to battle^ by AxKxn* 
pharetus and his troops nmniDg counter to the desigQ of ?ao)> 
au&ks jaad b was bjF meia good tbrtime^ that,* inatMi of # 
signal victoij, there bad not been a total defint lliitaBcb, 
Ansiides. 
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cf a cMfedency bwe 'diffeiut phi^t^ diiereia 
intereels ; they art therefore apt on $l%h( {^unds 
to tafcr ^cceplbiM to each odier, aild to emertain 
any insidious endeavours of the enemy to exdttf 
jealousy and suspicion anoi^ them. Whereas the 
fcMTces and counsels of a single siate^ have but otit 
mdtivie, one object, one pttpoee^ and the advaof 
Hges of each tndiyidual aietdendfied iritb the gene* 
xal wettm. Nor are those aaobiguoos egqaressioiit 
of the adversary always false, or those ivithering 
innuendoes always imaginary, vfaicfa so frequendy 
defeat Ae.best conicertad projects of the most nvh 
merous confederaneSi It is scarcely possible, that 
ail the members of a ccnlederacy jcan be so equal 
in power, and so equitable in it's use, that on th^ 
conclusion of their aflSnrs each should honesd]^ 
claim it's share only of die advantage, if diey be 
fortunate ; or that each should nutgnanimously as^ 
jsume it's share of the loss, if they be unsuccessfuL 
For i( commonly happens^ that, if unfisrtunate, the 
weal&aioDe pays the whole ibrfieit ; if prospennis^ 
the strong seize exclusively the whole advantage^ 
The strcmgest may also aspire to the sovereignty of. 
9II the confederates; accustomed to lead, it pre* 
sumes to ccxnmand ; and the authority, which it 
freely epjoyed duiiiig war and danger, it pro«- 
iracts from time to time after tranquUlity has been 
restored, till it*s tyranny is manif(Qt and declare^. 
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So acted Hit Athemaiis, who Miodated Quaf Gre^ 
dan states ivith diemsdves to rewt die Penbns: 
the enemy being overthrown, they treated thtir liel. 
•l6w conquerors as tributaries '• 
* It » fer diese reasons, real, or ^^iprdended, or 
iUgned^ thai the most extensive and important con- 
federadesaresopitifblintlieirperfonnance. What 
did the league, whidi some yeais ago esibraced all 
Europe, effect agaunst France ? Though oveqwwe r* 
ed with dd>t, though in want of money, with a 
civil war in the north and south, die discomfited 
the universal fnxes of Europe banded against her. 
What did the league of Cambray*, in vrfiicb the 
emperor of Germany, the kmg of France and the 
Pope conspired agaonst Venice ? It is true this smaH 
state could not oppose them } but they relied no 
advantage from tbdr success. They had scvcely 

> Thncydides, lib. 1, p. 14. The tribute inoneoed fiom 
460 talenbi, which were die stun paid in the time of Aristidei, 
till the admitnstration of Perides^ when it amoonted^lo 1800 
Identi. Thdr t&m of coone deditied. Theooaftdoaqr, 
held also at Athens, which preceded die battle of Leactn* was 
condttcled verf diffsfently. In this each dtj had eq^aaDjr one 
▼oice in the deliberations. Each governed it's own concenis, 
but Athens had the precedence. All lands unjostljr possessed 
weie letomed to the proprieton« Sec. Diod« Sicnlns, Kb. 15. 

•Robertson's Hist of Chailes the RAh» voL 1« pw 100. 
Tfaos, after the victoqr si Flatssa, the LaoednBOoiam and 
Atheniana were on the eve of destroying each, other, each 
the sole right to raise the trophy. Plotarch, Aristidcs. 
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cottqWftd, before thecanJMeraees quarrelled among 
Chemselm abont the qx>ils of their victim; by which 
means the Yepetiana obtuied an opportunity to f e^ 
tiieve their losses. The same consequences follow* 
ed the confederacy of Europe against the Turks; 
Xhey seldom accomplished any thing of moment ; 
and it always happened, that insubordination and 
jealousy rendered eventually fruitless whatever this 
confederacy of unexampled extent, of zeal and 
rancour unparalleled, for superstition was the pro* 
moter, of continuance most extraordinary, for it ex- 
tended to two centuries, laboured to effect. 

It is happy for mankind, that confederacies are 
feeble^ in offensive operations ; but unhappily their 
power of resistance when invaded is little more 
energetic. No doubt there are glorious exceptions 
to this remark ; but, when they succeed, something 
more than the ordinary character of man must be 
displayed by the parties. Every thing was to be ex« 
pected from the federation of the Low Countries, 
when Holland, which paicf fifty-eight per cent of 
all the taxes levied on the 'confederates, did not 
presume to have a greater influence directly in the 
government than the poorest and smallest state, and 
Guelderland, v^ich paid only five per cent, had 
precedence of Holland. Much also was to be ex- 
pected from that confederacy against Lewis the 
jFourteenth, when in the congress of princes and 
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Mifaansadors at the Hagtee prepAraCDrj to'drnfrand 
alliance, in January 1691% no qieBtitia of prec^ 
daicj, no ceremony ^vas canvassed oi^ j ihagm eiH 
but all was conducted with confidence in eadi others 
and mtb zeal for the general cause. 

But what did the Acttean confederacy ever 
cute deserving our admiration * ? It subsisted in 
dent times ; yet then the cities striving for mastery 
among themselves weakened each other, and sooo 
became an easy prey to their common ' enemies. 
Revived by Aratus, it consisted of a captain general 
elected annually but capable of being reelected, and 
of ten assistants, who met occasionally at different 
cities of the confederacy, Sicyon, Megalopolis, and 
so on, either according to conjunctures, or to the 
disposition of the chief. They were limited to four 
days sesaon, aAd on the 5th they publidied didr 

' Bekham's Hist. vol. 1, p. 206. 

* Achaia, says Polybius, was a repoblic fram todent tiines. 
Until the reigns of A exander and Philip, it was oomposed of 
twelve cities. Then they were separated/ and abused by the 
Macedonian kings. In the 1 24th Olympiad^ the cities began 
Do reunite, and the iEgeans, Bouriaos^ and Carynians, par* 
ticipsted in the leagne. Many have attempted in times past to 
unite the people of Peloponnesus. This at present is perfectly 
established, and the laws of the Acba:ans, which are founoed 
on liberty and equality, pervade the whole union. This was 
first effectually pronooted by Aratus, it was completed by Pbi« 
)op(sroen« and it was preaensed by Lycorias. lib. 3^ c. 7. . 
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<i^ree. No city could be admitted into the con* 
federacy without the unanimous consent of all the 
parties. Yet^ though they were remarkable for the 
candour and rectitude of their conduct, the admini- 
stration of Aratus was merely a succession of spi- 
rited but ineffectual efforts* 

Of what national benefit was the Amphictyonic 
council, not improperly called the States General of 
Greece? This confederacy at first consisted (for 
afterward it suffered great alteradons) of two depu* 
ties from each city of the federation, who bad two 
votes, without respect to the smallness or gi^ttaess 
of the place which they represented. iEscbines * 
says, Lacedsemon had not more deputies than Do* 
rium or Cytinium, nor Athens than Erythraeus or 
Fryenensjs* The number of states^ which had 
originaUy a right to participate in this convention, 
^as twelve. This varied at different dmes. Some 
lost their privilege, as the Phoceans after the 
sacred war*; and as the Lacedaemonians, who 
also lost theirs for assisting them. Some were 
afterwards elected to it, as the Macedonians in the 
person of Philip'. Some redeemed their privilege, 
as the Phoceans by their zeal against Brennus% 



' De Falsa Legat p. 401 . * Pausanias^ lib. lO, c. 8. 

* Ibid. Diodorus Sipulas says^ that tlie Phoceans had two 
votes^ which were given to Philip after the sacred war. Lib. l6. 

* Demosth* de Pace« p. 62. , 

VOL, I. . R 
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when he besieged Delphi; and the Th< 
vcre reBtored to their lost consequence by the in- 
terest of Philip \ 

The deputies from the cities met orcfinanly twice 
a year, at Delphi in spring, at Thermopylse la 
autumn^ From the latter place the assembly was 
called in/Aaio, and it's members irvXayofea* They 
had the superintendance of the public affairs of 
Greece^ and the decrees of the assembly passed by 
the consent of the deputies and thar assessors \ 
From such a body so constituted we might expect 
eminent exploits. Such expectations however would 
be disappointed. Did this assembly tranquillise the 
jealousies among the different states of Greece? 
Did it's intercession stop hostile nations from mu* 
tual pilbge and mutual slaughter? Did it ever 
enable the Grecians to reast with undivided forces 
the Fer3ian arms ? No, it seems to have been form** 
ed merely to afflict the country. It is true, the 
Platsans having accused the Lacedaemonians before 
the amphictyons of having assumed singly to them- 
selves the honour of the victories of Plataea and 
$alamis by an inscription on a tripod dedicated to 
j&poUo, the amphictyons^ fined the Lacedaemoni* 

• 

' Demosdi, Tbe word tf ryuwravf^tt iatimsteiy tluit tbey 
htd poMessed it. Dm Faba L^»tioDe» p. S42. 
* Uuhuy^pcu iMLir^i 0vrfll«oif . Demottk. de Corooft, p. 4^8^ 
• Demosth. «d*\ Nexnmi; p. 875, ^77. 
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tnl 6he thousand talents. This is the extent of 
their exploits ; for I am as yet to learn what good 
or great political event they advance, or what evil 
they retarded. It was a union which tended to 
distract the parties^ a confederacy which precipitated 
the ruin of all the Grecians. 

Nor is this extraordinary : for, beside the constitu- 
tional defects of a confederacy, a principal part of 
this assembly's business related to religion. Many 
of the deputies and participators of this council 
Were devotees \ who came to consult the God ; and 
many were actually priests or bishops*. What' 
tould be expected irom such an alloy ? Precisely 
what did happen — tl devotion of the clergy to theij? 
own paltry quiddits, in defiance of common sense,* 
and in contempt of the public welfare, stamped all 
their proceedings — such conduct has! always charac- 
terized all transactions, where the priesthood has 
been permitted to meddle with the administration of 
the state. An extreme tax, which was imposed by 
the amphictyons on the people of Phocis, induced 
them to resist their authority. The Phoceans at- 
tacked their opponents, and in prosecuting theif 
victofy they seized Delphi *• This the amphictyons 

^ i£schines adv. Ctcsipbon. p. A46. 

* Tfaus^ when the Athenians chose a deputation to Delphi^ 
there was one hieromnemon and three pylagorat. Ibtd. 

' Pauflanias^ lib. 10^ c. 2. The Phocean war is relate by 
Dio4iorus Slculusj lib. l6, in which may be read the origin'of 

R 2 
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dignified with the title of sacrilege, aind thence 
arose the sacred war, which gave .the Thebans an 
opportunity of exciting a general detestation against 
- those, whom they desired utterly to destroy '. It 
was this most calamitous event, which first gave 
Philip a footing in Greece ; for he, like all kings 
and conquerors, affected the most tender interest 
for all holy concerns. 

What W4S the other capital operation of the am- 
phictyons ? i^S^chines, who on a former occaaon told 
Philip \ that the amphictyons were bound by oath 
and a tremendous execration not to destroy any 
amphictyonic town, but on the contrary to persc- 
cnte whoever should attempt such a violation, moves 
in the council of the amphictyons, that the A(&- 
phisseans bad polluted by cuhivation a piece of 
land, said to be dedicated to the God. Tbev in- 
stantly decree, that on a certain day the bishops 
should assemble at Delphi to take this matter into 
their consideration. They meet and decree, that 
they should march against the Impious Amphisseaos-, 
which resolution afforded great triumph to .£schine$» 
And it well became him, who reproached Demo- 
sthei^es with impiety ', because when he was told of 
portents and prophecies^ which tended to advance 

the Delphic oracle, which for so oian)^ centorte* had inch db- 
votioo ^aid to it*ft responses. 

^ .fifichines ile Falsa Lcgat. p. 403. 

* He says so himself, p. 401. ' Adfcn. Ctesiph. p. 449. 
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the schemes of Philip's ambition, he replied, **The 
I^bian phUippizes/* The mind of Demosthenes 
coulh not be tainted with the religion of his country, 
6r deluded by the artifices and the agent of PhiKp t 
he read the heart of Philip, and he proclaimed Iiis 
intentions. Indeed the designs of Philip i^*ere so 
flagrant, that iEschines and the amphictyons (I know 
not whether to despise their stupidity or hate their 
perfidy), if they were not idiots, must have been 
traitors. 

* Philip's conduct was not equivocal. He first be- 
gan by raking Serrius and Doriscus^' towns ia 
Thrace, which was soon followed by the subjection 
of that country. Next the Thessalians "^ solicited 
his assistance against their tyrants ; suid having esc* 
pelled these he became himself thetr tyrant. He 
l^xt joined the Thebans, and seized for himself the 
lands and towns of Phocis, and with them Ther- 
inopyiss^, by which he gaiped a free passage into 
Greece. Tet^ notwithstanding this manifest and 
successful -amtntiw of Philip, did iEschines excite 
war ^against the Amphisseans, because they culti- 
vated a spot of sacred, rather say execrated, land. 
Did |ip not knpw^ that this w^ to turn Greece 
^against 6reec^, and to divert the attention of the 
Creeks from their chief concerns to things un- 

' Philip, qoarta, p. 97. 

* De Chersoneso, p. dl. Vemostb* 

• Ibid, PkUip. 2€la, p, 64, 
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important ia themselves, but vital in their consa-- 
guences? Demosthenes might well say coatemp* 
tuously of those, who dispute^ about the privilege 
of having deputies among the amphictyons, ^^ Tou 
Involve yourselves in hostilities about a phantom at 
pelphi*, when matters of sovereign importance 
should engage your attentioUf" The araphictyons 
excited a civil war, which ended the freedom and 
preeminence of Greece, for something less than a 
phantom. Such were the origin, progress, and c^ 
tsistrophe of this confederacy, the most celebrated 
in the ancient w^rld. 

On reviewing therefore the nature of confederal 
c^esi the inferiority of their physical power in actioi^ 
when compared with that of a single state, the di^ 
ficulty with which they are preserved, thefadKty 
with which they are broken, for they subsist rathev 
by external hate.than internal love, and particularly 
on account of the dependence of the parties oq 
each other for their mutual security, we may ^pply 
the saying of Pagondas*, that the liberty of a na* 
tion is at last resolved into it's own ability to support 

itself. 

> 

STATES SHOULD BE NEITFIKR SMALL NOR 
LARGE IN THE EXTREME. 

Without regarding the population and power of 

' Ey AB?ifi>Lf 9^af. De Face, p. O$0 
* Tbuojrdjdcsj, lib. 4, P» »13. 
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contiguous nations, a very stoall state is not to be 
desired. Rousseau ', I conjecture, was of a con- 
trary opinion by his observation^ ^' that all stat^ 
republics, and monarchies, prosper because they art 
small/' That they are better regulated and more 
prosperous than those which are vastly extended^ 
there is no doubt : but this does not make them 
preferable to those of moderate size. In most states 
factions divide the people, but in small states there is 
xiot room for more than two parties, by which a 
neutral or doubtful body is wanting to counter- 
balance the desperation or triumph of either. la 
most states the phrensy from misrepresentation is 
generid; but in small states it becomes not only 

' Gouvernement de Pologne, c. 5. CEuvres, t. 1, p. 2g3. 
Plato has observed^ that a state should regard in it*8 extent and 
population the states adjoining to it. The popoktion of 
his imaginary commonwealth he fixes at 5040 familiesy or 
habitations. De Legib. lib. 5, p. 846. In bis 7th £piatle 
his estimate for a similar purpose amounts 'to 10050, p. 1285. 
These must have formed small states^ even with the usual com* 
plement of slaves, &c. The smallness of states in Greece ^as 
rerjr vexatious. It was on this account, that the people col- 
lected 80 much into towns. In them there was some secoriqr 
against the perpetually wasting hostilities, ami private depreda* 
tions, which afflicted ihat country. How miserable was Greece, 
when Plutarch says, Tt was easy for Aratus to prepare for the 
surprise of Sicyon, as all went armed ! He also mentions, that 
' Aratus hired some troops from Xenophilus^ who was obtain 
of a banditti 
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general in it's operation, but instantaneous in it'$ 
effect. The fury acts in them as Macbeth deter* 
mined to do : ^* the very firstlings of my heart shall 
be the firstlings of my hand." Thus small states 
are most liable to intestine dissensions and their me* 
lancholy consequences. Indeed Aristotle*s chapter 
on seditions and revolutions ' can only regard very 
circumscribed states, for in no other could they 
occur. ' I need dwell no longer on this point ; for 
•the evils arising from very small states have been 
found so intolerable in many respects, that their 
people have been obliged for the security of do- 
mestic peace, and the administration of justice, to 
elect rulers and judges in foreign countries, — a prac« 
tice frequently adopted in modern Italy, as we find 
related by Muratori* and Gibbon'. 

» 

A very large state, on the contrary, is also at^ 
tended with many evils. If a small state be suscep- 
tible of dangerous factions, a large state tends to 
tyranny. If in a small state resentment be quickly 
excited, and suddenly executed ; in a large one it 
is ^seldom felt, and more seldom effectually ex- 
pressed on the most urgent occasions. Extent of 
territory seems to weaken the patriotism of citizens, 
in which it appears miserably contrasted with small 

» De Repub. lib. 5, c. 4. ' Dtscert. 45, t. 4, p. 64, 92. 

* Hist. c. 70, p. 562. 
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states ; in these the patriotic ardour of thdr people 
increases as the limits of their empire are circum- 
scribed. In this, as in all things generally iron- 
sidered, moderation promises the most regulated 
prosperity. In some respects a state is as a human 
being, who, to enjoy health and rigour, must pos- 
sess certain proportions and a certain magnitude. 
They also agree in this, that neither man nor state 
in proportion to it's increased size increases in 
power ; which comparative failure is augmented by 
their enlargement, till every addition is absolute and 
aggravated weakness : ami thus an enormous state 
suffers like those overgrown monsters among men, 
who become unfit, not only to enjoy life, but even 
to perform the common functions of nature. 

A CENSUS SHOULD BE MADE PREPARATORY TQ 
TH£ ESTABLISHMENT OF POLITICAL SOCIBTY. 

Having spoken of the climate, situation, soil, 
position, and the relative and positive extent of na- 
tions, the next step to be considered is a census, or 
survey, which should ascertain the quantity of land, 
—what is improved, improvable, or barren; the 
population, — ^noting the ages, conditions, numbers, 
and professions of the people ; their property real 
and personal, of what nature, and how employed. 
These are the leading heads, which a political sur- 
rey should contain. That such is not made by all 
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goyemmenC8 seems so extraordinary, that it may 
induce a question. Is it that they consider the people^ 
as the oracle did the Megareans, not worth enume- 
ration? This negfa'gence has been attended nith 
strange mistakes, yet I know none greater than that 
mentioned by Cotton '. In the reign of Edward 
the Third, the legislature proposed giving to the 
crown fifty thousand pounds, which they concluded 
would be produced by imposing twenty-two shil* 
lings on every parish : but on levying this sum from 
each parish, they found, that, instead of fifty thou- 
sand parishes, as they had computed, England did 
not contain above a fifth of the number. In these 
countries there is no account to enable authors to 
speak confidently on any point relating to the detail 
of population or property : all is supposition* Thus 
Smith * says, Ireland contains more than two mil- 
lions of inhabitants: Barrow^, that it contains 
three millions and a half j others, four, four and a 
half, and five millions. From my general condem- 
nation of governments for their negligence on this 
point I must except the emperor Joseph% who had 
such an esdmate made of all his dominions. 

This neglect in modem times is most unaccount- 
able, as it seems to have been the practice of all 

» P. 3. • Wealth of Nations, b. 5, c. 3^ p. 4«5. 

* China, p. 57S, 

* TowndOD*f Txareb ia Hnogvy, p. 144« 
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ancient states, of which we have any accurate re^ 
lation. It was performed by the kings of Rome, 
by the consuls, and to preserve this calculation was 
the origiiud and prinfe cause of the in3ticution of 
censors. The Helvetii, so early at least as Caesar \ 
ka4 a census, in which all the men capable of bear** 
ing arms, and the old and the young of both sexes, 
and so forth, were inscribed. Even the Mahome* 
tans * regulated the administration of Perda by an 
actual survey of the people, their cattle, and the 
fruits of the earth. That the Chinese should have 
attended to these particulars we might expect from 
so precise and watchful a govemmeat. Du Halde^ 
mentions a very curious division and subdivision of 
it's territory, it's population, and it's property pub- 
lic and private, so ancient that it is attributed to 
]f ohi. This bears an extraordinary coincidence with 
the institutions said to be invented by Alfred — ^for 
the governors of Britain have not been always so 
remiss and unthinking. It is well known, that 
Alfred made such a survey. Domesday book, now 
existing, which was compiled in the reign of Wil- 
liam the First, is said to have been modelled on that 
venerable document. Domesday book is extremely 
comprehensive and minute : in it all lands of what- 

> De Bell. Gall. lib. i . * Gibbcm^ c. 51, vol. 5, p. 235. 
♦ Hist, of Cliina, rol. 1, p. 277, 
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ever nature are specified ; arable, pasture, meadow, 
woodland, what may be improved and what is irre- 
claimable ; their proprietors and tenures, the value 
of men's estates, and the description of their pro- 
perty. This was executed by commissioners sent 
into each county. They took information on oath, 
and with the assistance of juries they determined the 
truth of the accounts, which they returned to go- 
vernment. There has not since that period been 
any survey in these countries so conducted, and so 
ample> as to deserve any political attention. The 
fourth of Edward the First, in 1276, has been com- 
pared to Domesday book, but it has no such pre- 
tensions '• No state should -be destitute of such a 
survey, and it should be reviewed and altered ac- 
cording to the vicissitude of human affairs at stated 
intervals, as was the census of the Romans at the 
expiration of every lustrum. 

SOME FORMER OPINIONS RECAPITULATED. 

Before I can enter fully into the detail of my 
j$cheine for national government, I must continue 

♦ 

' Barrington's Anc. Stat. p. JM T}ie Jews woe often 
censed, as in Numberci, c. 26. But we find in the argument 
to c. 24, SeccMid of Samuel, •' David,' tempted by Satan, 
foroetb Joab to number the people.** Has this frightened our 
pious ministries, and most pious people ? 
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niy preparatory observations. I would not be tedi* 
bus^ but I would be understood* 
■ In a former part of this work I reprobated mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy single or com- 
pounded. I did then request, that my intentions 
and design might not be prejudged, and prejudice 
and errour in the common acceptation of language 
are synonymous. Though I condemn these orders 
of government separate or mixed, I would by no 
means reject certain distinctions in arranging a con* 
stltutioH, which, while they manifest an essential 
difference, shotv also a striking agreement with 
those orders in their complicated formation. The 
constitution therefore which I prefer must differ 
widely from the British, or any other of Gothic 
origin, that arose from conquest. 

Tiie British ccMistitiition in it's purity, though re- 
garded by some as a miracle of human sagacity, 
docs not differ, except to it's, disadvantage, from 
the gbvemraent of the wandering Arabs. " Their 
political constitution," says Volney *, " is at once re- 
publican, aristocratic^ and despotic. It is republican, 
as the pepple have a presiding influence in all affairs, 
and as nothing happens without the consent of the 
majority ; it is aristocratical, as the families of the 
chaics have certain prerogatives ; and it is despotic, 

* Vo}'age en Syrie, t. 1, p. 187. 
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as the prindpal cbai^ has indefinite power/' Gocn« 
pare the boasted British constkotioa with this of 
the Arabian vagabonds, and it faib infinitely in the 
competition. In this the power of the people is de- 
dded and supreme : in the British it b but coordi^ 
nate in name, and nothing in reality^ for two or 
three hundred individuals return a majority to the 
house of commons. In this the powier of the chacs 
is honorary ; in the British it is efficient, and forms 
one branch of the constituted authorities, in the 
executive there is a greater coincidence ; the power 
oi the chief chaic is undefined, and the king of Eng- 
land can do no wrong. What is the cause of diis 
similarity ? why is the chaic in one, or the king in 
the other, despotic ? Thus English lawyers atiswef 
for their king. Blackstone ' says it would be a great 
absurdity in any system of positive law, to define 
a positive wrong without, a positive remedy. But 
1 ask, why should not a wrong be defined wrong ? 
and for this wrong why should there not be a re- 
medy ? Hear Yorke's answer in his Law of Forfei* 
ture • : *' that providing any judicial remedy against 

* Comment. ¥01. If 165. Sir W. Petty, who wai noUmjetg 
njs, *' that the second impedimeot to the greatneas of finglaad 
ia the difFereat ondentaDdiag of several material pouts, vis. of 
the king's prerogatiye, priviieges of parliament, &c P. Arith^ 
metic, p. 351. 

* Jam Acglonuiv P* ^^^p Osb. ed. 
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him (the king) would be erecting an imperium in 
imperio^ uicoHsistent, and destructive of itself.^^ 
That iZf unless thechi^f magistrate, entide him as 
you will, beindependent of the laws, the government 
is dissolved. This is a rare discovery ; but It suits 
rather dogmatists and mystagogues than men who 
Dnderstand what they say, and mean to be under- 
stood by others. 

Though I prefer the Arabian constitution much 
above the British, I object to both. The lawless 
state of the executive magistrate is most objection- 
able;. His duties should be prescribed, and the 
causes and consequencesof their infraction ascertain- 
ed ; as was the case in Sparta, impossible and self- 
destrucdve as it m^y appear to be to the English law- 
yers. But in the English constitution not only the 
lung but the two houses of parliament are equally 
uncontrolled ; for which our lawyers have, as for 
all things, a prompt reason. Blackstone says, 
** that the dignity and independence of the two 
houses are therefore in a great measure preserved 
by keeping their privileges indefinite," which Plow- 
den quotes approvingly, and which Yorke would 
confirm by his authority in the following words : 
" Should the representatives of the commons, like 
that of Denmark, surrender the rights and liberties 
of the people into the hands of the king, and he 
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accq>t the surrender, &c. these the law will not 
put, being incapable of distrusting those whom it 
has invested «ith supreme power«'* You who say 
so are wretched politicians, and miserable observers 
of human life. For the same reason that their 
power is supreme, and supreme is by no means ab- 
solute, it should be defined; and because their 
power is supreme they should much rather be dis- 
trusted, than if it were subordinate. No man, no 
body of men, no not even the people in thdr coI« 
lective capacity, should if possible be uncontrolled* 
The Athenians were ruled by a very different policy 
from this — the pride of the English — ^and perhaps 
the Grecians will not appear discredited by the com« 
parison. At Athens no magistrate, arcbon, or se- 
nator, could absent himself, or adopt a child, or 
make a testament, till he had passed hi^ accounts > 
in short, an acquittal from the treasury preceded his 
power to make any transfer of property ". The 
areopagus, which was always in oflke, u-as obliged 
to submit it's proceedings to Aoy/^a/* : and even the 
people in some measure sat on themselves in judg' 
ment i they revoked tlieir own acts, and punished 
those who had induced them to injure individuals, 
or to contradict the laws and constitution of the 

' JEMhine% adv. Ctesiph. p. 431. 
*IbkLp.430. 
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State. If the king's power be unlimited, and if the 
power of two houses of parliament be indefinite, I 
should be glad to know how this statement differs 
from Paine*s assertion^ that the British have no 
constitution. 

THE BEST GENERAL DISPOSITION OF GOVERK- 
MENT STATED AND ELUCIDATED IN SOME 
MEASURE BY A REVIEW Oi' THE SPARTAK CON- 
STITUTION. 

The sort of government, which I admire, is that 
praised by Thucydides *, " in which the commons^ 
the middle order^ and the most expert, unite in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the commonwealth.'' It is ' 
the same which Cicero adorns with his eloquence, 
^^ in which the high, and low, and intermediate or- 
ders consent, like a harmony produced from various 
sounds *•" In the same spirit Aristotle prefers a 
constitution, which embraces the various orders of 
citizens* This philosopher frequjBhtly declares the 
same opinion, adding, that the cause of seditions 
and revolutions proceeds from the want of this 
happy composition*, and that the more perfectly 
the orders of society are combined in directing t2)e 

> Lib. 6, p. 426> et Scholia. 

*De Repub. lib. 2, t. 4, Fragment. This Cicero^ I imaging 
has taken from PTthagoras. Diog. I^ert. p. 8 J 5» 
* De Repub. lib. 4« c 12 ; lib. 5, c. 7. 

V0I«4 X« S 
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administration the state is better established. To 
stroigthes his observation he exemplifies Lacedae- 
mon '. To the same purpose Plato' ^aks : *' Nei- 
dier the commoBwealth which approaches too oeax 
monarchy, oor that which afiects a boisterous firee- 
dom. is to be preferred ; but that which is equally 
remored from anarchy and despotism. Ye, O 
Cretans and Lacedaemonians, have ayoided both 
these extremes." An account of the Spartan con- 
stitution so irequentiy noticed will tend to elucidate 
diis inquiry. 

It is generally imagined, that, if Lycurgus did 
not invent, he materially altered the constitution of 
bis country. Whence he derived his regubtions is 
BK>pe disputable. Isocrates is even at variance with 
himself. In his praise of Budris' he says, that 
the Lacedaemonian constitution is derived from the 
Egyptian. This he grounds on a corresponding 
law of both countries, which commanded the war- 
like order to live and exercise together, and which 
prohibited them fitim using any other art or pro- 
fession. The Spartans, he says, adopted this fro^ 
, the Egyptians, with one difference, namely, that 
they attempted conquests, while the Egyptians were 

■cucu Voir ■mKinvin ftt[ityfi.snjr Sm luu np^ rtay AeutcfwfiQ'ixi 
frcumirir. De Repub. lib. 2, c, 6. 
• De Repub. p. 7 1 1 . * Open, p. M?. 
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satisfied to preserve themselves from oppression. 
But in his Panegyric' on the Athenians he asserts, 
that Lycurgus adopted the Spartan constitution from 
the Athenian republic^ which he calls a democracy , 
tempered with an aristocracy — that the magistracy 
at Sparta , was chosen not by lot but suflFrage — that 
the senate was appointed with as much circumspec- 
tion as the areopagus wa3 by the ancient Athenians, 
and that it possessed a corresponding authority. 
In this style of reasoning he might have proved it's 
descent from the Persian monarchy \ as we are in- 
formed by Herodotus % that it was customary in 
both countries for the king at his coronation to re- 
mit all debts due to his predecessor or the state ; 
and I make no doubt Isocrates would have described 
it's affinity to that monarchy, had his laudatory 
pen been employed on any topic connected with the 
glory of Persia. 

Isocrates not only contradicts himself, but in both 
his attempts to show the source of the Lacedaemo- 
nian laws he is unsupported by others. The com* 
' mon persuasion is, that Lycurgus drew his regula- 
tions from Crete. Polybius * is however of a con- 
trary opinion, adding, that the Cretan code neither 
deserved praise, nor had the least conformity to the 

* P. 410. Plutarch says the same in Lycui]g;u8« 

* Ub. 6, c. 59, • lib. 6, c. 8. 

ft 2 
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L.e«ia,M„„i„. Why we should adopt his opmion 
""i reject that comntonly received, he does nol 
prove; a orcumstance not becoming a writer, who 
would secure the conviction and improve the appre- 
hension of hb readers. On the co„,„ry, according 
to Herodotus', the Lacedemonians affirmed, ,hi 
Lycurgus brought his laws from Crete, while he 
»t« guardian of his nephew Leobotas, king of 
Sparta) and thatit was during his regency, that he 
made a fundamental change in their laws and con- 
stitmion; that he applied himself to miftary • 
affairs, and appointed the mometia, Iriacades it 
st/ssilia. It is also the opinion of Plato", that 
the Cretan constitution served Lycurgus for a 
model ; as well as of Aristotle", the most inqui. 
sitive philosopher of all antiquity, and surely not 
too apt fondly to adopt the opinions of his prede- 
cessors. 

That Crete should have afforded Lycurgus a plan 
for his conduct does not appear improbable. " The 
Cretans," says Nicolas Damascenus", "were the 
first of all the Greeks, who instituted laws :"" and 
their legislator Minos was so celebrated, that he 
was reputed after his death to have distributed jus- 

' lib. 1, c. 63. Arisioilc says lliat ii w.is afier hii gmr- 
diansliip of Charilaus. De Repub. lib. 2, c. 1 0. 

' Oellepub.iib S, p,7ii. ' De Kepub. lib. 3, c. 3 u. 

1'. 568. So 5.IJ-S piato. Minos, p. 567, 
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tice in the mythological world of posthumous retri* 
bution. Both by report and history Crete and La- 
cedeemon held a liberal intercourse together. In a 
composition among the orations published by Ste- 
phens ' it is said, that the sons of Molus came from 
Crete to Menelaus at Sparta, that he might make a 
fair division of their inheritance between them : and 
we find, that, in the great battle between the Lace* 
dsmonians and Messenians, Cretan ' archers, who 
were then not less celebrated than the British after- 
ward, assisted the Lacedxmonian arms. 

That there is no analogy between the two consti- 
tutions, as Polybius affirms, is obviously erroneous. 
I would not say, that, because Minos ^ pretended to 
have received his laws from Jupiter, and Lycurgus 
to have his ratified by Apollo, there was a coinci- 
dence between them, for impositions of this kind 
were the common attributes of most legislators,* 
who wished to give a false authority to their regu- 
lations. But I may observe, that the ephori an- 
swered to the cosmoi, with this difference, that the 
cosmoi wete ten, the ephori five; though the 
cosmoi were chosen from certain families, which 
Aristotle * reprehends, and the ephori from the com- 
munity. It is also remarkable, that ' the senate of 

' AlcicUmas adv. Palam. p. 185. * Pausanias^ lib. 4, c. 8. 

9 Nicolas DamasceDUs^ p. 568. ^ Pe Repub. lib, 2, c, 10. 
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each was twenty-eight in number V: but I should 
observe, that the election to the senate was popular* 
at Sparta, while the persons who formed the Cretan 
senate were xhosen from those who had served the 
office of cosmoi \ It is also remarkable, that both 
had their publjd tables. It is true, however, that the 
Carthaginians* had the same: and Plutarch* also 
remarks, that cKese public tables were called andria 
by the Cretans, and phiditia by the Lacedaemonians ; 
but Aristotle* says, that anciently {jxy/jxiov) ihey 
were called andria by both ; and Dionysius of Ha- 
licamassus ^ says positively, that Lycurgus adopted 
them from the Cretans. It is also worthy observa- 
tion, that the two states were so extremely wariike 
in their construction, that Plato* repeatedly censures 
them for this coincident defect ; saying, that all the 
laws, both of the Cretans and Lacedsemonians, 
seem to have been written with regard to war only ; 

• Pausanias, lib. 3, c. 5. • De Repub. lib. 4, c. g. 

• Dc Repub lib. 2, c. 10. * Ibid. * Lycurgus. 

• De Repub. lib. 2, c. 10. ' Lib. 2, c.-2t, Antiq. Rom. 

• De Legib. lib. 1. p. 770, 772. I suppose, that the Cre- 
tan and I^cedxmunian governments are coupled a hundred 
times in Plato's wriiings. Socrate>, in the Minos of that au- 
thor, gives an additional reason for imputing the Laoedaemo* 
nian laws to Crete : nam' ly, that the {x^opleof those countries 
alone of all Greeks and barbarians were sober, and averse firom 
private debaucheries of dru&kenness. 2:;ju,«'oiria, p. 5^. 
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in which censure Aristotle' pointedly concurs. I may 
also observe, that the periosci ' of Crete resembled 
the helotes of Sparta : that the women in Crete % 
like the Spartan women, were accustomed to see 
the public games ; and that the Cretans were so un« • 
educated ^^ that the Spartans, who wanted the rudi- 
ments of literature, could not be less imbued with' 
learning. 

Though I have specified some coincidences, 
which from their peculiarity manifest a common 
origin, yet 1 doubt whether Crete alone furnished 
Lycurgus with his model for the laws and policy of 
Sparta. If we pay any attention to what history 
records concerning Lycurgus, we must look upon 
him as a considerable traveller. Plutarch says he 
passed from Crete to Ionia ^, to learn the various in- 
stitutions of that country ; and it is not improbable 
but he extended his travels, in order to enlarge his 
information. Were I to express an opinion, which 
I cannot prove, and which at this time. is ritber 
curious than important, I should say, that he was 
not solely obliged to any one people^ though he 
was principally indebted to the Cretans for his poK* 

1 De Repab. lib. 7, c. 2. * Ibid. lib. 1, c. 10. 

* Piutaich^ Theseus. , * 

* Ypoj/^ra ^e (mvov ifat^euorrai tlm fatyfa fjntpius, Hera- 
elides de Polit. p. 508. 

' {/jrcurgus. 
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tical knowledge. In a former part of this work I 
have spoken against many of the Spartan laws, 
which betray great ignorance in him who framed 
them ; or great want of power, which obliged Ly- 
curgus it is said to sanction the licentious manners 
of the refractory women' ; or great rudeness in the 
people, if they were the silent growth of immemo- 
rial usage. But the constitutional part of the L.a- 
cedaemonian code I consider in many respects admi- 
Table* *'I was amazed/* ^ys Xenophon % ^^ to find 
that Sparta, one of the least ' extensive statics in 
Greece, should be the most populous and renowned; 
but when I considered it*s constitution, I ceased to 
wonder." This constitution Plato' calls polity, 
TToX/Tf/rr, which he eminently prefers. The same 
term is applied to it by Maximus Tyrius^, who 
classes it with the Cretan. So does Aristotle ^ ; and 
this philosopher shows, in contradiction to some, 
who called it a democracy, and to others, who termed 
it an oligarchy, that it was neither, but a mixed 
state. He pursues nearly the same mode in 

' Aristot. de Repub. lib. 2, c. g. * De Repub. Lacoo. 

* De Rfepub. lib. 8, p. 711. * Dissert. 6, p. 78. 

^ De Repab. lib. A, c. g. In like manner Plato hesitates 
what he should call the Lacedaemonian state. " If/* ^says hie, 
*' we regard the ephori, it seems a tjrannjr : on another view it 
appears a democracy ; yet to deny, that it is an aristocracy, it 
absurd : and it is also a kingdom." De Legib. lib. 4« p. 829. 
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elucidating his own opinion, as Polybius had done^ 
thoagh less justly, in displaying the blended and 
cooperative powers of government, which formed 
the Roman state. Nor should we forget 'in the ge- 
neral praise of the constitution of this people, that 
according to the testimony of Isocrates \ Cicero % 
and Livy ^, it subsisted without any material change 
for seven hundred years. 

The nature of the constitution is generally thu^ 
reported to us. It was originally directed by one 
ruler, calhd a king, whose single authority was di- 
vided between Procles and Euiysthenes, and held 
until the time of Cleomenes in joint sovereignty by 
two of their descendants. Herodotus * tells a strange 
story, to account for this change in the government 

' De Pace. ? Pro Flacco. 

• Lib. 30, c. 30. Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, says five 
hundred -, but in Lycurgus he says it continued superior to the 
rest of Greece for five hundred years. 

^ Lib. 6, c. 52. Plutarch, in his Life of Lysander, says^ 
that the Heraclidae mixing with the Dorians on their coming 
into the Peloponnesus were a great and vigorous race, yevos. 
All were not however privileged to be kings, except those of 
two families, t!)e Eurytionidse and Agidae, p. 325. If this be 
true^ the double executive is as old as the establishment of the 
Heraclidx in the Peloponnesus. The double executive might 
have arisen among the Spartans, as it did among the Romans, 
when Romulus and Remus were joint kings ; or as among the 
same people when Romulus and Tatios divided the sovereignty 
pt the state. 
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from a single to a divided sovereignty. It is suffi* 
dent to say, that Eurysthenes and Procles, the first 
Joint kings, w^re twins. This double executnre I 
consider as a blemish; and Herodotus says, that 
the enmity of the two brothers appeared immedi- 
ately when they had reached manhood, and tbat 
their children inherited their fathers' resentment. I 
must observe, that, though the two kings held a 
joint they did not possess a coordinate power, so 
that their jealousies were not so likely to traverse the 
operadons of government, and agitata the state. 
It seems, that the king of the elder branch was pre- 
eminently the king: and if Gedoyn*, the French 
translator of Pausanias, be right, who says, that 
Ficinus Serranus, and the translator of Homer, 
have mistaken the word svyscopog, the kings of the 
second branch, when Lycurgus legislated for Sparta, 
were elected every ninth year ; therefore the king of 
the first branch was as much superiour to that of 
the second^ as an authority for life exceeds an au* 
thority limited to the duration of a few years. 

The Spartan kings had many prerogatives. They 
were maintained at the public expense, and had a 
double portion of viands, both at the public tables 
and at private entertainmeijts ; a preference not un- 
frequent among rude people. They were high- 

» Uv. 2. 
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priests, and appointed those who consulted the 
oracle. They named those who were to entertain 
foreign ambassadors. They had the most distin* 
guished place at the public games. When com- 
manding the armies of the commonwealth, th^ir 
post was in the front, if advancing ; in the rear, if 
retreating ; at which time they had a chosen guard 
of one hundred men for the security of their per- 
sons. Herodotus ' also says, that the king had a 
tight to make war and peace, and that any obstruc- 
tion to the exercise of this royal prerogative sub- 
jected the opponent to execration. Xenophon* con- 
tradicts this expressly, saying, that the ephori had 
the charge of both. I think, that they are equally 
wrong ; and f shall show the origin of Xenophon's 
mistake in attributing this to the ephori, which they 
enjoyed in common probably with both the senate . 
and people. The kings were members of the 
senate. According to some, they had each two 
votes in this assembly, which Thucydides * places 
among vulgar errours. It is supposed, that Hero- 

' Lib. 6, c. 56. Sydney, without alluding to Herodotus, 
says^ that, takin;^ Xenophon and Plutarch for our guides, the . 
kings never had the right of war and peace. On Government, 
C. 2, s. 7, p. 88. 

• Kstvois (epopoif) K'jpioif sivat sipr^vr^s xou KoXejia, Hist. 
Grac. lib. 2, p. 4gQ. This may signify, that they were mi- 
nisters of peace and war. 

* Lib. 1, p. 15. 
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dotus affirms each king had two votes ; and Beloe ', 
taking this for granted, observes, that ** the scho- 
liast reconciles the seeming difference by saying, 
that the Lacedsempnian kings gave but one vote 
each, but each vote told for two." I by no means 
wish to dispute the scholiast's knowledge of Greek ; 
and I should suppose, that a translator ou^ht 
to h^ve a competent acquaintance with his author 
and his language, particularly in a second edition. 
Yet I own I see no reason for the ingenuity of either 
scholiast or translator, to reconcile Herodotus with 
Thucydides. The following sepms to me a plain 
version of the words of Herodotus*. **.The kings 
may partake of the consultations of the senators, 
who are twenty-eight ; but if they absent them- 
selves, the senators who are most neariy connected 
with the kings assume their prerogative, and throw 
in two pebbles, and a third for themselves.'* He- 
rodotus is not speaking of one but of two kings, 
who should of course have two votes. Thus I un- 
derstand the passage, though I do not pretend to 
affirm confidently, that I am right. From the king 
I proceed to the ephori. 

' Note in vol. 3, p. 320. 

* Kau itafi^eiy fiovXevois rota-i yipoifft, foutri Svujy ^soi^'i rptr^^ 
xcvra. Hv $8 jxij eXSujci, roig ju-aXiora a-^i txv ysporrccy r^off*- 

f^trrfV h rooy evumvy, Henry Steph. edit. p. 221. 
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Montague, in his superficial essays on Ancient 
Republics^ considers the establishment of the ephori 
as. a breach of the ancient constitution of the state ; 
and he refers generally for his authorities on this 
point to Plutarch and Aristotle. It is to be wished, 
that on such occasions authors would quote the pas- 
sage, or enable the reader, if he be inquisitive or 
doubtful, to turn easily to it in the original. This 
Montague has not done, so that the authorities on 
which he relies are little more in his favour than 
hearsay evidence. He also talks of a dispute be- 
tween Theopompus and his wife ; and he considers 
the abridged state of ^the royal authority by the in- 
stitution of the ephorate as the cause of this matrimo- 
nial bickering : but I can perceive no reason for this 
presumption^ and if I mistake not the whole passage 
was taken boldly without acknowledgitient from 
Cragius. I remember, that Aristotle, in the last 
chapter of the second book of his Republic, speaks 
at some length of different parts of the laws and 
constitution of Sparta j yet I do not recollect his 
intimating, that the constitution was established 
1 30 years after Lycurgus, or that with this change 
the aristocracy was converted into a democracy, 
though Cragius* also attributes this assertion to 
him : but I perfectly remember, that in the fourth 

m 

' P. 32, edit. 4. • De Repub. Lacon. p. 24. 
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book and ninth chapter of the same tract he says, 
that the Spartan constitution is. neither an oli* 
garchy, nor a democracy, but a polity ; and he ex* 
pressly considers the ephorate as a piime cause of 
it's excellent composition. 

piutarch does say, that the ephori were created 
ISO years after Lycurgus, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus ; and that Elatus was the first person in- 
vested with this dignity. He also mentions the 
$tory of Theopompus and his wife, but at the same 
place he praises the wisdom of this institution ; and 
toward the end of his Life of Lycurgus he adds, 
that though it was instituted apparently to serve the 
people, it strengthened the aristocracy. This latter 
part in praise of the ephorate is more becoming his 
character than his relation of it's origin, or his ap- 
plause of the usurper Cleomenes, who destroyed 
it'. Polybius calls Cleomenes^ this reformer of 

* Polybius sa^rs he overturned the foundations of the ancient 
government, lib. 4, c. IS. Beside the contradictions of PIu« 
tarch mentionld in the text^ let me add : he savs in Agis, that 
Cleomenes and Agis attempted to enlarge the privileges of the 
people. Yet does he not say, that^ unt'd the time of Cleo- 
menes the two kings bad never been of the same family ? Cleo* 
meoes. Does he not say, that Cleomenes admitted maoj 
strangers to the rights of citizenship^ both which were hostile 
to the ancient constitution, and prove that the people did not 
second his innovations ? Plutarch says, that Philarchus pleads 
the cause ef Cleomenes : what does he less himself? 
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Plutarch, the destroyer of his country's constitution ; 
Livy ' deems him theiirst tyrant of Greece ; and Pau- 
sanias affirms, that he imitated Pausanias*, who endea- 
voured to become despotic, that he poisoned Eury- 
damas, an infant, his associate on the throne ; and 
that he deprived the senators of their authority, 
substituting in their place creatures of his own with 
a ^ew but an empty title. And did he not, even ac- 
cording to Plutarch's account, proscribe the Spar- 
^ tan citi2sens, murder insidiously the ephori, abolish 
the office, and add their prerogatives to his own ? 

With what semblance of propriety should Plu« 
tarch*s assertion overbalance the express testimony 
of many abler men, who lived centuries nearer the 
time of the Spartan legislator ? Herodotus^ says po« 
sitively, that Lycurgus instituted the ephori. So 
does Plato. ^^ I principally admire in the constitu« 
tion of Lycurgus,*' says this philosopher*, " the 
choice of two kings, which modified the kingly 
power i and still farther to qualify the haughtiness 

^ Lib. 34, p. 26. • Lib. 2. * Lib. 1, c. 65. 

*De Legib. lib. 3, p. 813. In this passage Lycurgus is not 
verbally mentioned. Plato says, that some God was the au- 
thor, as is his custom. But in his eighth epistle he says ex- 
pressly, that the epborate was instituted by Lycurgus, in order 
to prevent that tyranny, which ruined the neighbouring states, 
Argos and Messene, fi;om afflicting .-Sparta ; and that the epho- 
rate was the cause of it's duration and glory, p. 129'). 

3 
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I^ynnder died ia poverty. It is said abo^ that Aej 
jS&ed a young mta* for purchasmg an estate at a 
low price, as this manifiested an illiberal thirst of 
gain. . The ephori in their censorship were su- 
preme, but they were not absolute t as Aristode * 
eays, ^ they did not act by their own unauthorized 
dpinion, but were directed by Uws and ordinances." 
One reason why some have supposed, that the 
ephori were nearly despotic, arises from a mode of 
ttpresston not unusual in many authors* Thus 
Xenophon ' says : The ephori decree, that the in- 
folence of the Eleans be repressed; agam. The 
ephori * decree war against the Acamanians ; and 
again. The ephori' decree, that Agesilaus should 
war against the Mantinseans. In the same style 
Thucydides * says, that, the ephori being changed, 
who had made the peace, they who succeeded them 
hi their office were disposed to contrary measures. 
This would induce a belief, that the whole power 
was exercised by the ephori independent of kings, 

• Allan, Hist. Vsr. lib. 14, c. 14. 

^ ^^ttp ovx 9amy¥w(L»HLi fitknov xpivitf, ftXXa xattt Yfa^ 
jMcra xoi roif foj/Mf. De Repub. Kb. 6, c. 9. Their power 
wst 8S cootuferable, aayt Pititarcb, that their hall was placed 
near the temple of Fear, to show, that their aothoritj nearly 
squalled that of the kbgi. Cleoiiieiiei. 

• HIrt. Grw. fib. 3. p. 491. ♦ IbfiL lib. 4^ f. 530. 

• Old. lib. ^, p. 603. •lA.5,p.9e9. 
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MBte^ or people : as from the manner in vfhvki 
iRausaxuas ' repeatedly Speaks it would appear, that 
the ephori and kings were the only constituted au- 
thorities in the state# But to draw such conclusions 
from these expresebus would be evidently erroneous : 
they 9poke of the ephori as the chief promoters, 
not as the sole authors of those measures, as a bfll 
enacted by the English parliament is named by the 

.person who advised and carried it ; as Grenville*8 
act, &c« That the ephori had meirely a communi- 
cated power is clearly ascertained by the followiii^ 

. examples. On the question of war or peace wfth 
the Athenians, says Thucydides *, Atchidamas first 
spoke in favour of peace, or at lease for procrasti- 
nating a declaration of war. Sthenelaidas, one of 
the ephori^ advised the contrary ; he delivered hn 
sentiments last, and, being ephorus, put the ques- 
tion to the assembly, ^rst he desbed it's members 
to declare audibly their opinion, which they did { 
but their vociferation not ascertaining the majority, 
he requhned them to divide, and pass to different 
ddes of the room. This I do not mention so much 
to prove as to elucidate my opinion, that they were 
fiot suprmie, but coordinate in framing or autho* 
ttting the rosolutions of the state. I shall how- 
evii^ inentkm other instances to the same effect* 
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The senators (irpar^isig) are joined by the same 
author * in directing the Syracusans not to compound 
with the Athenians ; and Pausanias* says» that P^u- 
sanias was tried by the twenty-dght senators^ the 
ephori, and the king of the other family; that 
fourteen of the senators with Agis declared him 
guilty, but that he was absolved by the rest. If 
the names of the ephori being sometimes singly 
specified without senators, kings or people entitled 
them in the opinion of readers to be regarded as 
supreme, the ephorate would for the same reason 
be considered not as consisting of five persons but 
of a single individual ; for the peace between the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians is ratified by the 
ephorus \ who also gave the name to the year in 
Sparta, as the archon did at Athens. The ephorus * 
was the person annually chosen by the ephori to be 
their president during the year of their appointment 
to that distinction. 
The senate consisted of twenty-dght This^ 

-Plutarch says, was the number of .the council, 
which assisted Lycurgus in methodizing his laws. 
These, as well as the ephori, were elated by the 
people : it seems however, that the seaatovs wen 

. to be sbcty years old, while the ephori had no limi- 

* Thucydides, Hb. 6, p. 475. * Lib. 3« c« 5. 

' Thucj^. lib. 5^ p. 357; * FkoaMiip^ li{»%3, c 9. 
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fation of age, and were chosen in consequence of 
Cheir merit ' from ail die people. 

This presents a very diflferent oatUnr from the 
Btitish monarchy. Here is no senate s^^iated liy 
the king, no men inheriting the right ofc their h^ 
thers to legislate for the nation. Here is no king 
uncontrolled by law, and superior to justice. The 
king was amenable to judgment ; and miraculous 
to tell, no imperium in imperzQ haunted the people's 
dreams, nor was the state dissolved when a bad 
king was arraigned for misconduct. The king did 
npt form one branch of the legislature, he had 
at most a double vote in the senate : he had in short, 
as Pythagoras* says^ the most confined . power of 
all kings whatever. If the Spartan kings were bad^ 
they were tried and punished. Yet martyrdom did 
not sanctify the royal traitor's execution ; nor was 
posterity filled with pious horrour and o nstemation, 
because a head, which had disgraced a diadem, was 
severed from the body^y the same a^ce, which at 
the instigation of that traitor's royal son afterward 
murdared Russel and Sydney. Their kings were 

* Aristotle, De Repob. lib. 2, c. 9. 

« Erdant. de Regno. Hooker's Ecdes. Fdk. p. 39q. li if - 
jelatcd by Plntarob, inLycurgqs, that the kings were obliged 
to dme at \kt pubKe tsMet $ and tliat Agis, on returning from 
a successful expedition against Iba Athenians, was refitted ifes 
Uu^ay of dioiog with his wife by the ^lemsrchf* 



pumsbed ; yet, can our prejudicet beUeve k i Am 
state continued to eadfit, nor did even conixiacam 
or disturbance distract the people. Hear one in« 
stance how tbt people acted in. their judicial ca|a> 
city, '* they tried Agis, he was convicted, and they 
decreed/* says Thucydides^ ^< directly in anget 
against him, imposing a fine on him, and ardamg 
bis hottffe to be rased/' Tet the pecqde, who ars 
id ways by courtierB and parasites represented in such 
dreadful colours, forbore the execution of their sso. 
fence, though the miseQiiduct of Agis was exa^M- 
rating in the eattreme, fi3r he d i sband e d the fintsl 
army, that had appeared during the Peloponncsan 
war, and which had every prospea of succeiai had 
he acted with ordinary prudence. 

It is dierefore very possible, that the king may 
be amenable to justice^ yet the royal power con* 
tinue : it is very possible, that the royal power may 
be extremdy limited, yet remain secure. It 
fibct this limited sovereignty,^ whidi at Sparta 
both kings and people omfident in each odier. 
'^ The people/* says XenophdD% ^^ never wUied to 
displace the royal family, nor did the kings attempt ta 



' Lib. s, fu 389. FKttomu^ the kii«, wsb tedj, 
Wag oosbts to pay the peosltj^ ipat sbiyd to wididnv. 
Itesidi^ Pericles. Thej $im> iefmtAfkm latpfKwtk^ 
steiuistfstioo. PlQtaich^ Sylls. 

•JDsAgeMlss, p.651. 
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possess more power than uras first adjudged to thenoi 
by the laws. The people were respected, the kings 
beloved." With the authority of simple magistrates 
they were far exaked beyond Asbtic despotism^ and 
the deified rulers of imperial Rome } thdr honours, 
were heartfelt ; and in war such was the devotion ^ 
of the soldiery, that what Tacitus* says of the free 
Germans is not imapplicable to them ; '* The chieft. 
fight for victory, their coitipanio^ in arms for their 
chiefs*'' 

Such was the mixed but liberal nature of the 
Spartan constitution. The king was the chief m»» 
gistrate, who voted with the senators, and executed^ 
the decree of the majority. The senators were ve» 
nerable for their years, they were elected by the 
people, and their office continued for life. The 
ephori were of mature age, their office was annual, 
and they also were elected by the people. Thus 
the power of the state, though variously modified, 
was wholly popular, beguming, ending, continuing, 

* Iiocratef, Epist. 2da ad Philip, p. 6l 1. 

* De Morib. Genoou c. 14. In St. Palaye's M^in. de la 
Chi^yalerie, p. 29, are the fbUowin; words: *' I have beard 
eld captains say, that fbrmerlyj by ao ancient ink, in the bat* 
des the first and noblest sqnim of the Kings of France were 
accostonied to be always ne^r them." llii« corresponds with 
what is said of the German soldiers and their leader, and with 
the Spartans and theirs. To fight in the foremo>t ranks before 
the kings was nasened for those^ who conquered in the Oiympic 
g^mes, Plutarch^ Lycorgus. 
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and reappearing with the people. This preserrecf 
the greatest equality among the people ; even,- says 
Thucydides \ between the rich and poor. To 
this popularity of it*s nature is to be ascribed k*B 
strength and permanency. " The people," says 
Aristotle *, " participated in the great imperial con- 
cerns of the state, and this accounts for it's traiK 
quillity and duration." 

I have considered the Spartan state at this length, 
because I conceive, that the appointment and oflEce 
of it's constituted authorities give a fair outline of 
what ought to be the constitution of a state, that 
endeavoured to unite security with freedom. It 
eonsisted of assemblies of the people, and ephori, 
who were presidents of those assemblies, and who 
represented them when they were dissolved ; of a 
senate ; and of a chief magistrate. This bears the 
character of wisdom and simplicity, and seems to be 
dictated not only by common sense, but by the na- 
ture of society. Let us therefore have recourse to 
principles, and trace society from it's source. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRBSS OP SOCIETY AND 

GOVERNMENT. 

My first position is, that man is social. Tbis^ 
which might ^eem to be an axiom, has however 

•Lib.l, p. 8.. 

• 'Hvuxctga yap i $1^0$ iix ro lAsrtXjSif f^s fuyiTi^^ «PX^^* 
De Repub. Jib. 2, c. 9. 
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been oomroverted, and numerous theoii^ have bee&l 
founded on different principles. It is not perhaps 
inadmissible for the greater ease of investigatmg 
causes, to imagine certain situations, which have 
not had ahy existence. Biit, in general, speculators 
on this point have in a great measure talked of 
mankind as worldmakers have of matter ; the first 
supposed man to exist without society, the others 
fancied a chaos, which preceded tlie existing world. 

Dark *« waste, and wild, under the frown of nighty 
Starless, exposed, and ever threafning storms 
Of chaos blust*nng round. 

Nay some have formed society by chaotic principles; 

By Tamult and Confusion, all embroiled;, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

For to a war of all against all some have ascribed 
the origin of society. Some on the contrary have 
thought, that it arose from a consideration of mu- « 
tual advantage : others from a provident and cau* 
tionary motive, the apprehension of injury which 
> combined the weak'.against the audacious^ The last ' 
certainly increases society, and enlarges tEe sphere 
of it's communication, as is exemplified by the fol- 

* Milton's Paradise Lost. Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1, sup* 
poses, that men associated from being frequently attadLed by 
wild beasts. 
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}0wkig utttaAof from the wvage state :— la Bsr- 
hsLTjy to hunt the lioo, the whole district is sum-- 
flioiied to appear '. Sooie hare traced Bodetj^ as 
I«ucrediis% to the good combiiuiig against the ▼£- 
dons. This may also extend the amity of people^ 
as it o ccj ft ionfd the Hanseatic league. It may like- 
vise strengthen the bonds of fiiendshq) amoog 
those, who have been already united, as in the 
middle of the thifteenth century it associated many 
cities in the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile 
under the title of the Holy Brotherhood '•* These 
imposed' taxes, and levied troops, to protect traveU 
lers, and pursue criminals, whoul they convicted by 
their own judges. Thus in 1254, seventy cities tn 
Germany * associated along the Rhine for the public 
peace : and for the same purpose leagues of mutual 
defence were originally formed in Scotland % when 
rapine and disorder harassed the land. These may 
account in some instances for the extension and in- 

' Shaw's Travels, p. 235. Flato supposes, that maofimed 
CDOuncinitiesfrom dread of wild beasu, rw hfna iifpim. De 
Jjtgih. lib. d» p» 806. 

* Noo tameii omDimodis poCeiat coocudia gigni, 
Sed bona magnaqne pan servabat foDdera casti. 

Lib. 5, T. 1033. 

* Robertson's Hist, of Charles Uie Fifth, vol. 1^ p. 134. 

• Patter's Germ. Constit. b. 3, c 1. 

f Aobertson's Hist, of Scottapd, b. h <* 5. 



4,iBregar4^d9 while those whom they dQq|>ised wepf 
advanced j or from si>l€eQ zt beholding the aberrap 
dons of scientific but weak, men ; . or ^pm resent^ 
meat at \ntnessing the 8opbi$dcate4 manners of the 
aristocracy ^ have directly jQt indirectly favoured tb« 
savage state. Some^ have even advanced so much 
farther bgyqnd this ifx their rage for freedom, ^tha^ 
th^ exclude by their definition of ixidependence ^ 
thoee,. who receive assistance from others. Thk 
was nearly the creed of the cynics of ancient timesj 
and perhaps this or similar pretensions induced aa 
observer of the same period to say, that he who 
wanted nothine, must be either a wild beast or a 
God ^ Where, is such independence to -be found i 
The man who lived in Norwood, as it has been 
improperly said, in a state of nature i who said to 
the curious that came to see him, ^' Go from me, I 
have nothing to ask, nothing to sell, and nothii^ 
to give '," was dependent on society. His power 
of understanding a question and returning ah inteU 
ligible answer manifested his dependence. The 
truly independent man of those preposterous talkers 

'lenes said, that a wise man sufficed to himself. 

:. p. 371. Wretches in the text. These seem to 

:nused the belief of satyrs. One is mentioned as 

Nymphsum, he was inarticulate, and disgusted 

'arch. When the exposure of chjldren was com* 

'Wretches were not perhaps very unoommon. 
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most be sought in the woods, and icecnMr At 
poor wietdi memkmed by bard, and such outcasts 
lost or refected by the vorld. 

It has been said in &vaur of savage life, Aat aa 
deformed duldren are seen in that state^ This k 
true, but it does not happen because inqierfeet diil* 
dren am not bora, but because sudi qinckly periri^ 
as die robust only can struggle with the perils and 
pxfations of diis fbriom existence ; or because tiley 
ue abandoned at the instant of thca* birth by the 
bopdess nusery of their parents. There are no 
imperfect or deformed men in savage countries for 
Ae same reason that there are no twin brothers and 
sistem in Xampsdiatka. ^If a mother," says da 
BiUe', ^ be ddivered of twins, it is the custom to 
smother one of them as soon as it is bom, for to 
tear two, however healthy and vigorous, exceeds 
At means ci the bsaSly** In die same strain of 
reasoning it might be affirmed, that the savage is 
preferable to the dvifized state, and that it's people 
are always young, because in the former none are 
found exhausted by age. But it should be remem* 
bered, as the deformed infents are exposed to 
perish, so are the aged precipitated to the grave. 
Herodotus* mentions, that the Massagetse put those 

* Dq HaMe, HTiat of Chka, v6L 4^ p. 4S7. 
'lib. 1, c.ai0. 
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of their countrymen to death, who became infirm 
by age. He says the same of the Pads! \ The 
same was the Sordoan law^ according to j£lian\ 
And Du Halde ' also mentions, that the Kampscha- 
dales carry their ack parents into the woods, where 
.they die, for in the estimate of a savage there is no 
difference between infirmity and death. 

We are told of the virtues of savages, of their 
generosity for instance. But if it be customary to 
find the uncivilized man generous, is it not as cus« 
tomary to find the same man dishonest ? Wimess, 
according to Selkirk ^ the conduct of the higli- 
landers. Nor does their neglect of having their 
services requited proceed from a disdmn of remem* 
bering benefits conferred* The Germans, says Ta« 
citus % delight in presents : they expect no return^ 
but, he adds, neither do they feel them as an obli- 
gation. The gifts of such people are often the dia-^ 
posal of some superfluity, like the donations of the 
fool and prodigal mentioned by Horace ^ 

Their hospitality is also praised, and I have fire* 
quently read of the generosity and hospitality of 
the Arabs. But I have also read in authors no le^ 

* Lib. 3, c. gg. • Hist. Var. lib. 4, c. 1. 

* Hitt of China, voL A, p. 437. 

« Appendix, p. 20. On EmigiatiiD, ko. 

* De Morib^ GemL c dl. 

* Ftodigot ilftBtlBS tent ^iMi ^punit tt odtt 

S 
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sagacious, in Shaw' for example; who in characfieriz^ 
ing all the Arabs says, that they seldom forgo a 
favourable opportunity of robbing and murdering 
strangers or friends; that it sometimes happens* 
that those very people are overtaken and jnUaged ia 
the morning, who were entertained the night before 
with the greatest hospitality '• Nor are later traTel- 
lers, who think when they write^ more commen- 
datory. The Bedoweens, fciysVolney*, if atwaii) 
pillage under the title of enemies ; if at peace, they 
devour under the title of hosts.^ 

It is said, that savages enjoy unlimited liberty. 
To be savage and tyrannical .are nearly synonymous. 
The females of all barbarians subsist in the lowest 
State of servitude. But let us be as negligent in 
our inquiries concerning women as the savage is of 
his wife and daughters, and thus blot from our re- 
collection one half of the human species ; By what 
means and how qualified arc savages to enjoy liberty ? 
Do their habits denote happiness ? That savages are 
melancholy has been universally remarked. Plato * 
s^ys, that laughter is not agreeable to the Huacians, 
Qjc to any rude people : and in Letters on Iceland 

* Preface to Travels, p, 10. ^ • P. 238. 

' Voyage eo Syrie, t. 2, p. 256. Though I have spoken 
t]iu<i of savage and uaclvinzed life, there are many exception*, 
as Abbe Tbulle, king of the Pelew Islands. 

* P, 128. • 
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the same account is given of it's inhabitants* Were 
they even capable of enjoying their liberty, and 
were they ab free as air, ^hat have they to admini- 
ster to their propensities for enjoyment ? How can 
they enjoy life, when under their management the 
earth can scarcely support a few of them scattered 
over it's sur&ce f The Indians of the Powhatan 
confederacy were not more than one to a squarfe 
mile, though Virginia is now twenty-five times \ 
an4 other countries two or three hundred times 
more populous^ comparing the people with the ter- 
ritory which they inhabit. This is not peculiar to 
America. > It is general. Thucydides* represents the 
state of Hellas, after it had even advanced beyond 
the savage state, aa thinly inhabited ; it'^ people, 
without trade or commerce, without stock or mo- 
ney, fluctuating from place to place as they could 
drive away others, or were driven away in their 
turn. 

What is the liberty of savage life ? To commit 
and to receive injuries ; to seize what has. been ac- 
quired by the feeble, and to lose it to superiour 
force ; to hiflict murder, and to be persecuted to 
de^trucdon. Horace ' has given a miserable picture 

' When Jtffehon wrote his Ndes on Vifgltiui^ ha tfaid one 
to twenty, p, 139. 
• lib. I, p. a. ' Sat. 3^ lib. I, v. 98. 
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of what his brother poets, and philosopher like 
poets, have cqnadered a state of pripieral iimoceiioe 
and perfect happiness, tike Hobbes he supposes, 
that the first men began to fight with their bands, 
then with clubs ; and perhaps this occasioned the 
Greek adage, '* that war was the father of all \" 
With similar disgust at the savage state it is said, 
that the Chinese at the commencement of thdr 
government differed little from brutes*: they knew 
their mothers^ but were ignorant of their fathers ; 
and their sole impulse was hunger. To the same 
effect speaks Homer, who in the Cyclops has sha- 
dowed out savage life. 

It is said, that savages want few things. They 
want every thing ', even the apprehaisi<Hi of what 
would be usefiil to them. XJUoa^ has observed, that 
they have no perception of improvement. Savages 
live but to exist, and they exist but in their feelings ; 
gluttony * and waste ^are succeeded by hunger and 

* noA^fto; affarfuf¥ Teai^p, Ludan, .Hiit. Scrib. p. 347, 
Opera Omnia. There are expreatioos in Plato, which raaeoi'- 
ble Hobbes*s doctrines: voXipotf eivxt terras icavu De Le«- 
gib. lib. 1, p. 770. 

• Du Halde, vol. l, p. 2/0. 

' It k laid of the Kamptichadales, that they want ambitioii 
and pridt ^ but they also want any notion of fame and hdpoor. 
Gfiraves, Hist, of Xamptscbatka,«p. \J6. 

.* B. 6, c 6, p. 419. * Heriofs Travels, p. 23, 24^ 
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death ; without forecast, or retrospect, each day is 

• 

to them a period of untried being. Savages want 
few things ! They are so destitute, that the Iroquois^ 
are distinguished from all other Indisms as construc- 
tors of cabins, for their usual habitations are caverns 
prepared by nature, or banks excavated * by them- 
selves : such is Robertson's ^ account of the 
Americans, and Shaw's ** of the Kabyles. Read 
also the accounts of the Samoyedes, of the Lap- 
landers, who burrow in the earth, and who are far 
exceeded in ingenuity by the beavers in the con- 
struction of their subterraneous abode. Such are 
the prerogatives, virtues, and enjoyments of men 

' Heriot's Travels, p. 280. I may here answer an objectioD 
made to Heriot's Travels without meaning to praise them, that 
he 18 in some of his relations contradictory. He who speaks of 
savages must be so. Thus UUoa says of the Indians, that in 
iome respects they seemed stupid as beasts^ in others possessing 
the most comprehensive judgment and ingenuity. B» 6. c,.6. 
* Domns antra fuemntj 

£t densi frutices, et junctss cortice virgce. 

Ovid.Metam.lib. I. 
* Hist, of America, vol. 1^ pw 173. 

** Travels, p. 45. * He adds, that, when any vessel is in dan- 
ger of perishing on the coast, they ran down to the shore, and 
pray for it*s destmaion. There are people still worse lodged 
than these. Heriot relates, p. 282, that many, who reside on 
the Oroonoque land Amazons rivers, dwell on platforms made 
of large branches in lofty trees, in order to avoid wild beasts^ 
and the fteqaetU inundatioiu.' 

V9 
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who have not attained civilization, but who rude 
and uncultivated pursue their instincts and their pas- 
sbns. 

THB OHlOlir AHB PROGRESS OF 60CIBTY AND 

OOVfiRHMENT RESUMED. 

9 

After what I have proved, and from the obvious 
course, of events, it might seem unnecessary to add 
more^ either to elucidate or strengthen my positions 
and argument. Yet as a writer cannot be too cir- 
cumspect and ample in employing all honest means 
of induction, example, analogy, and authority, to 
testify for hin\, I add, that my explanation of the 
origin and progress of society does not differ from 
Plato's'. It is true he does not speak of the begin- 
ning, but rather of the recommencement of society, 
*^ as after deluges, pestilences, and so forth," ia 
^hich he is followed by Polybius ^ : and indeed it 
^eiBi, that Plato ^ reflects, as I have done, on thoaa 
who founded society on laws and compacts. The 
theory of Aristotle * still more directly corresponds 
with mine, or rather mine coincides with his. He 
considers, that society first began with marriage, 

* De L^Ib. lib. 3, p. 804. Plato dubeliered, that tbe 
world was made io time. 

* Lib. 6, c. 1, 

I>e Lc^'b. p. eo6. 

* De Repub. lib, 1, c. 2. 
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and that thence it increased with the increasmg 
houses of the vicinage, which containad sons, and 
the sons of sons, and so on. I therefore infer, tha( 
society is from nature, as to b^ bom and educated 
implies society, and as the process of generation 
necessarily enlarged family connexions. To suppose 
the existence of a family also implies it's govern- 
ment. A parent for the preservation and benefit of 
his children has authority over them : they on the 
other hand owe to him, on account of his solicitude 
and superiour wisdom, deference and respect* Yet. 
on these mutual duties of parent and child, oti the 
tenderest interest and warmest gratitiJde of parental 
and filial endearment, have some founded monarchy 
in nadons. A parent from bis interest and experi- 
ence, and from his child's mcapacity, is authorized to 
direct his offspring. This being the reason of a 
father ruling his childreh, it follows of course, 
when society ' conasts of numerous children and 
many fathers^ that nature and reason grant the pre- 
rogative of government to the fathers of all the 
families. Thus we find the principle, which Home' 
says is specious but false, that the origin of all 
power is in the people, is approved and certain. If 
it did not originate with the people, from whom 
could it be derived ? But it seems clear to me, that 

^ History of England^ year 1648. 
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it not only originated with the people, but, as Pki^* 
fendorf * 6ay«i ^ that a popular government was the 
most ancient !*' for what is more probable, thaa 
that men should administer their common concerns 
by thdr common judgment ? 

MONARCHY KOT THE ORIGINAX. GOVERNMENT 

OF NATIONS. 

Goguet* however is of a contrary opinion. His- 
tory, he says, informs us, that all the ancient states 
were monarchical. With still greater facility De 
Real * affirms, that the government of France was 
originally absolute, as it is at present. .What does 
this writer on government say to the ordinance in 
803 % ** that every law shall be proposed to the 
people, and that, if they confirm it, they shall sign 
it ?" Their mode of assent is specified on thk oc- 
caaon. They announced three times, ** We are 
satisfied ^ :*' and in the reign of Philip le Bel, when 
many of the French provinces obtained charters, it 
was expressly stipulated, that no money should be 
nused without the express consent of the three 
estates. 



' Law of Natareand Nations^ b. 6, c. 5, i. 4. 
* Origioe des Ix>ix« &c. note on liv. 1, p. 13. 
' Science de Gouvemement, t. ), p. 31. 
f Capit t. l| p. 394. f Ibtd. p. <S27« jear 832. 
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Suppose that in some instances history has not 
reached higher than the kingly oflSce \ were those 
kings monarchs ? ' Dionysius of Halicamassus ', 
whom Goguet has quoted to confirm his position, 
says expressly, that they were not (iiovoyyeio[Aoysg) 
monarchs^ as at present : and in a subsequent book* 
he afErmS) that the first kings of the Grecian states 
resembled in their prerogatives those of Lacedx'^ 
mon. I have already shown the extreme limitation 
of the royal power at Sparta. Tet from the general 
manner in which Goguet delivers bis opinion, the 
reader would be induced to suppose, that.ancient 
kings enjoyed the lawless dominion of modem 
potentates ; which is contrary to truth. Dionysius 
of Halicamassus adds, that for abusing their power 
they were e?cpelled. 

To the same effect Thucydides' says, that the 
tyrants (^rvpuyvihi) in Greece were considerably pos-^ 
tenor to the siege of Troy ; and speaking of Attica 
he observes, that it*8 inhabitants lived in towns, each 
of which had it*s councils and magistrates. It ap- 
pears, that these towns were not subjected to a 
general government ; they had peculiar laws, and 
they prosecuted hostilities against each other. The 
same historian ^ adds : Theseus, a man of sagacity 

' Antiq. Rom. lib. 2, c. 12. * Ibid. lib. 5, c. 74. 

* Lib. 1^ p. 10. * Lib. 2. p. 110. 
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and power, appointed a general assembly, and 
united them all into one community. Tlus is con- 
firmed by Demosthenes \ vrko says, *^ In ancient 
times, the govemmenr was regal, and the king di- 
rected the sacrifices. After Theseus had collected 
the people together, and established the democracy, 
and after the state had become populous, the people 
still continued to elect a king to si^rihtend religious 
afiairs/' The king was not monarch : his power 
was small and occasional. How could it be other- 
wise, when there was so little subordination or eves 
connexion among the people*? It appeal's from Plu- 
tarch \ that before Theseus there were many native 
kings in Attica, that is, chief men m the towns and 
districjts ; which was not peculiar to this country. 
Thucydides^ says, that the Lyncestas^ and Hel- 
miotas, and other inland nations, are Lacedasmo- 
Bians ; and, though part of the Lacedaemonian 
power, are truly separate kingdoms. How could a 
king in such irregular circumstances, in such con* 

■ Adv. Nenam, p. 873. 

^Theseiu. Diodonift Sicslnar says, that there were maojr 
kings in Britaia, lib. 5 : aod in the same book, that eadi yil-* 
]a£e in Sicilj had it's particular king. So in Joshua, c. 5^ v. i^ 
** And it came to pass, when all the kings of the Amorites^ 
and all the kings of the Canaanites^ &c/* Kings meant chiefii^ 
as emperor did general. 

I Lib. %, p. 168« 
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fined and confiised situations, be despotic? How 
could he enjoy authority over those, who had none 
over themselves? Danger might induce tliem to 
submit for a time ; but the cause of their submission 
being ended, they of course must have relapsed into 
their former licentiousness. ** Almost every tribe,'* 
says Heriot ', ** on the continent of North America 
has it*8 chief, whose authority is exercised only in 
conjunctures of .emergencies, and is generally so 
feeble, &c/* If in this view it were said, that 
kings were the ancient governors of states, I should 
not have refuted the assertion : and it will be con- 
stantly found, that, in those early periods of society, 
when kirjgs are mentioned, their power will appear 
to have been extremely limited. Tacitus * says, that 
the kings of the ancient Germans directed more by 
their personal reputation and address, than by their 
authority to command. Such was their situation in 
Britain and Gaul; and on the extinction of the 
Roman power in those countries even the title of 
king was unknown to them. Gaul, according to 
Turner ^, was divided mto one hundredand fifteen, 
and Britain into thhty, republics. 

If we regard states still farther advanced in civili- 
zadon, we shall find, that kings bad no pretensions 



' Travels, p. 549. • De Morib. Germ. c. 11. 

' Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons^ p. 134^ &c. 
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to the odious tide of monarchs. To exemplify tbis 
from our own country* In England/ after the 
Saxon government, that is, after the German con- 
stitutions were transferred to Britain, the feudal law 
prevailed. This, according to Adam Smith ', " so 
bx from extending, may be regarded as an attempt 
to moderate the authority of the great allodial 
lords," in favour of the king's power* Yet bow 
extremely feeble was a feudal kmg ! Hume % w^ 
has been justly considered a prerogative historian, 
writes, ^' th^t no momentous affairs could be trans- 
acted without the consent and advice of the barons;*' 
and that the king's prerogatives, his domains, and 
bis retainers were insufficient, without his own per- 
sonal vigour and ability, to preserve his power \ It 
was not the office, but the man : and thence it hxp- 
pened, as Volney ^ says of the chiefe among die 
Druses, that, if the king were able, he was su« 
preme ; if not, he was nothing. So litde power 
had the king officially, that the sovereignty might 
be considered as divided among the barons. *Wil- 
liam of Newbury ^ says, that there were in England 
as many kings, as there were lords of casdes : and 



> Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, p. )29. 

* Appendix 2, voL 2, p. lOg. ' Ibid. p. 113. 

• Voyage en Syric, 1. 1, p. 455. 

^ Blackstooe's Comment, vol. 1. p. 2^3. 
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PJnkerton, in bis History of Scotland ^ ^^ The baron 
was in fact a king in his own jurisdiction, and the 
operation of the laws was directed by his loyalty or 
dissatisfaction/* •* The military force of the shire % 
and the greater part of it's civil jurisdiction, were 
in the hands of these potentates ; and the inferiour 
barons were attached to them by tenure, by clan, 
by interest, and by expectation." These remarks 
entirely defeat all notions, that monarcl^y was the 
ancient constitution of those coi^ntries, while they 
tend to exemplify my general argument. Lest 
however by pulling down one tyrant I might be 
supposed to set up many, I can easily clear myself 
and society of such suspicions. I do not believe, 
that in any country the power of the barons has 
been generally esteemed so predominant as in Scot« 
land: yet hear lord Selkirk ^ on this point. ^* The 
authority of the chief, however great, was -not of 
that absolute kind, which has sometimes been 
imagmed ; and could not be maintained without un- 
xemitted attention to all. the arts of popularity. 
The meanest expected to be treated as a gentleman, 
and almost as an equal.** Pallas^ gives nearly a 
^milar account of the chiefs of the Circassians an4 
the people. 

* Vol. I, p. ^60. • Ibid. p. 162. 

f On Emigration, p. 21. * Travels, vol. l, p. 403. 
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Thus we find the falsehood of attributing monar- 
chy to the ancient government of the world by the 
same inquiry that discloses the impotence of kings 
in those nations^ where the regal power happened 
to be established. In no apprehension of the term, 
general or precise, were axicient kings like existing 
monarchs. They were not like leviathans, that re- 
quire an ocean to float their vastness : they were 
not land monsters, that require a continent for their 
territory^ and millions of men to minister to their 
will. They were magistrates in peace, leaders in 
war, and as Kmited in their influence as in the ex- 
tent of their territories. Even in the Friendly 
Islands ', where the government has been esteemed 
despotic, it appears, that the petty chiefs frequently 
traversed the measures of the sovereign, and ren- 
dered them nugatory. How is it possible, that in 
the rudiments of society and government one man 
could be monarch over many ? So long as a clan 
holds the character of a family, it's individuals may 
be supposed to reverence the most venerable among 
them, as Fallas* speaks of the Kirguis : but when* 

■ Cook's Third Voyage, vol. l, p. 406. 

* Cfaaque branche, ou airaar, a son chef; toute sa fiunille 
lai obeot volontatrement. Voyage, t. 2, p. 299. What fol- 
lows, p. 300, elucidates a socceeding passage in the text. Le 
kabn a fort pen de pouvoir sur cette nation libre, I) n'acquiert 
des partisHns et de§ horomages^ que par ses ricbesses et se» 
3 
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ever it transgresses this boundary:, the cause and 
consequence cease. Monarchy in an extended po« 
pulation, or among a people not of the same kindred, 
can exist only by force^ Can one man by his single 
strength bow many to his will ? Surely , not. Ro- 
mulus raised a standing army, before he attempted 
the subjection of his country : and Fisistratus ' at-y 
taimed the sovereignty of Athens by nearly the same 
means. Without an armed force, how could one 
man assume a tyranny, or secure his power had\he 
attained it ? A standing army is unknown in the 
early periods of society, and a body guard is so un- 
common, that Henry the Seventh* was the first 
English king, who enjoyed this protection. It is 
true we read of kings in ancient times, as we do of 
bishops in the early church : but the temporal and 
spiritual potentates of modem days differ not less 
from their predecessors, than ministers from masters, 
and the disciple whom Jesus ^ loved from him who 
betrayed his lord. 

pncsens. II ne juge point les disptites, dies sont pdxtte aux 
troU assemblies, qui se ttenDent aonuellemeot. EUes sont com- 
^os6es des vieiUards de la tiatioQ, e\ 4e diefs de chaque bnnche^ 
&c. I should observe^ that there are two Travels of Pallas, 
ODe in two volumes^ which I refer to by their £nglish^ title, 
the other, consisting of many volumes, by their French. 

* Herodotus, lib. 1, c. 5g, 

* Blackstonc*s Comment, vol. 1^ p. 40/. 
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Had Goguet sought principles in their source, 
the title of his performance induces readers to be- 
lieve he did, he would not from the transient opi- 
nions of some Greek writers have considered mo- 
narchy as the oldest species of polidcal government 
among men* He would have observed, that the first 
society was a man and a woman and their children : 
that the first government was that of a father 
in his own family : and as one' father ruled one 
family, the fathers of many families ruled theirs ; 
for that, which authorized each to assume dpmestic 
government in his own private concerns, authorized 
all to assume political government in the concerns of 
die community. This^ which I have proved^ I shall 
make still more absolute by examples of indubitable 
certainty, which I shall state with no other method 
dian according to the quarters of the world in which 
we are informed they exist. 

« 

OF PATRIARCHAL GOVERKMEHT. 

Tlrst of Asia. It is reported, that in Formosa 
there is no king or chief governor, but that every 
village is a republic, ruling itself by twelve magv» 
strates, chosen every, second year,, whose chief 
qualification is to be fifty years of age. On an 
emergency each village meets, and declares it's opi- 
nion. This account by Ogilby ' does not materially 

I Japio^ p. 49. 
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differ from Du Halde's ^ In Camico&ar, says an 
author in the Asiatic Researches % there seems to 
subsist among it's inhabitants a perfect equality ; a 
few persons from their age have a little more respect 
paid to them, but there is no appearance of one 
having authority over another. 

The same is exemplified in Africa. BarroTi^' 
having asked the Bosjesman to see their captain, 
vas answered, that there was no such person among 
them ; and that each man was master of his own 
family, and at full liberty to remain or depart from 
the society as he pleased. In this instance we have 
society in it*s elements. Here is the patriarchal 
stock, on which political government is grafted. 
The patriarchal form of government appears in 
the existing manners of the Chinese, whose laws 
and administration endrely turn on the duty of chil- 
dren to their parents, and of parents to their chil- 
dren \ Nor is the .goverx^ment of China' more 
patriarchal in it's principles than that of the PhiUp- 
pine Islands^ Thence also at Lacedsmon^ a father 
might exercise a paternal power over the children 
of another citizen^ and thence the youth of Lace« 



« Hist, of China, vol. 1, p. 179. • Vol. % p. 344. 

• Travels, p. 274. * Du HaMe, vol. 2, p. 3a. 

* M^rooires des Mission. &C.9 1. 12j p. \Q5. 
^ Voyage de la HarpCj t. 4, p. 340. 

' Xenophon de Hepub. Lacoih p. 681^ Opeta. 
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daemon ', of Egypt % of China % of andent Rome % 
and of ancient Britain \ honoured the aged as cbeir 
common parents : and no doubt from the same ex- 
treme reverence and afiection the Tartessi ' held it 
unlawful for the young to give evidence against the 
old. In the same spirit an African % in addressisg 
an aged person, prefixes the name /a, or may which 
means father or mother. Thence latofe % old sir, 
is a title of respect, with which the first .officers of 
state in China may be. addressed: hence sir, (or 
sire, seigneur \ and so on. But we have no oc« 
casion to exemplify this mcidentally, actual instances 
of patriarchal government are numerous. I have al- 
ready quoted many, and I proceed to add to thdr 
number. In Lapland '"^ the elders carried patriarchal 
staffs, to signify their authority. In Dalecarlia'^ 

* Nic. Daroascenns, p. 566. * Herodotus, lib. 2, c. 80. 

* Du Halde, Hist. vol. 2, p. 129, p. 177. 
^ Vslerius Maiiimis, lib. 2, p. 58. 

* Apiad Stobaeam^ sermo 37, p. 118. 
' Nic Damasc. p. 555. 

' Edwards's Hist, of the West Indies, b. 4, c. 3. 

* Barrow's China, p. 1 89. 

* Jura dabat popnlo senior, finitaqae certis 
Legibus est sBtas, unde petatur honos. 

Ovid. Fasti, lib. 5, t. 65. 
^ I have seen some of them in the mnssBom at Stockbolia. 
They had certain characters engraved on them. It waa coo* 
jectured, that they formed a perpetual almaoK:. 
" Vdtot, Kdvohttioo de Sodde^ an. 15ao. 
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the generality of the villages were govened by the 
riders, who were judges and captains, though nei- 
ther more rich nor more powerful than their neigh- 
bours. The honour of commanding consisted 
9iQrely in fighting at the head of the troops, .for 
the supreme power was possessed by the many. 
These were the people, who in 1520 under Gus- 
tavus redeembd their country from the dominion pf 
Denmark. The six tribes near Caucasus ' do not 
submit to the government of princes, but aVe ruled 
by the dders of tribes. '* Before the Russian con- 
quest the Kampschadales * lived in perfect freedom^ 
having no chief, being subject to no law, paying 
no. taxes; and the old men or those who were re« 
markable for thdr bravery held the principal au- 
thority in their villages, though no one had any 
right to command, or inflict punishment." *' The 
Lamur," we are informed by Pallas ', ** are an ho- 
nest and brave people : they maintain their indepen- 
dence, and are subject only .to > their elders, or 
priests, by whom their religious sacrifices are per- 
formed." 

If we regard the new world, we shall find abun- 
dant examples of the same state, in which the 



* Pallas's Travels, toI. l> p. afi3, 

* Greaves, Hist, of KampschaUuii p. 175. 
« Travcb, p. 43(5w 
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htheis or dders are the chief cSrecUXTS ^ the pub- 
lic ureal. Among the E^moes, says Heame', 
no one claims aathcmty orer another, except what 
' is due from children to their :parents. The atae is 
' related of those \irho inhabit the other porti^i of 
the American conanent. The Indians of Araoco, 
«ays UUoa\ have no subordinadon among them, 
esbcept what regards age ; and the oldest person of 
' the family, that is of die village, is respetted as ii's 
. gOTemor. The same go?emment is common to all 
the Indians. Fbr this Franklin' is my authorinr. 
He says, that they have frequently occasion for 
poblic councils, in which the old men at in the 
. ibreiDost ranks, the warriors in the next, the women 
and children in the last. Thus h have traced from 
the nature of man's being and education the patriar- 
;chal origin of goTemment, and ehotim by various 
examples in all the great divisions of the world 
.it's actual operation. If any one, who agrees with 
< me in this deduction, would rather call the autho- 
•rity of a father over his fanuly a kingly govern- 
ment, and a confederacy of fathers a confederacy 
.of kings, I makeno objection ; though it is a whim- 
^cal prejudice, and seems to have been Hooker's* 
in the following passage. *^ It is no improbable 

' Jooma), Arc, p. ifo. Note. * Vol. 2, p. 281. 

• Works, voL 1, p. 185. 

* EcdetiasL Politj, b. l, p. Of. 
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cpHHon therefore^ which the arch philosopher was 
of^ (bat the chiefeat person in every household was 
always as it were a king. So when fiumbers of 
households joined thetnselves in civil societies, kings 
tnrere the first kind of governors, which is also as it 
#eemetil the reason, why the name of Others contk 
iMied adU in them who of fathers wo-e made ralers.** 

ORIGIN OF A CHIEF IN THE PATRIARCHAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

The patriarchal government by no means implies 
that QO one was preeminent in it's administration. 
On the contrary, such is necessary in all cases of 
emergency. The following is an example. ^^ The 
IroqttoiQ, or five Qations^ to which a sixth was 
•fiterward JGikied, had fbrtned among themselves ia 
league resembling a republic, and every transaction 
of momeiK to any individual tribe of the association 
became a sul^ect of general interest. That people^ 

■ 

as \eeU as the Hurons, subdivided every village into 
three families^ each family had it's ancients, it^s 
chiefs, a^d it's warriors. The whole of these united 
composed <nie of the estates of the republic, which 
consisted of several villages regulated after the same 
manner, and which in times of war or of danger 
arranged themselves under one chiefs" But inde* 

* Heriot, p. 550. I may add from Pallas^ " The Abassines 
Jiave DO princes among them -, and he^ whose family is the 
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pendent of any perilous conflict, a principal persoA 
is required, whenever any matter assembles the 
elders in council ; some one must propose the sub- 
ject, or collect the voices, and so forth, for it is 
clear, that all cannot do all things together. For 
whatever purpose this person is appointed, the office 
is first of course occasional. With the increase of 
society, and the frequency of business, the office 
from a casual becomes a regular appointment. The 
following elucidates this observation. The Musco- 
gulges in North America, says Bartram ', are all on 
an equality in the enjoyment of the conveniendes 
of Ufe. Their constitution is merely a state of 
subordination. The sovereign power resides in a 
council of elders, glorious for their valour and wis- 
dom. The head of this assembly is the Mico, or 
chief magistrate. He presides in council, but his 
voice has no more authority than that of any one 
of the assembly. He has the prerogative of calling 
councils to deliberate on all public concerns. He 
gives audience to ambassadors, and receives the first 
visit of strangers ; yet he has no pretensions to en- 
joy exclusively the executive power. The dignity is 

« 

most numerous, or who shows the greatest bravery in piratical 
excursions, is considei^^as their chi«f/' Tniveb, vol. 1, 
p. 387. 

' Travels, part 4, c. 2. 
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elective, and is conferred without public or pri- 
vate solicitation. He enjoys the esteem of his coun- 
trymen, and is not distinguished from them by his 
dress or his establishment. 

The same was , nearly the state of the chief ma- 
gistracy in Iceland '• In 928, when the various 
iamilies and small clans dispersed over that country 
T¥ere formed into one nation, a person was chosen 
to preside over the legislature : he assembled the 
chiefs, and reporced their opinion to the people, 
whose assent was necessary to ratjfy their decrees. 

It is also probable, when nations,«or clans, or 
villages, united to a considerable extent, that, be- 
side the elders and presidents of villages, who re- 
gulated local concerns, a pervading council or 
magistracy occasionally assembled, as the general 
business required the universal assistance- of the 
confederacy. Thompson, as quoted by Jefferson % 
accordingly relates, that " the government of the 
nations of the American Indians is a sort pf patriar- 
chal confederacy ; the several towns or families, 
that -compose a tribe, having a chief who presides 
over it ; and the several tribes, that compose a 
nation, having a chief who presides over the whole 
nadon. These chiefs zx^ generally men advanced 

* Letters on Iceland by Von Troii, 'p. ^7. 

* Notes on Virginia, Appendix, p. 30g. 
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in years, and distinguished by their prudence an^i 
abilities in cooncil. The matters which regard a 
tawn or femity are settled by the- chiefs and prin^ 
cipal men of the town; those which regard the 
tribe, such as the appointment of head warriors and 
C2^ains, and settling differences between different 
towns and families, are regulated at a meetmg or 
council of the chiefs of the several towns ; and 
those which regard the whole nation, such as 
making war, concluding peace, &c.^ are deliberated 
and determined on in a national coundL^ This 
seems to me an explicit account, so far as it goes, 
of the origin smd progress of society and goTcm- 
ment; but something more still remains to be 
added. 

With the enlargement of society, and the fre- 
quency of business, the chief patriarchal assembly 
assumes a double form* The whole body of dd«s 
find it inconvenient to hold a regular session, or 
even to attend at every meeting that may be called. 
Hence arises the greater and the less council, that 
is a delegation from the greater of the oldest and 
most opulent, as these can with least injury to them- 
selves attend particularly and without intem^HioB 
to the national aflairs. Thus in St. Marino the or- 
dinary administration is in the council of sixty, but 
in extraordinary cases the arengOj which is com<» 
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posed of a representative from, every house, is asr, 

sembled. The greater and less councils are com-, 

mon to all the cantons of Swisseriand, as they wer^. 

to the ancient Germans*. In the Low Countries, 

also they are customary. The st<vtQS of each pro* 

vipce, says Bentivoglio ', meet three or four timea a 

yaar ; but an assembly, which represents the states^ 

remains permanent. Thus in America ' the com^ 

ij^ttee of the states consisted of a delegate from 

each province, in which the power of the congress 

in a great . measure subsisted during it's recess. 

Thi$ minor council in different countries assumed i|i 

time a different complexion. In some it became a 

council of state to the chief magistrate ; in others,. 

a^ in. France % where the parliament ^^ properly a 

committee of the States General, it became a court 

of justice ; in. others it became the supreme pow^r, 

or the senate, while the great body whence it en)a- 

nated, firom the dispersed situs^tion of it's members^ 

communicajted their power to the assemblies of the 

people* 

CONCERNINO THE MANNER OF ASSEMBLING THB 
PEOPLE IN SOME ANCIENT STATES. 

At first the people ratified the advice of the. elders; 

* Tacit, d^ Morib. Gemi. c. 11. 

* Faesi Bas$i, lib. V, c 4* 

'< American Cooatit. Artie* Q, ^. 5* 

* £ncyclop6diej vqrd, Chancdier. 
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of course in an indiscriminate assembly of all thos^ 
who composed the tribe or nation. Thus we find 
some of the early confederations among the Swiss 
executed by the people at large, as of Ury, 
Schwitz, and Unterwalden, in 1315*. Perhaps 
the great council of the Arcadians*, which cen- 
tred of ten thousand, was of the same nature. It 
is obvious^ that such a multitude, though it may be 
circumspect, and it*s members individually amenable 
for misconduct, in difficulties and dangers, is most 
liable to insubordination and riot. Nor can any 
thing be a more direct condemnation of those vast 
assemblies than a practice generally adopted to check 
their precipitate and tumultuary proceedings. They 
were allowed to- decide only on what was submitfed 
to them. To investigate, or debate, they were pn>- 
lubited so universally, that Aristotle^ esteemed a 
contrary practice among the Carthaginians as vicious 
in the extreme, and unique. 

Beside this, other means were adopted in ancient 
states, to qualify the evils of large popular assem* 
blies voting in their own persons. The people were 

' A cet*e caase, nous, les pajsans d'Ury, de Schwiiz, et 
d*Unierwalden4 £usoos i savoir^ &c. Leibnitz, Codcrz Dip- 
lorn 6g. 

* Pausanta^, lib. 8, c. 32. This seems to have been an im- 
provtment srggeitcd by Ljcomedet. Diod. Sicol. lib. 15. 

' De Rcpub. lib. 2, c- 11. Harrington reprehends the same 
in the Atbeuian. Oceana^ p. 51. 
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Bot unfrequently divided into various classes. I 
speak not of those in India and Egypt, where sons 
followed the professions of their fathers, which 
were in fact corporations infinitely more grievous 
than those at present established throughout Europe; 
I speak of the tribes,' centuries, and similar arrange- 
ments. 

Xenophon* says, that all ancient states were 
commonly divided into tribes (xataipuAft^), classes 
C[jiOipoeg)y and centuries {Xoy^oig), over each of 
which particular persons presided ; which, I may 
observe, bears a strong affinity to the government 
of the Americans, as detailed in my quotation from 
JeflFerson. Yet this availed little; nor did the prac- 
tice among the Romans before Servius Tullius of 
the people voting by curiae, or his regulations of their 
voting by centuries, prevent the unavoidable evils 
attending such numerous assemblies. Men though 
select as individuals lose their character when thej 
become part of a multitude ; nor do I think that 
any effort of human ingenuity can enable a body 
consisting of thousands to possess a continued tem- 
perance and >visdom in their deliberations. If they 
be not permitted to deliberate, they want liberty ; 
and the prohibition at once declares the inadequacy 
of such numbers for their situation. 

' De Regno^ p. 91 6, Opera. 
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That the dbfisificatlon. and subdivisions of people 
m aociait times were iatended to counteract some 
tDconreiuencies arising fironi universal sufirage, and 
die tumult ami violence ak^ading the assembled 
Oiany^ is tolerably obvious, yet we have also the 
wpreas testtmcmy of able writers to this'efi^ct. 
^< The Roman people/' says Dionysius of Halicar- 
aasstts \ ^ did not give their votes promiscuously, 
but by cunse ; and what was resolved by the ma- 
jority was carried to the senate* But the custom is 
now inverted, for the senate does not deU^erate on 
the resolutions of the people, but the people decide 
on the decrees of the senate/' This passage from 
the historian is pregnant with information, while it 
also proves, that the Roman people voted by curiae 
to avoid the inconvenience and evils of a promiscu- 
ous suffrage. Aristotle "* also argues for the ^visioii 
of die people into tribes nearly in a similar qnrit : 
^ lest/' says he, ^ certain men might become po- 
pular with tyrannical intenrions, as PisistKatus, Thea-. 
genes, and Dionysius, the magistrates should be 
chosen not by the whole people, but by tribes."' 
So &r I am authorized in one part of my positicm » 
and until it is shown, that the Roman and Athenian 
people were not the dupes of the crafty, the inta* 
ested, and the seditious, I must conclude, that the 

^ Lib. 3« c. 14. * De Repab. lib. 5j c. 5. 
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meMbS which these states adopted to preserve their 
popular assemblks from imposiiioii and evrour were 
insuflicitent. 

It has been generally imagined^ that the mode of 

voting for laws by representadon was. a great hn^^ 

pro vemeot in the popular ' ccnstitutton of states. 

Rousseau * however is of a directly contrary opinion^ 

Indeed he goes further, and pronounces, that the 

law, which' the people have not ratified in person^ 

is null: and in the same unsupported dogmatical 

tone he affirms^ that, where representation is adqH:^ 

ed, the liberty of the peq)le ceases at the momeqt 

that they have elected theif representatives. This is 

analogous to another assertion of the same author 

in a different tract, that the i^thenian state was not, 

as soBke have ignoraxuly imagined, a democracy, 

but a tyrannical aristocracy, governed by orators 

and politicians*. It is the first time that the Athe<» 

nian state has been called a tyrannical aristocracy ; 

and his assertion, that Athens was ruled by orators 

and politicians, absolurely defeats his preferencie of 

the personal to the representative assemblage of the 

people. 

These assertions by Rousseau mkiufest extraordi- 
nary precipitation. It is difficult to. imagibe a state, 

' CoDtrat Social, liv. 3, c. 15. 

* Atbenes n^etoit point en edkt une democratie, maig une 
aristocratic tres-tyrannique, gouvern6o par des savants et dcB 
^rateurs. De rEconomie Politique^ CEuvres^ t. 1, p. 274, 
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so exten^ve as the Athenian, so extremely dvib'z^ cf, 
and so ^tuate politically and commercially, more 
popular in*]t's constitution ; and it is much more 
incomprehensible how any state, not limited nearly 
as Geneva ' to the bounds of a city, could have it's 
laws and government directed by the people in per- 
son. The moment we suppose a state of condder- 
able or even moderate extent, we must suppose that 
the people, if they control the .administration, act 
by delegating their power. I have therefore no 
hesitation in saying, that representation is not only 
advisable, but necessary, in a firee country extensive 
or populous. But I cannot agree, that this is a 
modem invention ; nor could I admit, if it were, 
that later ages had much merit for the discovery. 
This I shall show by tracing in a summary manner 
the British constitution, which will also elucidate 
the contemporary progress of various political con- 
stitutions in Europe. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
PREPARATORY TO SHOWING THE CAUSE OP 
REPRESENTATION IN LATTER TIMES. 

By the earliest accounts it appears that Britain 
was divided into many small states. These had an 

' In the great council of Geneva (as in the ancient cora- 
inonwealths) no debate is permitted. Coxe> letter 64 on Swis- 
serland. 
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assembly called kifrithin', signifying to treat of mat- 
ters relative to the public weal. The people of 
course chiefly directed the state. Indeed had we 
not authefttic evidence * to this effect, the bravery of 
this people in withstanding so long the invincible 
arms and discipline of the Roman power would 
prove that they must have possessed no ordinary 
share of political importance. 

On the departure of the Romans, who withdrew 
their forces from their outlying dominions, to repel 
the invaders of a frontier, which, being broken, 
exposed Italy to danger; the Britons^ who for many 
years had been unused to arms, resumed their mili- 
tary ardour with their freedom, and repelled the 
Irish, the Saxons, and the Scotch, who assaulted 
them in opposite directions both by sea and land. 
At this time Britain consisted of many small repub- 
lics. They arose thus. Rome had instituted, in 
many principal cities of the empire, according to 
it's own government, annual magistrates^ a senate, 
and assemblies of the people. The principal cities 
in Britain are said about this time to have been 
thirty, three '. Whether this number be accurate or 
not, there is no doubt but the chief cities were of 



" Gordon, Hist, of Parliament, p. 15. 

* Xipbilin. p. 601. 

* Richard of Cirencester, De Situ Britanniae, p. 30. ' 
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SBch coosequ^ice, that Hoaorius' stddneseed bis I^i 
ters to them 2$ the objects of poKdcal preeauiience. 
It Is th^reforc probable^ that, when Rom^ atxficatc J 
the direcdpa of Britain, . the HMinicipai ^r suborci* 
nate jurisdictions became cocHxlinate, and sopieKne 
\ntbin their particular disltricts. h is also probabtc. 
that the causes of their original establishment by 
the Romans, the safety of their inhabkaMs» and 
the general police^ net grIj continued but i&crea:. J 
their authority when the supetinteodiiig inAuence -. : 
the Roman government had ceased to exist. Fez 
some time the cities assumed their lawful conse- 
qoence, and appeared the heads of so many in* 
dependent republics. They soon however lost theo- 
power, whether from bad raanagemeftt, or frcci 
Rusfortune) or from unavoidable circumstances. 
SusjMcidn and dissension immediately overspread 
the land, and the whole country was distracted by 
many tyrants, or more properly by leaders of vari- 
ous banditti \ Thus t^e Britons, subdued by 
dome^ calamities, soon fell before the fardign ' 
enemy. 

The Saxon codKjuest was attended' with extraor- 
bary consequences. In the first instance k seems 
to have changed the language of the nation. This 

' TJp9 T'as ev Bpsravfix rokitf, Zotihtms, lib. 4, p. 563. 
* Brocopins de fi^. Vtsdal., lib. 1^ c. 3. 
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however Was not otca»oned by the exterminating 
cruelty of the conquerors, but on the contrary by 
the ea^ness of their rule, which iinited the con»- 
quered and conquerors by the strongest ties. It is 
6aid, that Ina married the daughter of Gadwallader, 
and that 'the Saxons, following his. example, took 
'Britisfh wives; and the British in like manner 
espoused Ssxon women ; which was done by the 
common couiisel and assent of all the bishops^ 
princes, nobles, earls, wise men, elders^ and people 
of the realm \ In this account we have a full sum* 
vKAtj of the cotnponent parts of the isupreme au- 
thority of the state at the time* 

The national assemt>ly, called kifrithhi by the 
British, was denominated wittenagemote by the Anr 
glo'Saxons. Some have asserted, that this was not 
a national assembly, but a sort of privy council. 
It has been remarked in opposition, that this mistake 
arose from confounding the court de more with the 
wktenagemqte ; the former consisting principally of 
the king's ministers *, while the latter comprehended 
the allodial possessors, and the thanes of the na- 
tion, and was held of course on each of the three 
great festivals. The power of this assembly was 
supreme '. It declared peace and war ; it superin- 

' Whitelocke, c. 81, p. l60. '"Cotton, p. 44. 

f Millar's Eng. Codstit. p. 13K 
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tended the coinage of money^ and the property of 
the crown ; it controlled the king, and might de- 
pose him for maleadministration^ as it did Sige- 
bert, king of the West-Saxons. 

Brady' was not so absurd as they who confounded 
the witteaagemote with the privy council, though 
he was more inimical than they to the people's poli- 
tical authority in this .period. He would reject the 
people from all constitutional power', though he 
admits, that Ina said, ^^ I have established good 
laws by Kendred, Hebbe, and Echenwold, bishops, 
and by my chief men and wise men of my nation." 
To authorize his conclusion he affirms, that ici/es 
signify nobiiity. I know not on what grounds he 
assumes so improbable a dognia. The glossarists 
explain wita by wise man. It seems to hai'e re- 
sembled <rc(pog among the Greeks, >^hich,Isocrates* 
says, was first attributed to Solon, and was particu- 
larly applied to men skilled in political affairs; 
though wita and <ro(pog changed entirely their signi* 
fication, the one being us^ ironically, in a sense 
differing little from wretch, and the other being ap- 
plied to men of false eloquence and affected in- 
genuity. 

. ' Answer to Petit, p» 8. 

* De Perroutati^lie, p. 519, Opera. Plato, speaking of the 
legislatioD of Crete^ caUs Jupiter o-of ms. Minos, p. 5QS. 
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Hume follows Br^dy on tbd same side. Neither' 
kowever could deny, that among the Germans the 
consent df the ptople was required to all important 
political affairs, for Tacitus is express on this point : 
but Hume* adds^ *^ As that historian does not speak 
of representatives^ this popular supremacy could 
only exist in small tribes/' He continues somewhat 
intemperately to remark, that the popular faction 
will have the mtes or sapiehtes to be the represen- 
tatives of boroughs i and what would the preroga- 
tive faction have them Considered ? Hume says, that 
burghers made no part of the wittenagemote, be- 

■ 

cause they are called principes^ optimatesj &c* I 
do not say, that members were returned from bo- 
roughs, but I am persuaded, that towns were 
favouredi because commerce was favoured, and so 
eminently, that Athelstan raised a merchant, who 
made three voyages in his own- ship, to the dignity 
of thane. It is also clear^ that there were either 
thirty-three capital cities according to some^ or 
twenty-eight according to Bede% in this period.^ 
Is it probable, that those cities, which were so di- 
stinguished under the Roman empire, and on whom 
after the retreat of the Romans from Britain all po- 



> Answer to Pstiti to. 3. 

* Hist, of £ogland, vol. 1, p. 20i, Appendix. 

^ Hist. Eccles. lib. Ij c. 1. 

Vol. X. Y 
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lidcal authority devohred, bad no weight in the 
transactions of the state ? But this is not at preaesic 
the question so much, as whether the people darinrr 
this period had no influence in the aflEurs of ther 
state. On what groonds is it presumed, that they 
had not ? The Saxons were indubitably free in their 
own country. How then did these sink into slavery 
in their acquired dominions, who had been most 
free in their native seats ? It is also indubitable, that 
the wittenagemote was composed, a$ the name of 
the assembly proves, principally of wites : and here 
an observation of Milton in his Answer to Salma* 
sius* forcibly presents itself: "It is as clear as the sun, 
that chosen men from among the common people 
were members of the supreme councils, unless we 
must believe, that no man was wise but the nobility/* 
I c2^not abstain frotn a transient remaik on an 
insinuation of Hume, that the people cannot be 
(Considered a constituent part of the wittenagemote, 
as it's members are called prhicipesj optimatesy 6?c. 
I perceive little force in this observation, though 
perhaps it would be tdo like the adversaries of li- 
berty and the people to say, that the principes 
might signify the principal persons of the cities in 
their corporate capacity. The principal cities in 
Britain were modelled on the Roman common- 
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^realth ; so mucb so, that their chief councils were 
called the little senates ; nor is it improbable, that 
the first person in each of them, as in the Roman 
senate, was called princeps. This supposition I 
therefore conclude defeats Hume*s ' objection as to 
the term prindpes. I may also add, that exalted 
titles by no means exclude ordinary citizens, or even 
burghers, from the wittena^emote. The burghers 
in the council of Holland were termed high mighti- 
nesses ; and it is certain, that Grotius, in his tract 
on the antiquity of the Batavian republic, calls the 
popular representatives optimates * ; another title^ 
which Hume thinks could alone distinguish the no- 
bility. 

Bat why need we defend the people's rights by 
incidental eitpressions, or collateral evidence ? The 
whole system of the state manifested the authority 
of the people. At this period, says Blackstone ', 
the dukes or heretochs led and regulated the army 
through the several counties ; and they were elected 
in full assembly by the people in the sanie popular 
manner as the sheriffs^ for it was a maxim of the 
Saxon laws, that an officer, who might oppress the 

*Hwt. vol. 1, Appendix, p. 201. 

* Optimates btos esse doomm ordinum, proceres qui et pri* 
fttoiea et principes dicebantar et dilectos a plebe^ eos omnes 
GODsilio juDctos sucnmuin babuisse r«min^ c. 1 . 

^ Commeot. vol. \, p. 40g. 

Y 2 
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people* should be elected by the people. • We also 
learn from most respectable authority \ that by the 
Saxon constitution the king with his conndl pre* 
pared and presented to parliament the business, Clinch 
should occupy their attention. This was predsdy 
the conduct of the French king and his coimdl 
under the second race, when it is certain the people 
sanctioned the laws ''* I also refer the reader to the 
beginning of this volume for instances of the 
people's political authority in many European states 
which were contemporary with the Anglo-Saxon. 
. Indeed it is unnecessary to employ this or any other 
means, which I have adduced to diqmove Brady 
and Hume, as Hume's' account of Alfred's regula- 
tions, which were extremely popular, is a full re- 
futation of both. He supposes^ that they were 
chiefly derived from the customs of the oncieni 
GermanSj and from tlie Saxon laws during the 
Heptarchy : and Thaty like a wise man, jilfrei 
contented himself with reformings extending^ and 
executing the institutionsy which he found previously 
established. In defending the liberty and power of 

* Henry's Hist, of England, b. %, c,Z, s. 2. 

* Hincmar de Ordin. Palat. c. 15. The law was redooed ta 
form by the chancellor, then propond by him to the people; 
and, when enacted, be became it's depositary, deUvenqg.co> 
pies of it to those, who might demand them, 

* Hist vol. 1, p. 05. 
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the people in the ancient ages of the British consti- 
tution, I do not consider, that I am establishing 
any right of inheritance in their posterity to freedom 
and power. Their fathers could neither lessen nor 
increase that, which all men hold by the prerogative 
of nature. But I think, by showing that Britons 
exercised such rights, I defend the dignity of man, 
whose character must suffer some- depreciation by 
the debasement of any nation in any period of so- 
ciety. Yet with this persuasion I cannot agree with 
Millar ', who says, that all who possessed property 
composed the wittenagemote. Had he said, might 
have composed it, he would have been nearer the 
truth ; or had he said, that in the beginning all 
who possessed allodial property composed the wit- 
tenagemote, he had perhaps spoken with accuracy. 
Allodial* property, that is allotted land, which 
seems to have originated in the same principles as 
feudal property, might have been at it's commence* 
ment actually represented in the wittenagemote by 
it*s holders. But when all the property of the state 
became allodial and divided, as all of it became 
afterward feudal and divided, (and the allodial pro* 
perty was still more subdivided than the feudal, for 
the feudal law tended to preserve property to the 

> EnglishX^onstit. p. 216. 

f It is derived ffom an aod loi^ that is, land obtained b^ lot. 
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^ame number of individuals^ while the Saxon tended 
to Increase extremely the proprietors on every sue* 
cession,) it is impossible, that all the possessors oS 
allodial land could have composed the wittenage- 
mote. To say so diflfers little from those who sup* 
pose, that ail comers, without order or distinction^ 
voted in the great council ; though they have better 
grounds for this surmise than their adversaries, who 
will admit none but nobles within the pale of the 
legislature. This errour arises from certain expres- 
sions, as *^such and such was resolved, a great 
multitude applauding/' But were these words li<p 
terally correct, a conclusion that the multitude par* 
ticipated in their deliberations, or ratified dieir decree, 
would be illogical. The galleries of the consdtuent 
assembly of France applauded, though they made 
no part of the legislature ; and the many who axe 
represented in the old writers as attending and ap« 
plauding the British counsels might have resembled 
those, who, according to Connor', habitually re* 
sorted to the Polish diet, as to a general rendezvous, 
though they had neither business nor authority in it. 
We now come to the predominance of the Danes 
in this island. Ihis I briefly dismiss by quoting 
from Hume% that Canute restored the Saxon laws 
and constitution in a general assembly of the states; 

» Histoiy of Poland, vol. 2, p. 101. • Vol. 1, p. 14§. 
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Another system followed the Norman conquest. 
In many countries^ where the inhabitants were rude, 
aad in some where they were civilized, conquerors 
have been directed by a feudal spirit in their regula- 
tions. What has been so frequent implies a deter- 
ntnate cause. The conquerors vrere more brave, 
or better disciplined, than the coiK|uered. But they 
found themsdves after their victory a few men 
anong many. Though none opposed their do- 
minioA, they were in extreme danger from the sur- 
ronnding numbeis^ who had submitted throjugh ne- 
cessity, and who would of course revok when that 
necessity was removed. By arms they conquered, 
by arms they were to preserve their conquests. 
The spirit of the Britons was so broken about the 
period of Saxon invasion, that the title of their let* 
ters to Rome for assistance, th£ groaks op the 
BaiTONs\ indicates a temper little likely to endanger 
their conquerors, or exdte their suspicion. This 
would of itself account for the moderation of that 
feudal temper in the Saxon period, and the quick 
coalition of the Saxons and the British. But the 
conquerors of the coast of Gaul found more deter- 
mined adversaries in that country, and on passing 
into Britain under William they brought a system of 
military government with them, which the existing 

* Gildie Hist, apud Gale^ p. 6. 
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vigour of the inhabitants did not induce them Co 
FelaK. Hanng defeated the Bntonc, and acquired 
the soTerdgnty of the island, they seized and ooo* 
fiscated the land of those who had personally op- 
posed them. This was divided. To the chief Ae 
greatest share was assigned, to the leaders |m)por« 
tiooate shares of the spoil were also distributed ac- 
cording to their distinction and followers, and by 
the same principle certain portions were allotted to 
every toldier of the camp, till, as the chief was the 
greatest proprietor, the lowest adventurer was the 
smallest. Property gives power ; but property by 
conquest aas^pexiies n\wj, it makes some despoate 
and all suspected. It is true the conquerors might 
make a show of equal rights, and they might pFfr. 
tend to equity in their proceedings ; but to adc^ 
these prindples in reality was impossible. How 
could men exercise that power with justice, which 
they had attained by it's violation ? and in anodier 
view, how could the conquerors treat the conqueied 
with equity I were the conquered brave, they were 
dangerous; were they base, they were despised. 
The leaders and followers of the' oonquerar were 
rapacious : plunder wfs their reward for the victory 
won, and plunder was the bounty which was to re- 
cruit bis forces. Yet still the conquerors w&re few 
among niany. To disband ihey dared not, to tire 
encamped or embodied was upsuitable to their 
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habits. They endeavoured at once to enjoy and 
secure their possessions by a relaxed military disci^. 
pline. Hence arose the feudal government. The 
king or general was considered as sole proprietor of 
aU the land ' ; some held from him large tracts di« 
rectly, others less divisions indirectly. By the terms 
of tenure' the immediate tenants of the crown were 
to obey the king's summons, as the tenants of his 
tenants were to obey the summons of their lords. 
Thus the king, by the feudal institution and it*s sub« 
sequent effects, could claim in difficulty or danger 
the advice and assistance of the whole nation. The 
immediate tenants of the crown were about seven 
hundred, and the whole territory of the nation' was 
divided into sixty thousand two hundred and fifteeq 
knight's fees. So endrely was this a military instil 
tudon, that a freeman and a soldier ^ were synony* 
mous terms. 

We come now to consider who formed the chief 
council of the nation during the feudal period. 
They who held immediately from the crpwn are 
admitted to have been of that number. But it 19 
affirmed, that all others were excluded from enjoy, 
ing this privilege either personally or by representa* 

* Somner on Gavelkind, p. IQ9. 

* Feodum denved from feo, pay, ssodod, pociessiOQ* 

* Hume, vol. 1, p. 253. 
^♦puCapge, Gloss, word JIftfer. 
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ttoa.' I should rather suj^iose, that originally a/1 
possessors of feudal property bad aa ioflaence ia. 
the great council, though many of them did not 
fvardse their right. At present, says Shaw', in 
Algiers and Tunis the whole army has a righr to 
aaost and agree to all affiurs of momeot, that occupy 
the govemmeat of those respective states. Did not 
the fellow-adventurers of William in Britain stuid 
in the same relation to each other as the Turkish 
soldio^ to the Turkish govemmou in Africa ? or 
rather was not the dignity of a soldier as high 
among the Normans, as amoi^ the Turks, and his 
service then in England as necessary to preserre a 
new conquest, as now in Algiers or Tunis to sup- 
port an ancient acquisition ? The utmost delicacy 
was required by the chiefs to secure the approbation 
of their followers ; any violation of their rights was 
highly dangerous ; and it is much more probable, 
that thdr privileges wereenlarged, than that they were 

' The whole passage i( to the Tollowing effect The govern- 
roent of Algier* dllferi little from thai of Tuoia. Il comists 
of the dey of itadtholder ; the divan, compoxd of thinj jisb 
buheet; the mufti ; the kaddy; and the whole trmj, ol 
what degree soever, are (ometime* called to auiil. All a&in 
of moment ought to be agreed to by this assembly, befure the 
dey it intnuled to execute them. But for tome time tbii body, 
tboi^ it euils, is only fbnnally coavened, to coDiect to such 
pTopotitions at have been concoted by the dey with hii Is- 
Tomites. Traveli^ p. 246. 
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curtailed. Additional pow^ however they did not 
want, for they were as free as possible in their aa^ 
dve land. They decided, people as well as ^iefis, 
on all important affairs % Then how can it be ima- 
gined, that when they settled on the co^ of Gaul, 
or overspread the territory of Britain, tbey lost 
those rights which formerly they had fully enjoyed ? 
It is true, many of them might have rellaqukhe4 
their authority for various reasons ; but I should 
suppose, that at first, all feudal proprietors, that is 
all those who conquered with William, and their . 
immediate descendants, had a right directly or ior* 
directly to vote in the national council. 

Nor do I see any reason for concluding, that on 
this conquest the cities lost all their former coiise* 
quence ; at least I see some ground for denying, 
that at this period their power was extinct. Brady 
and some others insist, that all towns now sendini; 
members to parliament derive their privilege fifodi 
royal incorporation. He* however admits, that 

' Tacitus. Ammianas Marcellinus, lib. 3^, p. 474. It 
teems to have been the constitution of all the Gothic conqne- 
ran. I subjoio the opinion of Koch, who has written on the 
Revolutions of Kun)(:e I copy it from the e&traeU freoi 1^ 
work given in a late Monthly Review. " Their t^oveniments 
were a sort of niilitar}' democracies^ 9Uidrr chiefs called ktngi. 
Ail uiiponaiu matters were decided in iht general M^^mblits of 
the lreenien« who bore anna, and went to die wan.^ 

f Answer to Fctit^ p. 7i« 
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6ome to^ms in after times sent members to parEa^^ 
ment, who had no charter; but he denies, that 
they were burghs. I am indiflPerent. what they are 
called ; but in asserting that they were not burghs, 
he presumes that they had no right, (s it suflferable 
to hear a person denying towns their tight to send 
members to parliament, which had many centuries 
ago ^ercised that right unquestioned ? Hear Brady's 
account of those towns, which he would disfran- 
chise because they were not burghs. He allows, 
that they were free from toll as burghs, that they did 
not contribute to the wages of knights for shires, 
that they were free from suit of hundred and 
county courts, and that they paid the like taxes and 
talliages. After this coincidence, attend to Brzdy'a 
explanation why towns not burghs were represented 
in parliament : ^^ when the sheriff had the power 
to direct his precept to what burghs, towns, or 
place he pleased, he might send them to large towns 
that had not the constitutive clause of a burgh, or 
free burgesses, for it was hard to distinguish by out* 
ward appearance such towns from burghs." What, 
could the sheriff, one of the first men of the coun- 
ty, and who generally farmed * the revenve of the 

' Answer to Petit, p. ff. 

* BaningloD'B Anc. Stat p. 137. Tlie oonstitutioo of the 
present di^ in Hungary strongly resembles perhaps the ancient 
British pailiamept in the feadal lunes. . The Huqgarian diet 
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cfown, having every possible means of instant and 
authentic information, be ignorant of those rights^ 
vdth which Dr. Brady centuries after was indmately 
aicquaihted ? But this is a small part of the impro- 
bability ; for he infers by implication^ that the towns 
themselves did not know their own privilege. At 
this period a right to be represented in parliament 
had a different effect from the enjoyment of the 
same rights at presents Now the representative of 
a borough pays or bribes the electors ; then he was 
paid by them. At that period to be represented' 
was a grievance, . for it was expensive, and many 
endeavoured to be' freed frt)m the charge. If then 
these towns were not burghs, according to Brady's 
infterpretarion of the term^ why did they not plead^ 
in order to avoid the expense of supporting rq>re« 
sentatives in parliament. No burgh, as they were ac- 
customed to plead poverty on such occasions? This 
Brady admits by the reason he assigns for sheriffs 
possessing the power to summon what boroughs 

consists of the magnates, ecclesiastics, governors of counties, 
abbots, deputies of tbe chapters, deputies from the counties, 
and deputies from the rojal free towns. Their votes are takes 
together. Townson*s Travels, p. 102. 

^ In Scotland royal burghs were oolj hardened with sending 
representatives to parliament till 1488. Burghs of barony, and 
those who held of great barons, temporal or spiritual, were 
exempt from the slavery. Pinkerton*s Hist, of Scotland, 
vol. 1, p. 3(59. 
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they pleased, *^ because some fell into indigesf 
cumstances, and were not able to sappoit repceaexi^ 
tattves as formerly/* 

I do not mean to intimate, that all or most of 
tbe towns, which sent members to parliament^ P<^^* 
sussed this privilege independent of the king*s diar- 
ter. I am on the contrary persuaded, that many 
towns attained this distinction by the liberality of the 
king^ and of some great lords, who enfranchised 
or chartered towns in their domains, and which by 
this and other means swelled into important cities. 
Many arose considerably posteriour to the Conqoesr. 
But this by no means excludes all towns and cities 
from political consequence until 1 265, where Lei- 
cester' it is said, I think ignorantly, summoned 
their representatives to meet in parKament. I bare 
shown, that, during the Roman power in Brkadn, 
certain cities possessed preeminent authority; I have 
also mentioned my reasons for believing, that they 
resumed a considerable importance commercially 
and politically during the Saxon ascendancy ; and 
though the cities suffered extremely by the conquest 
and it's attending evils^ I thmk it can scaicdy be 
doubted, but that some of them retained or retrieved 
in a short time a considerable part of their opulence 
and populauon. Then on what probable grounds 

m 

' Hiupe^ jfiar 1265. 
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IS k asserted, that, prior to 1 265, they were un-* 
known to the conetitution ? Neither directly nor col- 
laterally can I imagine any competent reasons for 
this supposition. Zurita ' says, At a meeting of the 
cortes in Spain, in the year 1 1 33, representatives 
from towns and cities were present. Here we have 
the poative authority of a very industrious annalist, 
who mentions, that certain towns of Spain were re- 
presented in the Spanish parliament almost a century 
and a half prior to the time, at which some have 
dated their first political existence in Britain. Nor 
does he maintain it as a new invention. It merely 
occurs like any ordinary circumstance in the course 
of his narrative. 

Littleton * is of opinion, that some towns in Eng- 
land were incorporated under the Saxon kings, and 
that the charters of their Norman successors were 
not charters of enfranchisements, but a confirma- 
tion of those privileges which they formerly enjoyed. 
Du Bos * likewise conjectures, that the greater cities, 

* Procnradores de las Cmdadas y Villas, t. 1 , p. 51 . Towns- 
end, Travels, vol.2 p. 37> is wrong in saying, that we notice 
the commons for the first time in Arragon, in 1133, and in- 
QatAlontfl in 1293. I ha\^ shown, that they are centuries older 
than this by historical documents quoted in the beginning of 
this volume, and Robertson has evinced the same m his Koies 
on Charles the Fifth. 

• History of Henry the Second, vol. 2, p. 31^, 

•* Hist. Crit. d^ la Monarctiie Fnmc. 1. 1, p. 18; t. 2, p. 524. 
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which had escaped the fuiy of the barbarians^ sdll 
retained their ancient form of govermnent: and 
Robertson intimates, that he brings strong presnnljp* 
lions in favour of his opinion. It is also evident^ 
that some charters' in the twelfth and thiiteenth 
centuries merely confirm the privileges previoiBlj 
possessed by those to whom they are granted ) and 
some cities have claimed them as their right possess^ 
ed without interruption from the time of the Ro* 
mans*. With regard to some of our own borough 
towns Whitelocke asserts ^ that many, as BcMon, 
Colchester, and Warwick^ send members to par* 

« 

liament by prescription t and Lambert writes^ » that 
many boroughs, *' which elect to the British house 
of commons, are so ancient and decayed, that it 
cannot be shown that they had any reputation smc^ 
the Conquest, so that their privilege groweth by 
ancient usage prior to the Conquest." 

Yet some, I know not by what perveraty of in^ 
tellect or depravity of mind, will not allow any hot 
the chief nobility to have had any control or an* 
thority in the national council until 1265; though 
it is admitted, that Henry the Se(^ond assembled the 
people and clergy at Clarendon above half a century 

* D'Arhef. Spicileg. y. 11, p. 345. 

* Da Bos, Hist. CHt., &c. 1 2, p. 333. 
' On Parliament, c. 81, p. 139. 

* Archeecon, p. 25(5. 

3 
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before this period. Brady however attempts to de- 
feat the importance of this feet by asserting, that, 
whenever the people are mentioned singly with the 
clergy, they signify the great people. This Tyrrel * 
demes ; and surely Whitelocke* is not presumptuous 
in suggesting, that by people there is a reasonable 
ititendment, that some of the commons were present. 
Indeed the presumption belongs entirely to their 
adversaries. Suppose it had been said^ tha^ Henry 
the Second assembled nobles and clergy instead of 
clergy and people, this Brady and Hume would of 
course assert wholly excluded the people. They 
would however be wrong in both ; in those ages 
the word nobleman was used to distinguish a free- 
man frotn a dependant, as the following quotation 
from St. Palaye ' clearly evinces. ^^ Nobles were 
alone admitted to the tournaments. They also made 
inquiry into the cbnditidn of those wlio presented 
themselves, in the same manner as was practised in 
the time of St. Chrysostom in the combats of the 
circus. The Agonothete demanded in a loud voice 
if any one could say, that he who presented him^ 
self at the combat was a slave, &c«" Nobleman 
had in those dmes a signification more general than 
gentleman at present. 

> Biblioth. Polit. * C. 1, p. 15. 

' M^OMNTci dela Cheval. &c. p. g4. 

VOL. i; z 
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I shall CQD6ider aoother obeervatioa ef the adfer* 
saries of freedonsL Brady says^ that, as the coim- 
* cil was called baroikagium regni^ the commoas 
could not be inchided m it. After what has been 
said against the people, I think it might be isaagbied, 
that at this period they did not exist in BritaifH for 
no term, popular or otherwise, is parmitted to com* 
prehend them. To proceed, baronagiuin excludes 
them, says Bradv. But did it never occur to this 
writer, that words change their significatioii, and 
even classes their character ? The dictum ' of Ke* 
nelworth begins^ knights and esquires who were 
robtersyfkor have knights and esquires become more 
reputable since that time than the word baion has 
become more important. Formerly baroo had a 
very general ^gni&cation. In William the First's 
reign the citizens of London are called barons m a 
writ directed to Eustachius sheriff of that city. Nor 
is the title limited to the citizais of the metropolis : 
it is applied to those of York, Chester, and Fever- 
• $ham% So far was baron from dignifying persons as 
at present, that Selden % in his notes on Eadmerus, 
says anciently it afforded little distinction ; and in 

' Hume*s Hist, of £ng. vol. 2, p. 228. 

• Whhelocke, c. 81, p. 135. 

' V^ocabulum * baro* nempe alia significatione quani vnlgo, 
^s duntaxat ut hodie oigtUAcare, qiiibua' pdcaliaiis ordiniun 
comitiis locus est. 
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18 Tiches of Honour', that it had a loose and in- 
deCermifiate meamng. Camden* in like manner from 
11*8 derivative considers it equivalent to freeman. 

It i$ not however to be presumed, that, iwhen I 
IGfcvour the privileges of the people, I mean to iscer*- 
Uin^ the precise mode of their political interposition 
or authority. I am persuaded, Hume ^ is right in 
aayingj that during the feudal state the notion of 
feudal rights was vague and indeterminate. The 
king was occasionally despotic and powerless, the 
<;hief barons alternately oppressing and oppressed^ 
the people in like manner tumultuary and abject, as 
the perdoii^ who filled those different situations were 
respectively energetic or imbecile, enterprising or 
remiss. Every thing relating to the constitution was 
taUremely irregular) even the parliament was so 
variously named, that Petit* reckons thirty different 
appellations for it in this period. Sometimes a place 

• 

sends representatives to parliament, and sometimes 
not. In the twcnty-sixth of Edward the First Cain 
in Wiltshire makes no return, in the thirty-sixth it 
resttnies it's office. In the forty-third of Edward 
the Third four boroughs are omitted in the return 

» P. 578. 

* Me derives it from bar^ quo iibetum et sui jurU sigtificat. 
Britan. p. i!Zi. 

* History, vol. I, p. 453. 

* Antiqaitj of the Coixitnonfl, p. gs. 

22 
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for Wilts, which had formerly elected to pariiamenr. 
Nor was this peculiar to England. In Spam, in 
1349 ', dghteen cities return members to die cortes: 
In 1390% fdrty^ght cities send members to that 
assembly; and in 1505% the electors are ^ain 
only the former number of eighteen. Even in the 
counties the number of representatives varied. la 
Leicester's parliament two knights were sununoDBd 
from every shire, and two deputies from every bo- 
rough; yet in the year following, 1266, a par* 
liament was called, at which all the chief men% 
and all the wives of the counts and barons who had 
been either slain or captived, were assembled. TeC 
it appears by the twenty-third of Edward' the 
Third> that one person usually represented a county; 
though by the twenty-third of Edward the Fbst 
Bedford sent three, without including the depones 
from boroughs. But do this irregularity and con* 

* Marisna, b. ig, c. 7. 

* Geddes^ Mtscel. Tracts, vol. I, p. 331. 

' Zurita Anales de Aragon, t. 4, p. 3. Some ferfeited tfaeir 
privilege to send members to the coites. It is Mid, that the 
people of Minorca lost theirs by neglecting to use it. Ann- 
itrong*s Hist, of Minorca, letter 9. 

* Magnates terrae et omnes uxores comitum et baraoum qui 
in bello occisi fuerunt vel captivorum. Annal. WaverL Gale, 
t. 3. p. 220. 

* Barrington*s Ancient Stat p. 221 . .. 
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fiinon prove, that the people bad no authority in 
the state ? do they not, if they prove any thing, in- 
duce a contrary conclusion ? The king's authority 
depended principally on his personal character; ofr 
fidally it was feeble. Hume admits this. In speak- 
ing of the conduct of the war by Philip of France 
and Richard he adds, '^ a certain proof of the ex- 
treme weakness of princes in those ages, and of 
the little authority they possessed over their refrac- 
tory vassals '•" Nor had the chief lords grater 
authority over their vassals, than the king had over 
them. The king of Scotland * was the most limited 
prince in Europe. Here then . we might expect, 
that the great vassals of the crown should .possess 
the most absolute dominion over those who were 
subjected to them. But I have already proved from 
lord Selkirk, that they preserved their influence by 
the greatest condescension and the frankest manners; 
nor is it unimportant to adduce an instance of their 
independence from Adam Smith'. About thirty years 
ago, says this writer, Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a 

' Vol.^2, p. 10. The vassals of the crown were fai many 
respects sovereigns, they coined money, levied troops, and 
judged in their own districts without appeal. In France these 
prerogatives were wrested from them by Lewis the Eleventh. 
Boolainvllliers, Anc. Par. d^ France. 

* Robertson says so of the king of Scotland, b. 1 , p. 70. 

> Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, p. 129. 
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vassal of the duke of Argyle, used to exercise the 
highest cnxninal jurisdiction o?er bis own people^ 
and in 1745 be drew eight hundred of his own 
people into rebellion with him. 

The feudal government was military, yet not of 
a general and mercenaries, but of a leader and his 
companions in arms. When the northern people 
had conquered different nations in Europe, the se* 
cority of their possessions and their own safety de- 
pended on the mutual good understanding between 
all their ranks and orders. Nor was any circum-- 
stance more likely to effect this, than the popularity 
of the chiefs with thar fellow soldiers. Was this 
to be promoted by disfranchising them ? On the con- 
trary, their confidetice and attachment were to be 
secured by their enjoying smcient rights in their new 
acquisitions, and particularly that first and greatest 
right — ^to consult in common on all that regarded a 
common interest. That they possessed this right 
while they continued a separate people from the 
conquered, why should we doubt f and what reason 
is there for suj^sing, that they lost it when they be- 
c^ime incorporated with the natives ? Is it not as pro- 
bable, that they communicated their privilrj^es to 
those with whom they associated, as that they lost 
th. m by their society ' ? Take the question in any 

' T mny arid, that v.i^sallns is said to be '* quasi bassallus^ i. r. 
iiiferiof socius.** CunLingaam b Law Diet word Vassal. 
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point of view, all who can be mipposed to hare for- 
feited tbdr rights were the conquered, and those 
only ftom the time of the conquest to that of their 
incorporation with the conqu^ors. This body gra- 
dually diminished, until the time of Henry the Se- 
cond*, wh^n it entirely disappeared by the complete 
condition of all the families of the community. Yet 
this body, which so rapidly by the course of events 
• retrieved it's consequence, was perhaps in England 
more fortunate than the same description of people 
in any other country of Europe; if, as Hume * ob- 
serves, the county courts were peculiar to England, 
being • retained from the Saxon institutions by 
the conqueror. ][n these, he adds, all the free- 
holders of the county, even the greatest barons, 
were obliged to attend the sheriff. This also mani- 
fests the power of the people, which is further 
proved by the popular election ' of the sheriffs, who 
w^e chosen by all the freehdders of the county. 

My conclusion therefore is, that, in the Saxon 
period, all allodial proprietors had a right to vote 
in the national council, whether they exercised Jt 
or not J and that the right was also enjoyed by all 

' Home 9&f%, that in this reign the Normans, and the other 
foreign families established in England, were entizelj incorpoh 
rated with the people. Vol. Ij p. 4S5^ ' 

•Vol.2, p. 122, note. 

' BIackstone*8 Comment, vol. 1^ p. 339. ' 
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• the feudal proprietors during the Nonnto dyaascy. 
That this right was not universally used> is certaio. 
The subdivibion of property, and the distance of 
many of the proprietors from the place of amvea- 
tion, rendered -it impracticable. ^ But their rights 
'were not on this account extinguished, as is proved 
by the employment of representation, which did not 
pretend to create popular privileges, but endeavoured 
to accommodate ancient rights to existing circuiii* 
stances ; that is, the right of citizens to vote in the 
national assembly, which their divided propertf^ 
their dispersed and distant settlements, and the in- 

» 

creased and increasing populadqn, rendered them 
personally unable to enjoy. 

When this event took place I do not determine 
as others have presumed to do ; Dr. Brady dating 
it no higher than the forty-ninth of Henry the Tlrird, 
Dr. Heylin referring it generally 'to Henry the Se- 
cond's reign, Bacon to the reign of Henry the First, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh specifying the eighteenth of 
the same king. These and others seem to me mere 
suppositions ; but I am inclined to think, that he 
who can advance furthest into antiquity is the nearest 
the truth. There was a representation in Wales^ 
though perhaps not a regular and constant represen- 
tation, to the national assembly in the ninth century j 
as Hoel Dha\ when he proposed reforming the laws 

* Preface to L^. Wallachiae. 
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of the kingdom, Erected, that six deputies should 
be elected from each county, two from the clergy, 
^uid four from the laity. Hoveden ^ also remarks, 
that William the First, soon after his conquest, re- 
quired twelve English nobles, wise men and learned 
in the laws, to be returned from each county, to 
show what were the customs of the country : and 
in 1 215, in John's reign, ** the freeholders of each 
county were directed to choose twelve knights, who 
'Were to report such evil customs as required redress 
conformably to the tenour of the Great Charter/' 
This, Hume * in a note says, ^' seems a very strong 
proof, that the house of commons was not then in 
being ; otherwise the knights and burgesses from the 
several counties could have given in to the lords a 
list of grievances without so unusual an election/* 
Whether there were a house of commons or not, I 
do not inquire ; but I see no reason for concluding, 
that this eztraoixliiiary election should induce a be- 
lief, that the commons had then no representative 
in parliament. To suppose that they had not' fitNn 

* In Henr. Secund. p 342. 

^ Vol. ), note K, p. 478. T find in my notes th& following 
passage : ** There is in the close roll of the I5ih of John a writ 
to the sheriff of Oxon, and also similar writs to otlier sheriflTsy 
ordering him to send four discreet knights, to confer -with the 
king at Oxford. Whitelocke, c 81, p. 120." if this be trae, 
it still Airther oonfimu toy ar^^umeot. 
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this circumstance; would authorize an opinicm tfi^t 
the provisions of the Great Charter were innoTaik>ns 
on the jurisprudence of the country ; which hipmr^ 
ever Hume expressly contradicts, saying, ^^ that cl>o 
most material parts of it (of the common law as 
practised in the reign of Edward) were comprebend* 
cd in Magna Charta." If their Magna Cbarta wrre 
only an extraordinary authentication of known laws, 
why should not the twelve knights from each oj u aiy 
in the same reign be an extraordinary parliament r 
This however is certain, from the instances I hare 
quoted, that representadon was known and piaciised 
in this island, not only before the dme assigned b^ 
Brady and Hume for the refxesentation of free- 
holders in the British parliament, but that it is to be 
dated nearly two centuries previous to the catHfiettL 
Thus, preparatory to showing the cause and origia 
of representation in latter times, I have traced the 
progress of the British government from the earliest 
period. It is highly interesdng to the Eagiisfa 
reader, and the polidcal theorist ^ for, while it di* 
rectly displays the fortune and alterations which a 
great empire had undergone, during many centuries, 
it indirectly involves the dignity and depressicm, tb€ 
changes and vicissitudes, which from similar causes 
attended the most powerful nations in Europe during 
the same period. . 
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REPRESENTATION KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS* 

It is generally supposed^ that representation is a 
modem discovery. That it was not generally prac- 
tised in Rome and Athens, as at present understood, 
is true. The cause of this has perplexed many ; it 
is however by no means inexplicable. While Rome 
was confined to the seven hills on the banks of the 
Tiber, and even after some villages had been added 
by compact or force to the original territory, all 
could vote in their own persons without trouble or 
expense. The Athenians were in a similar situatiozu 
Attica not being larger than an English county, it's 
citizens could easily assemble at Athens on any im- 
portant occasion. The early Romans and Atheni- 
ans were precisely circumstanced as the northern 
tribes in their native seats^ consequently their politi- 
cal constitutions were the same, so far as they all 
voted on public concerns of moment in their proper 
persons. It might be supposed, that, when they 
became conquerors of Considerable nations, they 
should also pursue a corresponding policy. But it 
is also to be considered, that, though equally con- 
querors, their conquests were made under different 
circumstances. The northern tribes fought for lands 
and habitations : the Romans, on the other hand, 
fought for dominion and tribute. The empire of 
the Romans continued at Rome, though their for* 
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tune and their arms overspread the world; while rfae 
northern conquerors settled amidst their conquests, 
and transferred their rights with themselves. In an 
after period, when natives and foreigners, conquer- 
ors and conquered, became one numerous people 
extended over a vast territory, they continued ro 
exerdse those rights by delegation, which in a cod- 
fined tract they had personally enjoyed. 

Yet Adam Smith and a thousand otheis err in 
saying, '* that the idea of representation was uo* 
known in ancient times '«** What was the govctn- 
ing power in Sparta ? A senate, consisting of twenty- 
eight persons chosen by the people for life, and of 
the ephori, five more, chosen annually by the people, 
who were as absolutely representatives of the peo[de 
as any that ever existed. Harrington * errs, though 
not to the same extent as JSmith, when he afi&nns, 
that the first example of a popular assembly by way 
of representation is when Athens reduced her CiD- 
roitia to five thousand. To show, that the ancients 
were perfectly acquainted with this principle, I may 
remark, that Antiphon (who Thucydides ' says was 

' Wealth of Nations, b. , c. 7, p. 500. • Oceana, p. 158. 

' Lib. 8, p. 600. Something like tliis happened at Florence 
on the restoration of the Medici. Fifteen were chosen, who 
had power to elect sixty more, and these seventy-five were to 
be a council for the government of fke state. Giovio's Life of 
Leo the Tenth. Plato adopts a complicated election. First 
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most capable for wisdom and eloquence, and of 
probity equal to any of the Athenians) proposed, 
that fivQ prytanes should be elected ;— -that these 
should choose one hundred^ who again sho\ild se« 
verally choose three ; and that this body should 
apply their skill and industry to reform the consd* 
tution of the state. Nor was this proposal unautho- 
rized by similar commissions in Greece. I have 
said, that the ephori were chosen from the com- 
munity by all the people, who elected three men, 
each of whom appointed one hundred. This ac* 
count of Xenophon is corroborated by an anecdote 
in Plutarch. Paedaretus ' was a candidate, for a 
situation in this body : having failed, instead of la^ 
menting his rejection, he gloried, that Sparta had 
three hundred cidzens more worthy than himself. 
, That the ancients were not only acquainted with 
the principles of Representation, but that they ac- 
tually exercised it, there can be no doubt. There 
was a popular representation at Athens ; and the 
Athenian legislature, properly so called, consisted 
of popular representadves, strange as this may ap- 
pear to many. First, there was a senate of five 
hundred, formed by fifty elected from each of the 

300 are to be chosen } then one hundred are to be elected out 
of these ; then thirty-seven out of these^ who are to hold the 
obief magistracy. De Legib. lib. Q, p. 85dr 
'Plutarch, Lycui^gus. 
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ten tribes. This assembly prepared the laws for th^ 
people. Secondly, there were one thousaod anci 
one nomothetes, that is, legislators chosen by tiie 
people. These were to be thirty years of 
they were particularly sworn, and their oath-* 
tains, that no law was either rescinded or enacted 
without their express approbation. With such ex- 
traordinary jealousy and circumspection, indwitb 
other cautions, which I shall hereafter mention, was 
the legislation of Athens conducted. Indeed they 
were of such a nature, that they should rather be 
placed among the lost invendons by Pancirollus, than 
added to Dutens' catalogue of ancient discoveries 
attributed to the modems. 

I am surprised also, that they who assert repre* 
sentauon to have been unknown to the ancients 
should have overlooked a state, of representation 
recorded in history, not merely coincident^ but 
identical with that employed in Great Britain, and 
the alterations of which curiously accord with cbo 
changes undergone by the Bridsh consdturion dormg 
different periods. I speak of the Amphictyonic 
council '. If we consider the early eages of Bri- 
tain, it consisted, after the departure of the Ro» 



^ Demosth. adv. Tunocrat. p. 796. * Ibid. p. 778. 

* The ficrolian cities had deven delegates, wko conitilatcd 
poJitical assembly. Thucyd. lib. A, p. 313. 
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xzians, of many republles^ which afterward decreased 
in number, and became kingdoms. Their separate 
interests having ceased, they, forioaed an incorporate, 
as the states of Greece by the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil did a federal, unioti. Their resemblance ii much 
stronger in many other req>ect6« Those towns and 
people who had a aett at first in the Amphictyonic 
council sent each two-deputies^ who had two voices. 
Such was the number elected locally to the English 
parliamentt The Amphictyonic deputies were partly 
clerical ', and partly laical* So were the members 
of the English parliament. Their mutual business 
equally re^rded the church ; and equally fiital to 
the interests of their respective countries was the in« 
terference of both assemblies on the subject of re- 
ligion ; — in Greece, by fomenting the sacred war, 
which sacrificed the liberties of it's people to Philip ; 
— ^in England, by the croisades,by the laws concern- 
ing catholics and reformers, and by the events of 
the present day, when a desperate faction^ headed 
by the clergy, cried *' No popery" in parliament. 
The yeU went abroad, axKl vexation and enmity 
unnerved the nation, when England was engaged 
ia a more. arduous contest than Greece when she 
attempted to set limits to the tyranny of Philip, and 
against a power far greater than the Macedonian. 

' ^schines adv. Ctesip. p» 447. 
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There are other coinckkncies between the coancil 
of the Ampbktyons and a modem parliament* I 
The English parliament received an accessioQ of 
members by the Scottish and Irish unions ; so did 
the Ampbiccyonic council under Augustus '. The 
right to elect had also a corresponding variatioa m 
both. Some states nominated two deputies ; s€Mne 
alternately; while Athens^ Delphi^ and Nkopolis 
bad representadves at all the general assemblies. | 
In like maan^ deputies are elected from towns and -I 
countiea to the present parliament ; some nominate 
one, some twto ; and some, whose authority was en- 
tire and independent^ are now jofaied in electing 
le dbputy* 



CONCSRNIKO THE LOCAZ. AND NUHERAI. DtYZ'^ 
8I0N OF TEi£ PEOBLE PREPARATORY TO THEIR. 
R£PR£S|:.NTAXiON» 

I have already spoken of die propriety of a cen* 
sus of the people and their property ; nor is it less 
useful, that the people should be divided into prin* 
dpal and subordinate bodies. In Sparta * the ter- 
ritory was divided into iroyvg^ as Athens was into 
2);jLLoi; and Laconia, like Crete, consisted of a 
hundred ddes. Beside this, the people woe di- 

* Pio&mias, lib. 10, c. 8, Irom twelve to tweotj people. 

* Cragiut de Repub. Laooo. lib. « c 2, p. 9. 
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vided into six tribes \ and these into public tables^ 
each of fifteen persons *. Athens at first consisted 
of four tribes, but Clisthenes' increased them fb 
ten. The chief and subordinate divisions of this 
state were (f>ponoj>€ci*i S^fta/, and ycvytiroct^i which 
last comprised thirty families. These were in effe(ft 
minor republics, as in them the business of the clan . 
or village was regularly debated and passed, as were 
in the great assembly of the people at Athens the 
affairs of the state. The regulations of China al$o 
deserve to be noticed. 

We are told, that Fohi had China measured and 
divided ^ He ordered, that two hundred and forty 
paces in length, and one in breadth, should make a 
fntrn^ and one hundred mous a king. He also di« 
rected, that nine kings should make a tsingj which * 
should be the quantity of land apportioned to eight 
families in the following manner : each of the eight \ 

* Craghu de Repab. Lacoo. lib, c. 2, p. 46U 

^ Platarch, LycuiguH^ ' Herodotus, Irb. 5, c. 06« 

* Demosth. adv. £ubalid. p. 884. *Ibid. p. 91G. 
« Du Halde, Hist of China, vol. 1, p. 277. 

^ Sir G. Staunton says, that tithings are now in use in China. 
Embassy, vol.2, p. 156. We have four accounts of. this em- 
bassy. * Three of them have been written by authors, yjfho 
were either ignorant of what bad been written on that empire, 
br wiiftdly neglected those sources of information. Lord Ma- 
cartney says he read every thing that regarded it, and mada 
many personal inquiries. I don't doubt it 3 but bis account if 
in the nature of memoir writing, or rath^ mere memoranda. 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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fiuttUes was to Hve a king^ and the remainiAg im^ 
in the middle was to belong to the emperor. He 
ardered, that three tsingi should be. a hoii^ tfar^ 
hokU a street^ five streets a tmvny ten towns a im^, 
ten tous a che, and ten cAef a tckeou, Theae dhri* 
^0118 are too numerous for the purpose of r e p r e se n - 
Cation. Let us turn to our own country. 

England was divided into counties ; tiithings \ 
which exist i^ present in Yoik under the corrupt 
term of ridii^; hundreds; dthingsj demvills, 
which Spelman* says consisted of five fiunilies ; and 
hamlets, which, according to a conjecture of the 
aame author, contained fewer than five ftmilies^ 
This lias been imputed to Alfred ; but the institu* 
-tion of hundreds was established in France and 
^ Denmark two centuries before Alfred's rqgn% aad 
it was a Customary distinction among the Snevi\ 
Indeed sinuUr divisions are almost naturaL The 
Calmucs * are divided into ten or twelve khatouns^ 
and these into a hundred tents. The Hurons and 
Iroquois class everf village under three denominap 
tions^ the wolf, the bear, and the tortoise, and 
their villages conast of about a hundred cabins*, 

' Blackstone, rd. ]« p. 1 16. * Glomuf, 274. 

^ Black5toDe*8 CommeDt voL 1, p. 115, 

^ Cesar de Bello GalL lib. 4, c. I. Liadenbrog'f Gkm 

Centenarius. 

• 'Fa]las*8 Voyage, ta, p. 191. 

' • Heriofs Travels, p. 55a Ubid.p.280, - 

8 
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With seven families in each. Peru ' was divided into 
tens, fifties, hundreds, five-hundreds^ and thou- 
sands of families ; and Heriot * on another occasion 
remarks, that the American Indians consider the 
number " ten as a perfect number ; they reckon the 
imits to the amount of ten, then the tens by units 
to a hundred, and a hundred in like manner to a 
thousand." On the same simple principles would 
I divide the people. 

OF THE BEST MANNER OF HAVING THE PBOIPLE 

REPRESENTED. 

« 

I have already observed, that representation is 
advantageous to small, and necessary to extensive 
nations, who would secure their freedom. For this 
purpose 1 would have the population, rejecting all 
other divisions, seps^rated into tithings, centuries, 
and counties: each county to. consist of an equal 
number of centuries. I would have every tithing, 
or ten houses, ele^t annually a decuripn gr presi- 
dent { every ten decurions elect a centurion, who 
with his £bUow8 should elect from the county at 
large two representatives to parliament. If the state 
were extremely small^ as Geneva, the people might 
t>e represented by the decurions: if sometbinj^ 
larger, as Atdca, by the centurions } bu{ m a QQft& 



? Heripf* Traycls, p. 565. • Ibid. p. 

2 a8 
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^derable state the centurions should not be the 
presentatives, But the immediate electors to the 
presentative assembly. By a considerable state I 
mean one as populous and extensive as England or 
Ireland ; and referring to these, my scheme would 

stand thus — Suppose £ngland*s 

« 

Population 12 J0CX},0OO 

Houses, four ^ to a house, - - 3,000,000 

Tithings, ten houses to a tithing, - 300,000 

Hundreds, ten tithings to a hundred, 30,000 

If it were thought advisable, to have five hun- 
dred representatives in parliament, and two repre* 
sentatives from each county, this population and 
division give two hundred and fifty counties, each 
county comprehending one hundred and twenty 
hundreds, or twelve hundred tithings, twelve thou- 
sand houses, and forty- eight thousand people. 

If in Ireland it were thought necessary to have 

> I have taken the population as four to a house : it is gene^ 
nliy estimated higher. Much depends on the habits of ao- 
dety } in some countries every house is a sort of patiiaitfaal 
state, containing sons and daughters, and their wives and hus- 
bands, and their children, &c. Much also depends on the 
progressive, retrograde, or stationary nature of society. In a 
populous and thriving country 'I found on an estimate, that 
-thera were above fivfe to a house, and that there was an inhabi- 
tant for every acre. Yet on the other hand Townsend naen- 
tions a district in Sp^in, which had only ' 120 persooa to 70 
bouses, ^ravds; vol. l, p, 235, 
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five faundred representatives, which I cannot imagine, 
a much smaller number . of hundreds must form a 
county than in England. But if, on the contrary, 
it were thought, that three hundred representatives 
would be sufficient for all it's local dnd imperial 
concerns, and that it's population amounted to fiye 
xniilions, pursuing the same calculation of houses, 
&c. as before mentioned, each of the hundred and 
fifty counties in Ireland would contain a firaction 
more than eighty<-three hundreds, or thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three people. 

I have said, that I would have th^ inhabitants of 
ten houses choose a decurion, the decurions choose 
a centurion^ and the centurions elect the represen- 
tatives irom counties to parliament. This graduated 
representation I consider nearly as great an improve- 
ment on simple representation, as the representative 
system in passing laws on that of legislating by uni- 
versal suffrage. Nor can I perceive any reason 
against this invention, unless it may be thought by 
some political fanatics, that, because it was partly 
adopted by the French after their revolution, this 
circumstance should cast a shade on it's merits. I 
think as indiSerendy of the French constitudon, of 
which the graduated representation made a part, as 
any one in his senses can do ; but I do not condemn 
it without exception. It shows sagacity to distin- 
gui$b what is right from what is wrong, and it 
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shows wisdom and equity to separate the good (rbm 
the bad in the same question or in the same c^anc* 
ten Catiline's desperation on the field of battle 
bordered on bravery, and Petronius ended his Yohip- 
tuous life mth distinguished fortitude. So abo die 
abortive constitution of the French had regulations of 
deserved celebrity. To condemn any law or regub* 
tion because it has been associated with customs or 
laws impotent or pernicious, is to judge by prqudice 
or pasfflon. Let us equally reject the bad fiora die 
good, and select the good from the imperfect, as 
Plato ' said of some providons, which he adopted 
from the Gnosdans, '* If they be good, it sgnifies 
not whence they are derived.** Fortunately how- 
ever for the ease of such objectors^ tins graduated 
representation has other examples, to authorize k's 
establishment. It was used at Rome on die reiival 
of the senate in the eleventh century. Thfi assem- 
bly consisted of fifty-six persons, whom Gibbon* 
conjectures to have been annually chosen by a body 
of representatives, previously elected by the people, 
consisting of ten persons from each region or 
parish. This I mention for the benefit of tender 
consciences, who, so far from profiting by die wts> 
dpm of others, will not do right, because such had 
been their practice or such principles had fe ec ied 
the proceedings of then* rivals or enemies. 

> Lib. 4^ p. 820. • Roman Empire, c. 69, p. 498. 
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Thiagraduated scale seems to me to embrace every 
pofgibtp advantage, while * it avoids all those disad- 
vantages and inconveniencies, as £ur as human pru- 
dence can apprehoid, that disfigure and disgrace 
^milaur institutions. It gives to every man a suitable 
consequence in the state. The lowest orders de* 
termme those matters not only the best suited to 
their onderaianding, but those which they can better 
estimate than any other description of people in the 
cmmuaity>-^the char^ters of their n^hbows \ 
In like manner the decurions, the {Hmdents of tha 
tilktngs, enjoy the best opportunity of knowing the 
reputatkm of those who inhabit a wider circle, and 
on this account they are most fit to nominate dif 
centurions. These again are fittest to elect repre* 
sentatives to the natbnal council, who must be oaui* 
sidered, if the free and regulated voice of theic 
countrymen be supposed capable of forming an ac«» 
curate |udgment, the most sufficient for probity and 
talents to direct the public afiairs. Thus each m^ 
fills his proper place, and eaeh is distinguished ac« 
cording to his qualifications in the service of his 
country. 

It's advantages directly and incidentally are no* 
QMKOUS. It tends to associate the people in the 

'This might exemplify a remark of MootesqaieQ*^ " Le 
people est admirable pour choisir ceux, A qui il doit confiet 
qoelque partie de son aatorit^ • L*£sprit des Loix> liy. 2, c. 2. 
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strictest intimacy; which is most iavounble to free^ 
dom, while the subordinatioa of it's parts insares 
permanent strength and universal tranquillity. Thus 
it equally guards against despotism, which confounds 
all, by degrading all; and against democracy, 
which confounds all, by distinguishmg none. 

By dividing a people into tithings, hundreds, 
and counties, with the regulations which I have 
mentioned concerning them, the spirit that disdn- 
giushed the small free states of ancient times would 
be coHununicated to populous and extensive nations^ 
while the evils which affected these disdngoished 
republics would be prevented. In whatever way 
this scheme b viewed, it's advantages are obvious 
and manifold. It would tend to make every man 
solicitous concerning his reputation and his acquire- 
inents, as each man's character and conduct would 
be often reviewed by his fellow citizens, and as the 
frequency of popular elections would afibrd to all 
numerous occasions of having tbdr services disim- 
fished by the people. Such was the ^tuatkm of 
the inhabitants of Attica, and their knowledge was 
commensurate with their consequence in the state { 
for so generally were all ranks instructed in what- 
ever related to the commonwealth, diat Thucydides' 
^ys, he who was not acquainted with politics m^ 

/ Lib. 2, p. 124. 
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jlfaoii^ht -not only an idle but a useless citizen. It 
^iwottld promote universal courtesy both from those 
^ho possess power and from those who aspire to i^ 
through allgradations and orders'. No man would 
be so high, that he could not be obliged by his fel- 
4ow citizens ; none so low» that be might not oblige. 
It would tend also to eflFect that alternate succesdcHit 
to serve and to command, so passionately required 
by the Greek *.and Roman ' philosofriiers* By this 
.wide-spread and graduated representation every man 
would have just so much authority in local or 
imperial concerns,- as his integrity, his eacperience, 
mnd his talents deserved. 

Compare this with the present representation in 
England* Though the counties have no equality in 
ei^lent or population, all send an equal number of 
representatives to parliament. Tet this, compared 
to other circumstances^ is a trifling injusdce. The 
county of York does not send more members to 
parliament than the smallest borough. Midhurst 
in like manner elects as many representatives as 
rWestmioster ; and Old Sarum, oonsuting of a tree 
and a cottage, sends two representadves to parlia- 
ment ; while Manchester and Birmingham, with all 



^ Tbis 18 what Tacitus alludes to» in aaymg, Que gnta sano 
ft popolaria, si a vtrtutibns profioerentnr. Hist. lib. 2, c. 2^\ 
* Amtoteles de Repub. lib. 6, c. a ; lib. f, c. 14. 
f Cicfbro de Legpb. lib. 3. 
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their riches, manubctores, and popoladon, do not 
gend a angle one. Bat unhappily this is only a pnt 
of the grierances, that afiect this great polhicd 
quesnon. Many boroughs are at the abaoloie dis- 
posal of individuals, ix'ho by a few paltry retaincfi 
tend members to parliamMt. This is a gross in- 
posirion, a flagrant insult to a natbn pretending to 
liberty — ^diat it's parliament, instead of a dtiseii 
chosen by freemen, shall receive a vassal noninatfid 
by servants. In open boroughs as they are called, 
the state of representatica is commonly worse ; their 
representadves are often suborners of perjury, and 
often guilty of bribery and corruption. To such a 
height has the mutual profli^cy and proscitatioo of 
electors and representaitves attained, that fe«r elec* 
tors are free from a capital crime, and iirar i^qveseo- 
catives from promoting it. 

After this- account, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
remark the extreme disorder in the right of dection 
in different boroughs. In some, to reside widun a 
certain circle, as at Amersham, confers a titla to 
voce. In Appleby thb privilege arises finom burgage 
tenure. In one it is from paying scot and lot, in 
another from paying scot and lot and not reoeiviaf 
alms. In Beverly it is obtained by purchase^ in 
others on account of having exercised some trade 
after so many years apprenticeship, or by bemg the 
son of a freeman, and so on. Thus diro^gli disor« 
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der and confusion, through tumult and drunl^enness, 
through briber)^ and perjury, are appointed members 
to parliaiaent, men who are ta represent the majesty 
of the people, to direct their morals by precept and 
example, and conscientiously tp guard their hpnour 
and their rights against all the world. 

Yet we shall be told of British liberty, and Bri-* 
tish virtue, Plowdea * j for example, writes,^ '^ that 
the laws are the emanations of the sovereignty of 
^ the whole :'' and again, *^ that the law is the unaiii- 
mous will of the whole community, because our 
laws are framed totius regni , assensu, as Fortescu^ 
observes." What authority has Fortescue, or any 
dogmatist in law^ out of a court of law ? Let law-v 
yers, when paid for their declamation, prove, that 
an assault was a ^salutation ; and let the ministeF 
prove to wondering senates, that they who conn 
pose them are the representatives of the people, and 
that all the people are fully and impartially repre*^ 
sented in parliament What said William Pitt% nof 
ts minister, but when in opposition ? that not one 
sixth part of the whole commons pf this realm is 
suffered to vote for members to parliament : adding, ' 
that twelve thousand choose a majority of the re^ 
presentatives of the whole nation. Here he spoke 
of the voters in boroughs ; not the real nominators f 

} Constit. of the Unit. Kingdoms^ p. 468. 
* Speed) on Beferm of Parliament. 
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The fact is, that twa or three hundred lords and 
chief commoners hare such a mastery over borougbfi^ 
that they return a majority to tte boose of com- 
mons'. Are these honourable and right hofeourable 
lords and commoners the entire population of the 
land ? What can induce atiy man to say, that the 
house of commons truly represents Ae people, I 
cannot imaghie : is it sycophancy, or insult, or ab* 
surdity, or insanity ? But there is a show of popu» 
hr election here and tbex^e. So much the worse; ^ 
the pretended elecdon of the consuls by the people 
in the time of Tibedus induced Tacitus * to remark 
-«-^at with the ^>ecifousnes8 of fr^om the descent 
to slavery was more precipitous. 

Were my scheme adopted^ it would refenn alt 
the evils of the present disparity 'wd injusdce^ ex* 
cfept those that-would be occasioned by tbe inflQenco 
of the great landed proprietors. In many tithinga 
and huxklreds their power would be absolute, and 
- in some counties their influence might piefaiL 
This evil is referable to the existing laws, founded 
on feudd principles, and particularly to the laws of 
entail and primogeniture. This inconvenience is for 
the present unavoidable, for it wo|dd be unjust to 
reduce at cmce all property by an agrarian distribu* 

■ Reaolutiops entered iato at the Thatcbed HCu^. . 
^ Aonal. Jit>. li C 6. 
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(Ion ; and it would be impolitic, were it ndt unjust. 

tt is better for society, that it should be gradually 
corrected. This I would have effected by a law 
relative to the inheritance of property, of which I 
shall sjieak in the second part of this work. By 
this law territorial possessions would be equally di- 
vided among all the children of the deceased. Thus 
.great properties would immediately begin to be di- 
minished, which would gradually influence the 
whole by the death of every proprietor, and the 
succession of every generation, till at last liberty 
and property would be the common inheritance of 
every inhabitant of the state. ' 

My scheme would prevent perjury and imposition. 
All men of* the tithing are neighbours; therefore no 
one could pretend to vote, who was not privileged. 
In like manner the tithing men could not be bribed. 
Who would bribe them ? and for what purpose ? 
Not the decurion, who is in the same situation as 
themselves, and whose office is not attended with 
any emolument. Bribery is still more impracticable* 

' There is a law in England, which obliges a voter, on being 
required^ to swear that he has received nothings and that he 
expects nothing for his vote. Bat why should not the law af- 
fect the candidate ? This is precisely as if there were a law 
against accessories, but none against principals in the crime. 
Cato proposed a law, that candidates should declare on what 
terms, and by what means, they were elected. Plutarch, Cato. 
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by the candidates for superidur offices. Why sboii id 
those ^ho offer themselves to be centurions eodea** 
vour to bribe the decurions ? and durst a candidate 
for a county attempt to bribe the chief men of cen- 
turies delegated to that dignity in consequence ^ber 
c£ their fortune or of their character ? 

It would prevent the great disparity between the 
number of electors in different towns and counties. 
It s principle is equality, and -provision might be 
made, that there never could arise an extraordinary 
diq)roportion in either the superiour or subordinate 
diviaons of the commonwealth. If a tithing in- 
creased twofold, it might be formed into two tith- 
ingsf if a hundred doubled it*s complement of 
tithings, it might form two hundreds ; and if the 
people of a county increased one third beyond k*s 
original number^ it might send three membeis» if 
it doubled it's population^ it might be divided into 
two counties, and depute four members to parlia- 
ment. In like manner, if any of the various tithingSp 
hundreds, or counties declined one half, it might - 
be attached to any adjoining tithing, hundred, or 
county, which had also declined ; or it might be 
recnuted from any of those in it's vicinity, which 
had exceeded it*s proportion : so that no great .per* 
manent inequality could enst among either the sn«> 
preme or minor diviaons of this constitutional ar- 
rangements. 
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This scheme is simple^ and concise in it's opei!*-* 
txon, yet . so daborate and controlled in k*s effects, 
that neither hypocrisy ' nor prejudice can invent a 
sophism, or a suspicion, which should tend to debar 
sny description of it's citizens from enjoying all 
those political privileges, whfch in pther consdtutioos 
aome exclusively possess to the disgrace of the laws, 
and to the injury of all the people. 

WANT OF PROPERTY SHOULD NOT PREVENT 
ANY ONE FROM ENJOYING THE ELECTIVA 
FRANCHISE* 

It may be asked. Is there dien to be no limitation 
to the enjoyment of the elective franchise ? Permit 
me first to notice some circumstances, which should 
not interrupt the exerdse of that right. IV oper ty, 
or contribution, or income, I find required in most 
nadons, to entide men to have a voice in the com* 
monwealth. In Poland an acre of land amhorized 
a person to vote 'in the provincial diets, where the 
nuncios or deputies were chosen\ In Pennsylvania*^ 
to have paid the public taxes one year, and in the 
late French constitution to have paid about two Atl« 
lings and sixpence, entitled the contributor to a 

• > CooDor's Hist of Poland, yoL 2, p. 5. Goteliskt*s Ac- 
comp. Senator^ Prefiice, p. 4i 
* CoBstltut. of Ftenfylvanifl, c. 2, 9.6. 
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TOte. In Great Britain, tboiigh universal veAmgc 
«» the custom in the icign of Heniy tbe Sixth ', 
it has since been linuted to penootpoGiessingaiuler 
certain circumstances forty shillings annoal Ferenne. 
It is useless to speak of this innovation, as die 
vbole system is so deranged. But I cannot sroad 
observing a very capricious violation of equity ooo> 
nected with it. A person holding a lease barelj 
worth forty shillings a year on the life of a dying 
man shall have a vote, while another holding a lease 
for many hundred years of many thousand pounds 
shall have none. Because, says Btackstone', such 
leases were not in use at the malung of the statute^ 
which settled the requistes of the electors, and c<^- 
holders were little better than villains. The evfl 
does not rest here. In Scotland no leasehold gives 
a vote for a member to parliament, wtuch, says 
Smith', renders the yeomanry less respectable to 
dKir landlords than the same description of people to 
England. Consider this system angly as rebnog 
to England, or in it's complex form as embncti^ 
different provinces, and tbe most pernicious incoiv- 
gnuties are obvious. 

•SeldentTdileTalk. 

• Comment, rol. 1, p. 174. 

; Wodth of Natknij vol. 3, p. 9a. 
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• 
My. acbeme does not, on account of property, 

give or withhold the right of suflSrage. . Should it 

be said, that he who has no substance has no rigbt , 

to vote on questions, of public contribution, or pub- 

lie expenditure ; I answer^ tint our first oonsidera* 

tion is not to vote taxes, but to elect persons. But 

suppose, tiiat this was not the primary object, and 

that our attention was occupied by the qualifications 

cf legislators ; I admit, that in England their diief 

business regards the ways and means to supply the 

prodigality of government. But this can never 

happen in a well organized economical state. Yc( 

stfll adding another supposition, and considering, 

that not to control but to contribute must be ' then: 

chief employment. Why should one of the smattesi 

pxoperty, or of no property, be exduded ? I speal^ 

not of beggars, for, as Plato said on a similar oo* 

casion, om* commonwealth adfiAs not of such out- 

\asts'. Want of property -is an excellent * reason 

why iadividuals should not contribute, but n<me 

why ddsens diould be disfranchised. ThisfMUi- 

ciple directed the adminis^ation of the Athenians. 

Thus they who had<mly five Biins* (fifteen pounds) 

*Tli]t II rebted of Critobului bj Xenophoiv DeAdoiiiiist. 
Domatt p. 82^ Qper. 

vol. U 2 B > 
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paid nothing, while they who bad five hundred mmar 
were obliged to keep horses, to exhibit choruses, 
to preside over the gymnasium, to guard the cin% 
and during war to furnish galleys, and to pay a con- 
siderable tribute. This policy might weU exdte the 
triumph of their orators. The Athenians, says Iso- 
crates ', estabUsbed by universal consent a form of 
government^ not only the most popular, bat also 
the most equitable; for this democracy did not 
rashly confound all distinctions. They * who framed 
it thought, that the people as sovereign should ap- 
point the magistrates^ punish delinquents, and have 
the appellant jurisdiction ; that they who had lei- 
sure and property should administer the revenues of 
the state, and that, as they executed their chaise 
justly or not, they should receive praise or punish* 
ment. 

Want of property is no proof of wanting in- 
dustry, talents, or virtue : Then why should a de- 
ficiency of fortune annihilate a man's political coose* 
quence ? If an individual be without property, and 
not supported by public or private benefactions, he 
must, unless a robber, be considered industrious. 
But a man of property has no such assurance m his 
favour. A poor man so circumstanced has therefore 
a much better right to vote, than a rich man on the 

^ Paiuthenaicus, p. 403. * Jsocrates Areopagit. p. 246. 
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mere account of contributing to the state. A la- 
bourer ' according to his means contributes more by 
paying the duty on soap or salt, than a nobleman 
by paying the taxes on carriages and servants^ He 
does more, he not only exceeds the grandee or the 
opulent commoner by his relative but by his posi- 
tive contribution ; and to such extent, that the la- 
bourer is for the most part the whole contributor, 
while the principal proprietors do little more than 
hand over to the state part of what they, luxurious 
and Idle, have derived from the thrift and activity of 
the industrious. Then is it not most unjust, to dis- 
franchise this poor industrious man, whose life is 
dedicated to the pleasures of the opulent, and whose 
assiduity and exertions establish the strength and 
adorn the magnificence of the state ? If a poor nian 
be prodigal, disgrace him, but do not consider^ 

that, because he is poor, he is reprobate. A large 

• 

family, sickness, blights, various casualties oppress 
the best men. Even their virtues may make them 
destitute. Are these to be rejected as outcasts? 
This is the height of cruelty ; it is to treat wretch- 
edness as a crime, and to add the injustice of 
man to the unkindness of nature. Mably % in his 

' Even were property or opulence required, his profession 
is equivalent ; ars illi sua census. Ovid, Metamorph. lib. 3, 
v. 588. 

* Letters oa the United States, letter 2, p. 90. 'When Ti- 

2 B a 
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pnoe of the consdnidon of Maasachmetts, iofiss, 
that, by excluding from political T^;fafis all those 
who have no 'property, mdostry will be eneao magrf . 
But I ask. Will any one be indaced to accimndate 
wealth m order to vote for a member to this or dm 
liissembly, who would not otherwise endeavoitr to 
attain property for the comfi)rts and consequence 
which it imparts ? 

KOR WANT OF FAMILY. 

Analogous to a want of property exdo&ig 
inten from the ordinary rights of rifiapwMp is a 
want of funily. Thus, when the A%ans' estabCsb- 
ed their constitution they di^ed themsdres into 
four classes : the first the pure class, whose farfaers 
and mothers were Aigans ; the second, diose whose 
faihersonly were Afgans} the third, whose modieKa ; 
and so on. This was truly to distiflgoidi betweoi 
the oppressorSy and the less and die more oppressed* 
Conquest, aided by si^^rstitiaii, in die same 
manner oiKnsafecd the c iBt^ wiitclt dstOjcuHoed 
the people in Incfia and EgypL Whether dieK 
emsted in India three*, or four % or seven^ dasKs, 

mofeoo conquered S jracnse, he gire the right of mlTi^ji W 
dL Diod. SicolQg, Ub. l6. 

> Aiwik RcMvdies, voL a» p. 72. • Diod. Sioaioi. 

*IUhed stySf.thal diere are fear; and s fifth, uriudi » 
imed oQt of two. Hindoo Code, p. lOft* 

* Anini in Imfice, c ll, 13. 
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or m Egypt seven ' or fewer^ it is unnecessary to in- 
quire, they were most oppressive to the lower ordersj 
for tfius the professional thraMom of the father 
descended to his sons *. Nor were the intermediate^ 
orders, and of course the body of the st^te, tn^ch 
)>etter circumstanced in ccnseq^uence of this clasdr 
location. If corporations check th^ free exercise o( 
genius aqd industry, this at b^| qiust have detained 
all things in ^ state of mediocrity ; a^d h^nce Plato' 
observed, " diat the paindugs qi^ecvited ten thousand 
years <|go in Egypt are not older, or better, ox 
worse, tl^an those which have b^en lately finished/* 
Such was the stationary depression of Egypt ; while 
the Greeks, without corporate laws or classes, gra- 
dually attained the highest perfection in all the arts. 
When \ s^y, tb^t ^he Egypdam reached mediocrity, 
they receive ^Te4it for mpre tt^an they deserve \ for 
I am ignorant of any o^^ ^rt, \t\ which they dis- 
^kiyed moderate ability. X^e statue pf Andnous *, 

> Herodotoi^ lib. 2, c. l64. Diod. Skalus^ lib. 2. 

* bocratffy ii| )iif pnus^ (rf* B^siri^^ which rivals tbp &]se 
eDComiumi gf tb^ Sophists, attribute! this classificatioo with 
fpt^ triaoipb {to 6)^iri«. Opera^ p. 365. 

» De Legib. Ul>. 2, p. 789. 

* Wiiat existi Of ^gypti^i} vt^to^yy i; oo prpdit to their taste. 
I must observe, tba^ piodorus Siciilus, who is a gceaf ^^niirer 
pf this people, s^ys, tiiat thej divided the human body into 
twenty-one parts, in which they difTered from the Gfecuius, 
who determined their proportions by ^e yie^^. Lib. U J re. 
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chiselled by their artists, and sent by their chief 
men to Italy, to propitiate a Ronian emperor, was 
more awkward than new levies at their first pa- 
rade. Nor did their other works add more ho- 
nour to their ingenuity. The Pyramids may seem 
to form an excepdon. But what are they more 
than monuments of bad taste^ and an oppressed 
people ? for could the people have been employed 
for ages in piling masses on masses of matter, to 
swell an uncouth heap, had not they and their 
masters been doomed to follow without improve^ 
ment or alteration the state and profesdon of their 
fathers ? 

KOR PROFESSIONS. 

Men have also been degraded from ihe rights of 
citij^ens On account of their employments. Though 
I do not absolutely controvert the opinion of De- 
mosthenes \ that those of mean professions cannot 

collect^ that Albert Dorer also drew op a scale of proportioos. 
vhich Bacon incidentaUy censures. I am far from condemning 
rales in any art, they are the basis of U*s science : but to make 
any number a universal rule for dividing the human figure is 
absurd, considering the vast variety of objects and situations 
represented by statuary — as strength and activity, &c. — at mt 
and in action, &c. — minute and colossal^ &g,«»oii Earth <y 
elevated. 
« f. 8, Select Orat. OiSoid. 
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have generous souls, or Cicero's ' general censure on 
certain traders and servants (for Neckar surely erred, 
when he affirmed, that all employments are honour- 
able) ; and though I can agree with Socrates *, that 
all those employments, which relax the body and 
weaken the mind, are sordid ; yet, admitting this, 
should even they who exercise such occupations 
be disfranchised'? I should rather lessen the induce- 
ments to such debasing situations, than reject* from 
society those who followed them. 

I therefore utterly condemn that prindple, which 
in Crete, Egypt, and Lacedaemon divided the state 
into warriors and husbandmen, and which Plato 
adopts in his commonwealth \ By this distinction 



' De Officlis, lib. 1, p. 372. There was a curious law to 
this efFect among ^tbe Magnesians. Plato^ de Legib. lib. 11^ 

p. 9^7. 
^ Xenophon de Admini'.t. Domest. p« 827> 828. 

^By the 5th and 6th of William and Maiy, and the 11th 
and 12lh of William, by the 4th and 6ih of Anne, by (he 1st 
of George the First, by the 15th of George the Second, and 
by the 22d of George the Third, many regulations are made, 
in order to exclude revenue officers from voting at elections. 
It is said, that they hold their places at pleasure, and therefore 
are under the dominion of government : And how many more 
come under the same rule ? 

* Plato, de Legib. lib. 7, p. 89 1, abandons agriculture to 
slaves : and in his Repub. lib. 5, p. 662, he would punish a 
coward, by making bim an artisan or a labourer. 
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the idle were raised to dominion, and the laboricHM 
sunk into servitude. This was however no un- 
common injustice among nation! , and it was eficc* 
tually the custom of all the Gothic kingdomt, 
which succeeded the empire of Rome. 

The opinion of Solomon hgLS been quoted b^ 
more than Burke, to prove, that the laborious arw 
unfit for any political situation* ^^ How," says So* 
lomon, ^* can he get wisdom, that holdeth th^ 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that drivetb 
oxen, and is occupied in their labours? &c. So 
every carpenter and work-inaster, that labouietb 
night and day, &c. They shall not be sought fior 
in public counsel, they shall not sit in the judge's 
seat/' Had all that passes under Solomon's name 
this character, we shovald now read, not the w^ 
dom, but the folly of Solomon. We know, that 
these animadversions are false — ^the petty juries of 
Great Britain and Ireland are often taken from the 
industrious classes of society, and they can declare - 
justice and judgment : and in many towns in Sms^ 
sei land, among which Coxe specifies Basle, work* 
ing mechanics not only sit in council, but many of 
them are acquainted with classical learning and the 
learned languages. There is no more reason why 
the laborious classes should be ignorant, than that 
the patrician and opulent should be the contrary } 
if the former have too much Co do, the latter have 
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too fitde, aiid idlenesB is eren more injurious dan 
drudgery to the improTemeut 6[ the mind. 

But the most improper remark in this descant of 
Solomon is, that the labourer of the land must be 
destitute "of wisdom* * He that follows lum in this 
obs^vation must have made a small advance in phi- 
losophy, and history must have been shut to his ob« 
servation. Rome drew her consuls and dictatoss 
fiom the plough. Solomon is not however peculiar 
in his mistake : Plutarch ' says^ that diey who work 
in the fields are unfit to direct a commonwealth ; 
and Aristotle*, that it is requisite the citizens of a 
state be not only free in their persons, but inde» 
pendent of labour for their support. 

Their errour arose from the corrupt constitutioos, 
which they saw in Greece and in other countries* 
In these a labourer and a slave were synonymous* 
Hence they concluded against the competency of 
the laborious, when the cause of man's d^radation 
was not labour, but slavery. The same enour de* 
scended to after-ages ; for the tiller of the earth 
some time ago in Europe was also the most despised 
of men ; and so long did this prejudice contiouej 
and so intimately did it affect our habits and Ian** 



> Id PoBQpeio, p. 459* 

* Ovf tXBiiitf^i itsifoy oAX iaw rrni^ ifym $ivi^ m^ii^t4i^ 
rw avaryKcuwY. De Repub. lib, 3, c« 5# 
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guage, that knaves and villains, terms denoting the 
labourers of the land during the feudal tyranny, are 
now used as most opprobrious appellations. 

DISQUISITION ON SLAVERY. • 

It appears, that slavery originated with conquest. 
Some nations prosecuted war merely to make cap- 
tives, as the Mahometan Tartars ', whose sole ob- 
ject in their hostile excursions is to take prisoner^ 
and to sell or to enslave them. The wars also cf 
the ancient Thracians ' were frequently undertaken 
for the profits, which their prisoners afforded as an 
article of commerce. Thrace was to the andents 
in this respect what the coast of Africa is to the 
modem world : but the Thracians never warred so 
violently and to the same extent as the Negroes fight 
against each other ; the slave merchants and colo* 
nists of America and the West Indies, by affording 
a better market, have made ugar in different parts of 
Africa the most profitable and the only commerce, 
which it*s sanguinary inhabitants pursue. What 
Sparman ' relates of a practice of the colonists at 
the Cape of Good Hope deserves to.be mentioned 

' Geneal. Hist. Tart, vol 2, p. 412. 

•Antiphon de Herod. Cacde, p. 131, OraL Vet. They 
were also accustomed to lie along their coasts, and eDs]a\*e 
those who were wrecked. Diod. Sicul. lib. 14. 

» Travels, vol. 2, p. I69. 
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here, at least for the horrour which it excites ; he 
says, that they are accustomed to go abroad and 
hunt the Bosjesmen in order to enslave them. This 
is conquest, though not conquest by war; and 
more execrable, as the conqueror does not rfek bia 
own safety m pursuit of his vile purpose. 

That slavery principally arose from conquest U 
proved by various circumstances.** Herodotus ' says 
expressly, that, before the Pelasgians were expelled 
from Attica, slavery was unknown in Greece. By 
conquest the Lacedsemonians* introduced slavery into 
the Peloponnesus. They were foreigners ^, and 
they seized by arms that part of Greece denomi- 
nated after them. That their slaves were the vie- 
tims of conquest there is no doubt, it is only ques* 
tionable who were their first slaves. Thucydides * 
says the Helotes were the posterity of the Messeni- 
ans formerly enslaved. Pausanias with the gene- 
rality of writers affirms, that the first slaves of the 
Lacedaemonians were prisoners of war taken at 
Helos ; but he says also, that Helotes signified both 
natives of Helos and captives of war, the Greek 
words having a corresponding sound. Were there 
^o such inducements either as the consonancy of 

» Lib. 6, c. 137. * Nat. Hist. lib. 7, c. 58, 

'Isocrates, Archidamus, p. 213> and p. 231. 
♦ l^ib. 1, p. 66. 
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die words^ or the ioiiiiendo by Pausanias ', I weubt 
▼eatore to say, that the inhabitaots of Messene or 
HeloG, if it be admitted that the Lacedacmootaiis 
conquered the country which they possesBed in the 
Feloponneaue^ were not the f^ slaves of the 1a» 
cedaemonians : and are we not informed by Iso- 
crates % that, when the jwogenitorB of the Lacedae- 
monians sdzed thdr portion of the Peloponnesus, 
they escpeiled the plebeians ^oin their society, and 
reduc^ them by thar treatmept \o a state not lest 
miserable than their slaves? They were in £ict 
equally slaves as the Helotes, or at most they dif- 
lered from them only as viUaio^ i^sgardabt fxom 
villains in gross. 

That slavery originated with war and canquest^ 
the curse and scourge of mankind, is probable fiiom 
other circumstances. Tooke ' say3 in his History 
of Russia, that ^^ the knaves and ser& were free 
people, and terved by contract ;• the oply slaves 
were captives and their childrei^" I should sup- 
pose also, that the distinction mentioned by Fai^e * 
liad die same origin* The Negroes, says this trv 

« 

. > Lib. 3y c. 20. * Areopagit. p. 243. 

• Vol. 1, p. 350. 

^ Trarels, c. 22. This was not unlike a law in Judec F If 
thy brother^ that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, »d be 
•old anto tbee, thou sbalt not compel him to serve at a bond 
•crvant, but as a hired servant, 5cc." Leyit. cji. %5. 

9 
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Veller, have two sorts of slaves; slaves of the 
household, who are not to be disposed of except 
in great extremities ; and slaves purchased, or taken 
in war, who are at the mercy of the master. If 
We consider the reasons, though insufficient, for 
justifying this degraded state by some authors, my 
opinion of the commencement of slavery is still 
further confirmed. Homius and Locke* assert, 
that slavery depends on the right of conquerors over 
their capdves ; and Puffendorf * vindicates it by the 
law of nations. 

'Reas(Mis of a different description also vindicate 
my poadon, that the principal cause of slavery was 
conquest. It appeafe', that, after slavery became 
discredited Id Europe, the custom was protracted 
by the prisoners, which the events of war doome4 
to that wretched situadon. It is also ascertained, 
that the conquests of Rome filled Italy with slaves^; 
and that, when Rome ceased to conquer, she ceased 

to import slaves into Italy. — Slavery and conquest 

• 

* De Civitate, lib. 1, c. 3. ** Slavery is nothing else but a 
state of war, continued between a lawful oonqiiefor and a cap- 
tive." Locke on Government^ b. 2, c. 4, s. 34. 

' Law of Nature and Nations^ lib. 6, c. 3, s. 4 and 5. 
' Henry's Hist, of England, b. 5, c. 3, s. 1. 

* Oiucchns, on passing through Tuscany, found the whole 
country cultivated by slaves } no freeman was seen tUUng^ iht. 
land, natarch, T. Gracchus. 
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are associated so indmately^ that a state not b^ft/y 
dvilized, yet wanting slaves, induces a belief, either 
that it was never subdued ; and this is the reason 
assigned by Vertot, why vassalage was unknown 
in Sweden ; or that it's inhabitants were inofiemive, 
and this we are told is the disposition of the Tar- 
tars not Mahometans, who live in peace, and have 
no slaves. Perhaps also from the same pacific un- . 
molested state we may account for Arrian's ' relation 
concerning the Indians, that they are neither slaves, 
nor admit slaves among them. 

Beside conquest, which subjected multitudes to 
slavery, minor causes in particular nations have oc- 
casionally condemned individuals to this stafe. Per- 
sons have been thus miserably degraded on account 
of their crimes, and on some convictions it has been 
conferred as a merciful substitute for capital punish- 
ment. The slaves of the Utopians, says More*, 
are malefactors^ or those whom the merchants find 
condemned to die iii foreign parts, whom they re- 
deem at a small price. But to pass from fable to 
facts, Symes * relates, that the Pagwaat are sbves, 
whose lives were forfeited, but who preferred slavery 
to death. Sometimes slavery was imposed on the 

• 

' Jo Indice, c. 10. Diod. Siculus^ lib. 2, . says, that the 
pbilosopbers of India directed the people to use no one as a 
f)ave« and to consider all as equal. 

• Utopia, p. 138. ^ ' Embassy to Ava, p. 180. 

3 
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culprit, in or4er that his service might indemnify the 
injured. Thus among the Jews ', if a robber could 
not make restitution, he \vas sold, that his price 
might afford, some compensation to the person he 
had defrauded. The following law explains both 
the forgoing instances. Among the ancient Rus- 
sians "*, if a thief were taken a second time in the . 
fact, it. was ordained, that he should be punished 
with death ; and not delivered to the accuser, to 
repay him by his labour the value of the goods, 
which he had stolen. To the same effect is the ro- . 
mantic assertion of Justin ^, that Saturn preserved 

« 

such exact justice among the aborigines of Italy, 
that no one was slave or servant. 

Insolvency has also been a pregnant cause of oc- 
casional slavery. At Athens there was a law to this 
effect of a peculiar kind, embracing in it's view 
both debt and conquest. By it, if a person ran^ 
somed another, who did not repay him in- a certain^ 
time what he had advanced for his liberation, he 
might reduce the defaulter to captivity \ Debt and 
slavery were Incurred by the ancient Germans, who 
often risked their fortune and freedom on the c^st 

* Exodus^ c. 22, ver. 2. 

> Tooke*s Hist, of Russia, vol. 1, p. 339. 
'Lib. 43, c.l. 

* Demosth. adv. Nicost. p. 1 105. Plutarsh mentions debtors 
being made slaves, and others being sold to foreigners. SoIoq. 
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of a die. Debt and slaveiy hate Ukewse bfltt oc* 
casioDed by uMe want. Fatke' conadera^ Aat 
tfas waa a coosidetabk cause of darery in die porta 
of Africa yrliich he visited, aa it obl%ed maoy of 
Aeir i&habitanta to adl eitfaer themaebes or that 
children iot 6ub6iste&c& Sudi abo is the caae in 
China^ exoepting that in Africa h vonid ^pear, 
that the slava were absolutely aoU, aiid dbat ia 
China there was a dauee of redemption % tbong^ 
the con^^ona of rdease could ' aekkmi be per* 
formed*. In Gaul and Britain all these cauaesy 
faests, Crimea, want% insolvency % enslaved ni 
bers; and in the bcjginning of the feudal timei 
many individuals were terrified into a state neariy « 
discreditable as actual slavery, though it had a Jesa 
odious appelbtion. As now m the East, when m^ 
dqiendent states are forced to submit to the doini> 
nion di England, it is not said, that diey aie andn 
jectod, but that they have exchanged tbeir power 
for protection. 

Other causes have been assigned to authorise 
slavery adxmg the andents. To be a barbariiBy 



* Travels, c. 23. - St Basil JU^ XlXeorcf. describes the 
teit of a poor man wit;h himself, on being obliged dther to lei 

is child starve, or to sell him* 

* Lettres Edif. &c^ 1. 19, p. 145. 

* Du Halde's Hist vol. 2, p. 127. 
^CnardeBeloGidl.lib. 6, c 13. 
*'Heaiy*s Hist b. 2, c. z, s. S. 
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that is to be a foreigner, justified Greeks and Ro<» 
mans in enslaving the citizens of all other states. 
Among the modems^ religion, which is so miserably 
intermingled with every concern of laws and policy^ 
has sometimes been made a partial and sometimes 
the sole cause for enslaving natives and foreigners* 
Lewis the Thirteenth, says Montesquieu', found 
some difficulty in admitting the Negroes of the colo- 
nies to be reduced to slavery; but when he was in- 
formed, that it was the . most effectual method to 
convert them, he acquiesced. 

Of all people ancient or modefii none have been 
so oppressed as the Negroes. It has been affirmed, 
though I know not whether it be the orthodox belief 
of any nadon, that their colour is their crime ; for 
some curious investigators into ghostly matters have 
suggested, that blackness was the mark which God 
stamped on the first homicide, and that the Negroes 
are his descendants. The hint was sufficient not 
only to doom them to slavery, but to excite among 
the missionary Quixotes of the day a croisade for 
their extermination. There is also another capital 
reason for enslaving the Negroes. Philosophers and 
politicians faaVe absolutely asserted, that th6y are an 
inferior race. This presumption has rendered 

■ L'Espril des Loix, liv. 15, c. 4. Whether or not for the 
curse of Canaan on them, for a servant of servants have \htj 
been to their brethren. Gen. ch. 9. 

vox-. I. 2 c 
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fnasy lukewann in their infeerestB, and in die ii 
esis of humanity. Jeffienoa ' has laboured to pnnre^ 
in his Notes on Virgbia, that the blacks are infcnor 

• 

to the whites in nuad and body \ aad Home ' de> 
nieSf that there ever existed nationally or iafivida- 
ally any one of that class eminent fur acdon or 



We have heard a great deal of diffisrent rMxs ci 
men, and scnne have |HX)8ecuted this opnioa in 
order to discredit the Jewish cosmogony, irtikb 
makes one pair the universal progenitcHns of ■■&• 
kind. It is difficult to say^ whether the grasnds 
rf the fable or the innuendoes of it's ant^joBists be 
more vain. Some have divided men into two rves, 
others into more. It is also ssad^ diati wiMa Ame* 
rica was discovered^ five races oi men were ifisluw 
guidiable : those in Peru resembled the Malays ; 
the Eskiraoes and other nations in Labrador icsta - 
bled the Greenlandem ; those at Nootka geiymhlfd 
the Karapschadales ; the Braailiaas resembled the 
African Negroes) while die red men^ ^ migoiity 
of die populaticm of America, had no likeness to 
any other nadoii or descripdon of men Indiofto dii^ 
covered : and conformably to the last 
Heriot ' observes^ that the complexion of the 
ricans cannot be attributed to climate or to food, as 

* Vt^m p. a04 to 913. * Kinyti vol. !» Note M. 

* Travels^ p. 272. 
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m no put of this extensive region hte thel colour of 
£ttlopeikn8 hi ttiany gtaeratiohs tindei^ooe any con^ 
sidtrable thwdge* Tbb tnay be troe, though Vol^ 
ney * ia his Tnvek in Ameridi fkveUrs a conMry 
l^pimony atf ributing the copper colour of the Ameri* 
calM to their clitnat^ ) aAd he airports this declare 
tioil bf iiotidng the thange effected in the com* 
plevkm of faretgoers by their i^endtace in ptrta of 
the femr world. 

I freely exculpate those^ who have argued ai &» 
TOur of different tzcti amotig men^ from any design 
to enaiaTe men of one shade to those of another } 
though certaindiy this opinion adranoed by mgenioiia ' 
Writtrsi atid aupported by such names aa Jeffersm 
and HuraKy has made the fate of th^ Negroes leas 
iaferesdng^ and rendered their cause almost' foreign 
to our afiiaCtiOns | a circumst^oica they ougbi to hari 
foreseen^ Happily however their positian ia by tio 
aMais corrojborated by facts* I deny that it k 
provedi that the Negroes are inferior to the trhitaa 
individually or nationally. The, individuals with 
whom we are acquainted are either slaves, or have 
been enslaved. Do they appear before us, in such 
circumstances, competent wimessas to their owa 
ehiractar? Were 8U Negroe* infcrior to whitM 

Who ife fr«, 10 conchide thMc« the bl8ck ibiiy^i * 

* Travels in Ataarisa. 
2 Q 2 
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natural inferiority would be unjust. But the reverse 
is ascertained : Burke ' says, in the Bermudas they 
make as good sailors as the whites^ and in Sr. Do- 
mingo they have distinguished themselves by their 
bravery and perseverance in opposing the arms of 
France. Regard them nationally, the NegTx>es who 
supply the Europeans with slaves are certainly in a 
degraded state : but history relates, that many coun- 
tries as extensive as Negroland have remsoned in 
equal barbarism, without the asustance of slave- 
merchants, for a period equally long. If we turn 
however from the slave coast, which seems unpro- 
pitious in an eminent degree to improvement, and 
r^rd more favourable situations, we shall think 
more humanely of this scandalized people. Hor* 
neman * speaks with esteem of the intelligence^ in- 
dustry, improvements, and temper of the Houssa, 
who, he says, are certainly Negroes ; adding, '^ we 
have very unjust ideas of this people, not only with 
respect to their cultivation and natural abilities, but 



^ European Settlements, &c. part 7, c. 2. Townsend say*, 
that the Negro slaves in Spanish America are comparatively 
well treated ; that most of the mechanics, tndesmen, and ar- 
tifioersf arft Negroes, who by their industty and frngalitf have 
* 9btaiiied their freedom i and that two of the heit battalioiM at 
the Havannah are composed of Blacks, yd. 2, p. 132. 

* Tiavd« in Africa, p. 113. / 
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also of. their strragth and the extent of their pos* 



sessions." 



If we ascend to ancient times, we shall have nu- 
merous reasons to justify whatever favourable senti- . 
ments we may entertain of the natural qualifications 
of Negroes. Herodotus * says, that he believes the 
Colchians are descended from the Egyptian troops 
of Sesostris, because they are black, and have curled 
hair. ' This implies, that the ancient Egyptians were 
Negroes. The opinion of Herodotus has been coni^ 
tested ; and it has been said, that he must have been 
mistaken, as the Colchians are now the fairest and 
best proportioned of the human race. I perceive 
no force in thk objection. In five generations any 
.peculiarity of colour or features is obliterated. 
Why should we not suppose, that the Colchians of 
Egyptian descent were conquered by others, as they 
had themselves conquered it's ibrmer inhabitants, 
and that thus the Negro character ended by the 
same means as introduced it ? Let me also observe, 

'Lib. 2> c. 104. Diodorus Sic, lib. 1, says, that some 
Egyptians were left near the Palus Maeotis in tlie expedition of 
Sesostris, and that from these the Colchians are descended. 
To Qonroborate the assertion, he sap, that they circumcise the 
males', a general custom among all the colonists from £g3'pt. 
That the Colchians were often conquered, there is no doubt : 
the remains of the ten thousand^ on their retreat, conquered 
them. Diod.lib. 14. 
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Hat Paiba' frequently mentioM the Abywniw 
tribes, that dwell on tl^e extent of Caucasia ; Aa4 
does not this favour tjb^ opkuoiw ib^t ih^ {Igfptiiuis 
possessed tbis country^ Abyssmifi b^Rg '» eiect « 
iirovmce of Egypt? 

There are still other proo£$ of the power of the 
Ni^roes in andent da^es. Wilford* aay$. If canoot 
be doubted, but that a race of Negroes bad power 
and preeminence ia India, as very ancient statues of 
the Indian gods have crisped hair, and the featores 
df Negroes. The Brahmins fsndeavpur to do away 
die sospicioo, which the crisped bmr eii^ckes* by 
$aying, that it is twisted in braids ; but chi^i sayv 
Wilford, dees not account far the diick Up^ and 
flat noses of these figures, As I hav^ mbjonei 
accounts by I'ailas to the relation of Herodotus, let 
me also corroborate the opinion of Wilford by diat 
of Scott, the translator of Ferishta's Ifistory. of 
Dekkan\ Scott speaks to the following effect : Tbc 



' TnnreU, vol. l. • Asiatic Researches^ vol, 3, p. 355. 

* Vol. 1, p. 11 6. We might reconcile the seeming inprD- 
priety of the narration of Herodotus, or rather we might 
it some credit, bj supposing that manj of the Egyptian 
were Negroes, who might in consequence have attained dooii* 
nioQ in Egypt — as the Janisaries in TVirkey, fire. They miglit 
have attained it also, as their countrymen did in India. I hmr^ 
mentioned the manner, of their introdoction into the Bast. 
Even at tlie present time there is a numerous supply of Ncgroef 
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AbTSOoians appear from th]s history to have had 
great {lover in Dddun. These seem to haire come 
by Arabian merchants, who brought them, and 
told them through India to the sultans and chiefsp 
who employed them in high offices, and those again 
purchased their counitrymen who were offered as 
shiTes; by v^nch means colonies of them were 
established in many parts of Hipdostan. Such are 
the circumstances, which I at present recollect in fa- 
vour of the abilities and consequence of the N^oes. 
But, suppcfie the Negroes naturally impotent and 
Imbecile, should this copsign them to slavery? I 
have apprehended, thai simplicity should excite ten- 
derness in the huoMne, and that feebleness had a 
claim, of assistance from the sdnong : but I have not 
heard why a weakly frame and an imperfect under- 
standii^ are criminal, and why they should be pa- 
nidied by perpetual slavery, the greatest of aU 
punidimentB. 

brought into Egypt. Browne, in hi# Travels, p. 358, 2d edit, 
nys, that the inhabitants of Darfar are chieHy Negroes^ many 
of whom raside thert for the purposes of trade, which consistt 
fer the most p^ of slores. These are cellectod from the vv 
loooding coQDtries, bat priodpally fcom those of the south; 
and they are sent in caravans of one thousand to Cairo. Tbej 
Ml into this stale by war, or as fbrfeitoies to the laws. It is 
•a^ to acsoun for their beoomiag favourites at despoticri 
courts, and libcace btoosmg by degrees the saleUites tod mini- 
sters of the monarch. 



^>- 
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It is most oiHicclng, that freedom has been so 
ndrtially ^^nioved bv mankind ; and it is disiraai: 
ia 'i!ie extreme, that liberty has been so seLi^ni 
graiiCi^d by others who were free chfemselves, and 
who had the povver of ccmnxunicadiig this chie: 
good* ** I he or'j;inal equality of cur govenfflient," 
says Plato \ ^ was adopted from the eqoaiiryaf oar 
T^M\ all our fellow^ddzens are brethresi of the 
same parents, therefore we do not regard eacb other 
as slaves and masters ; as our descent v^as die sune 
our laws are equal; we give precedence tn eaJi 
other only according to superior virtue an J wmtfcns-" 
This is a splendivl panegyric on the liberty 2sd 
equality enjoyed by all the Athenian dtizca^ B^ 
\rhv should Ll>ertv be circumscribed to mei d ^ 
or that descent ? Why did the free Atheoofls fcoU 
multitudes in the opprobrious state of sbveryf 
Plato attributes the general freedom citjoyed bf ^^- ' 
Athczujins to ih;:!r affinitv; while the Jews* with the I 
do\:nu la cheir ton ;:ues that all were the ctiirai oi 
the sariie pjincurs^ hid nuny sUves, and cber treated 
their Gec:ue slaves with unexamplTed cm^^i ^^ 
qulnr.^ trcm them the Liri<e« u'x^ur, wnit^^ 
dcr.:<d thcra tSe r.-xetsss^res cf hit \ ^2C ac- 1 

* Vrnifr^c:;:*> F^ ^ * !*^ F^jr-'^f liLc-'Ji ixw.n of frwnis*=' 

• ^'ik ca >at v' **-* X it G. jI:. Tv c. *^ 
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abstain from reprobating the Americans ; they, who 

fled from Europe in search of freedom, held mul-* 

dtudes of their fellow-men in bondage, a thousand 

times more abject, than that which they themselves 

for -ever abandoned their country sooner than endure. 

How dare either an Athenian or American, who 

countenances the practice and traffic of slavery, utter 

the name of the nobler virtues, or claim kindred 

with humanity ? Wherever slavery exists, it corrupts 

all concerned in it. The character of the Roman 

3lave-dealer8 suits this profession in all times and 

nations. Plautus ' introduces one of them saying, 

^^ I said it, and now unsay it ; nature never gave 

me speech to undo myself/' Terence * sdil more 

explicitly displays their character : ^^ I am a slave* 

dealer^ I admit, the destruction of young men, a 

peijurer, and a plague.'' 

But it is not the mere traders in this commerce, 
that slavery corrupts ; wherever it exists, it's evils 
are universal. Slavery corrupts upwards and down- 
wards ; it makes the master ferocious, and degrades 
the servant beneath the brute. Edwards' remarks, 
that it renders even the natives of the Gold Coast 
cowardly, distrustful, and liars. Wherever tole* 
grated it depraves body^ mind, and affections; it 

' Curcul. act 5, s. 3, v. 27. 

^ Adelpbi, act 2, 8. 1^ v. 34. 

} History of the West Indies^ b. A, c. 3. 
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itHpr^WB even the fioe vis : For what hot dxvcry 
ijiMiId hafe moved the Greciaos to mtroduoe tiir 
Caryatides ' in arehitecture, and thus to sin agioM 
ifyery sentiment of manliness and civilintioQ ? 

That slavery contaminates and degrades both h%h 
and I0W9 there is little doubt ; but the weight is of 
coitrse most severely felt by the enslaved, who are 
the lowest order in this accumulated ojqiresdaa. 
They are abused for the sake of diagradng them. 
The barbarous natians, who overran the provineei 
of the Roman empire, attached a dignity id long 
hair ; slaves were of course obliged to shave their 
heads ^ They are even ill-treated to die ixijuiy of 
their masters' service, iU-£ad, ill-clothed, woiked ' 
excessively, and beaten Jake malefactors, either be* 
cause nature has denied them superhuman powcn, 
or because thdr masters by their cruelty have es- 
hausted thoiae principles of energy and action, which 
nature had infused into their frame. It is said the 
slave will not work with spirit. Can the human 
body be for ever strained, yet preserve it's dastidty ? 
]kcause they bbowc without any [raffrifrnarc escr* 



' As the MetBeniaosj ssjf YmumaM» ¥t. 4» & lOr 
poaching Spsrta^ they amzed soiae Gaiyatidei. 

* Potgiess« lib. 3, c 4. Fashioos will change eren among 
ptavet. The hair was a slavish hedge : wipa iftw^ri r^^x^. 

*Thts became a proverb in Greece; ts fXsAij ^9vAoif« 
Aristotle^ Pq Repub. lib. /, c. )«. 
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tioQ, they are pronomic^d to be by nature of iiw 

tfuperable indolence. Who is dxdeot in his Ur 

boursy Aflt denves no ad?aiitBge from bi$ loiW 

Africaii slaves^ European vasaals, the taway aayage^ 

^11 are inddknt^ who want motives of aetipn. To 

si^spofle that men should proceed vigorlMisly hi any 

catuatioQ vkbottt motives, is as absurd as to build 

an hypothesis on the self^^ooNHumcated modon of 

farute matter. What inducements have Negroes^ or 

any ^)sdute slaves, to esert themselves? Noner 

Is it tb^«fore wonderful, that they should in their 

proceedings maotfest the .common diqxvMoa iof 

mankind? When the Negroes have imlucenientSy 

their qonduet diq>Iays their kindri^d with humanity. 

The Negroes in the Spanish settienienis of South 

America, and in the Portuguese settlements of the 

J^a^ls, are industrious, because, after a certain 

profit to thdr raasteis of the gold exixacted by them 

from the mines in Popayan and Cboco, and of the 

pearls raised by d^em in the fisheries at Fknama, fcCf • 

they enjoy some requital for their labours: and 

they are thrifty, because by accumulating the^ gsine 

j^ey have hopes of redeeming themselves, and 

ming from sbveiy to frvedom. 

Slaves transported from Africa cannot be labq? 
pous^ They haye not been habituated to labour, 
AQr have they any acquainti^nce whatever with the 
labours pf the plantation. 9ut| )f the; had^ why 
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should they toil ? A shve, geneially speaking, works 
almost wholly for another, — for one whom he most 
abhor^ as he abhors misery. In this case the bu 
tourer's heart does not second his hand^ his arm is 
palsied ; were he even disposed to exert hwm^lf^ 
his efforts ^ould be vain. Should we then wonder, 
that they are what they are ? It is rather surprising, 
that they are not less rational, and less animated. 
Do we not find, that many beasts in a domestic 
state refuse to propagate their kind, other emascu- 
lated by confinement, or scorning to enjoy eren 
their strongest appedtes in their state of degradadon? 
Why should the Negro woii^? He has no moral 
modve, no physical inducement except to prolong 
life. I wonder that he deigns to live ; jet let us 
withhold our surprise, for we are told, .that it is dif- 
ficult to restrain diem on their passage from leaping 
overboard, thus to escape slavery by suicide : and 
Dr. Pinckai'd ' speaks of Negro funerals in the West 
Indies, at which the most tumultuous joy is ex- 
pressed ; at which the slaves follow their deceased 
countryman dancing and singing, felicitating him 
that he is redeemed from his master, and exulting 
in the hope, that death soon will relieve them bcax 
their afflictions. 

' West Indies, vol. 9, p. 67* Strabo says, that the Corsl- 
cans, on being seized by the Romans, either conunitted luicidej 
or lived in apathy. Lib. 5, p. 224. 
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■ not slaves rejoice, that the end of their 
./s is brought to their remembrance by th^ 
i of their companions ? It is not that they are 
niatized and scourged, that they are worse fed 
.lian the cattle of the farm with which by the l&ws 
of Ina * they are classed, and more severely goaded 
than the merest beasts of burden. In the middle 
ages, slaves in Europe were not admitted to give 
evidence in a court of jusdce against a freeman*: and 
in the European colonies not long ago a master 
might kill a Negro with impunity, because a Negro 
was not evidence against a white'! and Negroes 
and their descendants still labour under the most 
shocking incapacities\ , In Greece it was not so, nor 
at Rome, though they might and were frequently 
murdered by their masters without inquiry or cen- 
sure, and though they could not testify against them 
on any account^ even if their masters* offence was 
against the state itself. The following excepdon 

* C. 7, Ina Leg. • Da Cange^ vox Servos. 
' Encyclqp. Method, t. 4, p. 297. 

* Renny^ in bis History of Jamaica, says that mulattoes, 
qoadrooni, and mustees, are not evidence against a white^ or 
against people of colour. Molattoes cannot serve in any 
office of public trust so low sb constable; and all means arp 
talcen to prevent them from acquiring any thing by testamen- 
tary bequests. Thus we find, that colour is orthodox in Ja- 
maica as protestantism is in Ireland $ and to be yellow in one is 
Uie same crime as to be catholic in the other. 



ml ^^^nr eoi carsffr dearly doa soy direct 

ibu>iic^iii' 9Woied a poblic eneoiy t the 

V4L </ b» fbire brou^ him unAin the 

Ibitumi <m tbbtbeoxksulshadtiiedsfe 

aft a reward for fais piMic semce, add dicn tma 

headlong from itm Tarpdati rodL fior treadioy to 

hie master. 

There m no mil to the harnnua and omkb prob. 
aooted by slavery* In Europe dares were boc al* 
lowed to marry^ but they might cdiabity for tfaia 
depravity vaa benefidal to their masters* ; and Ne* 
gie^^ee ia aome idands and on the Spooiah maaa f 
laere encouraged to prastknte themsriTca^ protided j 
that they shared tJabeirgsii»«ehdidrmi^^ 1 

iirar choc a aaoielesa vice o fig a uiri alao in ahtery. 
Scipio .\xumiFato^ says^ that the Turks» dioiigll 
th<y Abhor chi^ o&nce in general, dM t gai dkwhen 
cikMnautcwI wkh pns&oneis of var, irim^ as in the 
U^Uuua^ oif chia uisc^uisation I hare sbovn, vera 
the chiec lad .inst ^iczirsi of mvery. 

It may be mjqtiiirvd hem g vfieinm asts could admit 
the comfnTTaTYce of sbvety^ ^hen it orrAanty^ so 
many rices and crimes in erery dcpartBsns of die 
state. But it will seem to scorn the possihifity of 
sny answer^ when h Is related, that ihmy not only 

^ OltHilui, Ub. 6, c. 18. • FlB^BieSk Ch. a^ c a, s. U 

* Wtmpffln, Jettsrao. ^AiMoai, fibuS^ ca. 

S 
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blasted those just and virtuous setitimciitt, which 

give man preeminence above his fellows, but that it 

threatened the very existence of many states^ which 

admitted the practice. Wimess the Lacediemonian* 

Thucydides ', Plato % Aristotle ' relate, that Sparta 

was freqnendy distressed by the insurrections of it's 

slavey* . These were so miserably oppressed, that, 

though in cases of great danger to their masten, 

which I have noticed, they magnanimously silenced 

thor resentments, the history of Sparta is replete 

wilh relations of their revolts, insurrecdons, deser«- 

tbnsy &c. If an earthquake happened, they re- 

volted * ; if an mundadon^ they revolted ^ ; aild on 

the defeat at Leyctfa % they abandoned Sparta, as 

twenty thousand Athenian slaves, in a simihr mis-* 

fortune, deserted from Athens to the enemy'. Nor 

should we here forget the great conspiracy mendoned 

byXenophon% which was not less dangerous to 

the Spartan state, dian the Servile war, or war of 

the slaves, to the Romans. 



* lib. 1, p. 13. ■ De Legib. lib. 6, j>. 873. 

' De Repub. lib. 2, c. 9. * Thucydid»s> lib. 1 > p. OS. 

'Pausanias^ lib. 4^ c.24. 

* Xrac^ilioDj Hist. Gimc. lib. 7, p. 624. 

^ Thucydides, lib. 7, p. 507. This happened wbcD the L»» 
cedsnumians had fortified Dscelea. 

" Hist Graec. p^ 494. Hie slaves of the Argian republJc lie* 
tually seized the govemauiat. Herodotos, lib. 6, c, 89. 
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The slaves of Sparta took every opportunity to 
abscond ^^ and they pillaged thdr masters night and 
day *• So wretched were both slaves and masters ; 
so oppressive the one and so dangerous the other^ 
that Brasidas, during the Peloponnesian war, made 
his way to Perdiccas through Thrace, in order that 
by this route the slaves who accompanied him might 
be destroyed, as their presence at home threatened 
innovation and dangers to the state'. Then why did 
they not abolish this odious and miserable distinction 
of freemen and slaves, which aggravated every af- 
fliction, which domestically, socially, and politically 
distracted the land ? In every household a man's in* 
mates were bis enemies, and the state was filled 
with foes instead of friends and defenders \ So 
alarming was the situation of those countries, that 

« Thucydides, lib 7, p. 40(5, 407. Yet Rato lays, that it 
was raucb contested in Greece, whether heiotia were well in- 
stituted in Greece or not : De Legib. lib. Q, p. 871 : and he if 
himself quite cotifounded concerning the question of slavei/, 
though he perceives the evils, as thefts, robberies^ &c., which 
are necessarily connected with it. p. 872. 

'Isocratesad Philip, p. 172, Opera. 

•Thucydides, lib. 4, p. 306. 

* Multi et varii tiqiores, inter caeteros etninebat terror civilis^ 
ne suus quisque donit hostis esset. Livius, lib. 3, c. l6« Plo- 
tarch says, that the Romans in early times treated their tlavet 
with rooderatiop> and that they ate and worked with them. 
Coriolaous, 
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In a treaty made between the Lacedfl^mof&itis dnd 
the Atheniaosi they bound themselvei' td. asstat 
e^ich bther equally against the unraddna of thdr 
enemies and the insurrections of their slates*. The 
same etils afflicted the Tbessaiians and Chians\ 
who, except the Lacedaemonians, had the greatest 
number of slavefe\ I repeat then. Why did they not 
relieve themselves ftom those evils ', which they 
could so easily haVe avoided ? Predsely for the same 
"reason, that induces a predominant faction to debar 
catholics from the rights of citizenship in Ireland-*-a 
miscreant presumption in the party triumphant to op<* 
press the depressed, in despite of jusdce^ of their 

"^ l^hucydides, lib. 5, p. 360. 

* So great was Che defection df the helofes, on the oonfus'ion 
caased'bj an earthquake ^t Sparta, tliat, if the Athenians bad 
hot aisuted the Laftedaenumians at that time, in all probability 
the/ would have ovei^^ered their matten. Plutarch, Cimoni 

' Aristotle, De Repub. lib. 2, c. 9. 

^ Thacydides^ lib. 8, p. 58l. 

' It ^as no( because they could not see the aclraiitages tD be 
derivcid from such liberal conduct, as the following remark ina^ 
Btfeata. The ^toliaas had ihsde an inroad into Laooniaj mi 
carried away 50000 slaves. On thu an old Spirtn uUifl, 
thai they had done them a favour, by x€Mw% them finooi I9 
heavy a charge. PJutarch, Cleomenes. lliey might liave 
liiade the eroandpiati6n df the helotes enrich the exchequer, at 
Plutarch says that Cleamenei enfianchiaed at many hdotet 
as could pay Ifire Attic minse for thetr libertjr rand that by 
this he laised fifty talents. 

VOL. I* 3 JD 
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mm iotecestSy and of the seaxntj^ the character^ 
j9ud the consequence of the nation. 

The abolition cf slaveiy in modem nadooa has in- 
duced aome to extol Ae philosophy, and many to 
ddmire die rel^on^ of the age. Let us defer our 
applanse of philosophy, till shvery is truly unknown 
in the colonies of Europe, and undl all the nad?es 
of. Great Britadn and Ireland, vhaterer be dieir 
reEgious (^inionss enjoy all civil rights and privil^es 
of every descripdon. Till this is done, to talk of 
our philosophy is to act the sycophant, or ooverdy 
to deride the supersddous. Still less is religioii to 
be considered as die caiise of the abolidon of slavery 
in Europe. Tet Ward' boldly affirms, that it*s 
abolidon .was chiefly owing to Christianity. Indeed 
(his writer seems to tbink^ that the only question is^ 
Whether we should attribute all or only die chief 
in^rovements in the law of nations to this cause. 
In order to authorise his opinion he quotes Adam 
of Bremen's*ejaculauon on the Danes : ^^ Behold 
this piratical people, who formerly depopulated en* 
t|re provinces of Oaul and Germany^ now content 
\iidi then* own boundaries, and saying with the 
aifkMle, We will set our affections on things above*.*' 
How religion operated to effect this change is not 

' Law of Nations^ vol. 2> p. 16. Dob. edit 
^ • Ibid. vol. 2, p. 7. 
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tasy to imagine. In 1258^ shveti and tteir children 
in our island wefe conveyed from one master to 
toother as sheep and horses are now* : and in 1514 
^e find a charter of Henry the Eighth ttfiraachisuig 
two slaves belonging to ode of his manors. There 
also exists a charter of manmnission of certain 
bondmen by Elizabeth \ What sort of cause is 
that, which does not effect it's purpose until fifteen 
Centuries have elapsed, nay for many more centuries ? 
for it cannot be said that slavery was abolished by 
Britain until last year. It is sdso ^^rth observing^ 
that the first nation in Europe, that abolished slavery 
in the colonies, did in the same session repeal 
Christianity; and that on the reestaA)lishment of 
Christianity in France' slavery was reestablished in the 
colonies of the same nation. I do not perceive how 
religion reSeved the world from slavery. Slavery 
was customary in Judaea^ nor do I recollect a single 
passage, vfbkh favoured the liberty of the Gentile 
^ve, or efven recommended tendern^ towards himt 
and Where is slavery reproved in that religion, which 
has been grafted on the Hebrew ? Barrington * says^ 
that no such tenet is inculcated or established by 
the common law^ or the Christian religion; adding: 

• 1 Dalrfnaple'simiBbaf SeoOaad, vol. l, p. 304. 
^ Robertioi»*s Chvks the-Flfib, Note 30, p. 21/. 
' Maf, 1803. * Ancient 8Ut. p. 24a 
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*^la die etriy ages of Chrisdaiiity every house «a? 
filled wiih daves : it was therefore highly mciunbott 
iqxm tfao6e» who pvrfesaed this religicm, and who 
were wiUiiig to beoome martyrs ia support <^ k, to 
have frequently insisted upon what now appeaia to 
be the common rights and privileges of humanity.** 
In this qiirit some have attributed the abolition of 
elarery to the zeal of the clergy. There is some 
verbal declamation of those reverend gentlemen to 
this effect, it is true : But what was their own con- 
duct i And it will be admitted, that words contra- 
dicted by the actions of the speaker cannot have a 
very powerful influence. What is the fiia? The 
<lergy did sometimes indeed recommend to the 
people to manumit their slaves : '^ Howbeit,'' says 
Sir Thomas Smith ', ^' the holy faithers and friars did 
not in like manner by theirs :" and it appears, that 
they not only held those whom they possessed in 
bondage, but were very acdve in increasmg the slaves 
of the church ; and for this purpose the people were 
told, that ^' by enslaving their bodies they procured li- 
berty* to their souls, and to serve God was to rdgn',r 

« 
« 

' Commonwealth, b. S, c. 10, p. 137* 

"* Potgieiaerus de Stata Servorom, lib. 1, c. 1« s. 6. 

' Da-Cange, vox Oblatos, Tbe cbwdi showed some dis«> 

like to tltveiy. Bot bow ? Acoording to Johiiion*a Cmooc, 

caiioQ y, A. D. 977 » thejjsfiued to accept liafet iu psytnent 

9^ peoances. Thejr might gloa tbetr condnet with a a^w of 
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for to serve the priesthood, in the jargon of the 
cl^urch, is to obey God. 

The first cause of the decline of slavery in F.ng- 
land was the declension of that system, which in- 
troduced slavery into the land. Conquest originated 
slavery ; the feudal law confirmed and extended it. 
** It does not appear/' says Robertson \ ** that the 
enfranchisement of slaves was a frequent practice, 
while the feudal system preserved it*3 vigour. The 
inferior order of men owed the recovery of their li- 
berty to the decline of that aristocratical policy, which 
lodged the most exten^ve power in the hands of a 
few members of society, and depressed all the rest/' 
The clergy havje no pretensions to the decay of xhe 
feudal law, when even to this hour the church 
cstabli^ment is the cause of the remaining bar* 
barous distinction, under a ghostly semblance, if 
not between freeman and slave, at least between 
citizen and outcast, lliat the decline of the feudal 
system promoted the emaneipatbn of slaves in Ku« 
rope, we may fairly conclude ; as where the feudfit 
system Is extinguished the n^dves are the most free, 
ivhile in those countries where it is in force, as 



'MDBibtlitjr, but it it much more probable tliat slaves were rated 
too higfa, or rather that slaves formed an unprofitable stock to 
the aocuroulatifig foods of the clergy. 
* Charles the Fifih^ Note 20, s. 1 , 
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Hungary and Poland, slavery also cKspUys a 
midable appearance. 

, Neither reli^on nor the priesthood, no n(»- justice 
and humanity, tended effectually to banish slaicry 
fifom many natbqs of Europe, or to prcJiibit k't 
continuance in the cdonies. No doubt all men of 
just and gentle nature were advocates for it's aboli- 
tion ; but so little operative was dther humanity or 
eqmty on this occasioq^ that any appeal to man's 
rights, or any call on his affections, was treated as 
passionatje, declamatory, and irrelevant* To be 
heard^ it was necessary to assume a tone of the 
most uninteresting apathy \ and the only argument, 
that was intelli^le, was a mere calculation of 
profit and loss. Some of the advocates for slavery 
held the enfranchisement of slaves, as Bertzand de 
Ouesclin ^ constable of France did some centuries 
ago, to be a peiiiidous innovation; while others 
thought the colonies would return to their or^;iaal 
state of a wilderness, as the Russian politicoiis* 
about half a century ago affirmed, that to make 
men free in their country would injure the cultiva- 
tion of the land. This opinion however has beeq ' 

> Charles the Fifth, Note 20« 8, 1. 

* Lord Macartney wf%. It was costomary for govenunent 
never to rerose giving it's consent to the enfiraachisement of 
any person, on the payment of five hundred mWes : bot tfii* 
was afterward revoked. Post. Works, vol. %, p. ig. 
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confoted ; Bpr do I know one obeerving many who 
latterly has not condemned the practice of tilling 
the earth by means of slaves. Bartolomeo' says, 
that five free labourers were more valuable in th^ 

« 

Island of Bourtion than ten slaves in the isle of 
France; and that their marriages were more j^roli- 
fie; and Franklin % '^ that the labour of slay^;^ 
here (America) can never be so cheap as the labouv 
of working men in Britain,'* The greater expe». 
siveness of slaves' work caimot be doubted ; yet witi^ 
these &cts universally ascertained, in despit^ of the 
flagitioosness of the practice, in contempt of the 
misery and affliction^ it occasions^ after every, anxiousi 
terrour was allayed, after every sophism which as- 
sumed a thousand forms was refut^d,,slaver];:was 
not stopped by the Americans amozq[ themselves, 
pr by Britons in their colonies : nor would an ultir 
mate period have been fixed for it's abolition pro* 
bablyin either, had not a British administration,. 
which became a martyr to it^s duty, aided this mea« 
sure with the whole weight of it*s authority. After 
this disquisition on slavery, which was introduc^. 
n consequence of men being disfranchised on ITc > 
count of their professions, I now proceed to con- 
sider the impropriety of makipg religioijis opinions 
an impediment to civil rights. 

* Voyage, p- 445, Eng. ver^on. 

* Thoughts OD Peopling Colonier 
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KkUGION NO CAOSE rOR OMTRDCTIMO MKM ItT 
THE ENJOYUEMT OP CIVIL RIGHTS. 

To make reU^ous o^anions direct social rights 
seems the greatest solecism ; yet this miserable pnc. 
tice has not only heen common to many couniHes, 
wheie a predominating clergy has been estaUiAed, 
bat Chnsriya hare exceeded all other religiaat in 
dw ghostly causes of qvil exduaon. I do not re- 
e(41ect, that all the sects of the Jews we dtdran- 
chised except one ; or that of the seventy^two B4a> 
hometw seels oap only )S entitled to senre the sultm. 

I do not say, thst men*s opinions arf indjfeent : 
they are of great importance to the individuals them, 
sdves. Nor do I say, tbat professed opimoos are 
indiflbrent to others} whether those avowed opi* 
moos he religpoQt or not. But leligious ofnuoos 
are not important to the state because they are re. 
ligious. 'Without reference to clyil affairs they are 
politically nothing. Rdigious opinions, h is troe, 
' may Fegard the la^ and customs, which cxHinect 
society, ap4 secure the independence of the state. 
Iq such cases they may deserve politicd considen- 
ddn. To explain. The quakeis, who are or have 
been £uiatics ia many respects, ccmsider it a religtous 
injunction to submit to the enemy sooner than aim 
ia the defence qf themselves and their feilow-dti> 
zens. This is sufficiently absurd, >ritbiNit adverting 
10 it's baseness SitpposB tb^ dtere were a call oq 
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all citizens in consequence of approaching danger, 
jsmd that the quakers, for instance, should make it 
a point of conscience not to enr9l their names and 
complete the levies. I think they who hazarded 
their lives might fairly reply to those qifakers, who 
sought civil benefits afterward : No ; as your con- 
science prevented you from fightiilg to secure those 
benefits, our conscience prevents us from admitting 
you to participate in their enjoyment \ nor should 
you expect to derive pofitical consequence in that 
state, the independence of which you abandoned, 
I also believe, that any state, which disclaimed the 
pc^e^s authority, might have fairly liniited the civil 
rights of the catholics, when the pope pretended to 
exercise civil power over all catholics, and when the 
catholics acquiesced in his ^pretensions. This is 
grounded on this simple principle, that the professed 
citizens of a foreign state should not possess the 
complete confidence of that state in which they re« 
side. On this the Venetians* acted, who, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh * says, would never permit any clergy-. 
man tQ be of their councils, nor any one who was 
subje|:$ or dependeiit byoafh, homage, natural ob- 
Jigadon, pension, or rew^n), to any foreign power 
. whatever. If the Venetia58 were right, the Eng- 
lish government was still more justified in preventiivr^ 
Hie catholic clergy from bemg of their counc^b ; 

' Cabinet Council^ c. 7, pablisL(sd by MilioD. 
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and I fredy add, that, so long as any body of 
are appointed by a fordgn power to lucrative 
tjons, and in this view all parishes, bishoprxa, &c* 
in the catholic church are civil appointments, np 
cadiolic clergyman should be admitted to the 
conl^dence of government. As to the catholic 
I have no apprehension what should exclude them* 
They have formally denied, that the pope has, ia 
th^ opinion, any temporal authority in these coun* 
tries. Indeed, if they were simple enough to hold 
the contrary position, what temporal power can he 
assume oyer others, who has fallen himsdf to the 
state of ;i mendicant brother? But Bonaparte has 
an uncle, who may be made pope, and dien we 
^11 hear Patrick Duigenan, or Patrick Miiner^ the 
apostolic vicar, or the vicar general, r^ and cant — if 
the catholics be not friendly to Bonaparte, his unde, 
whether cardinal or pope, will not convert their 
affections. It is in the power of government, or of 
the protest^int clergy and their abettors, to make 
the catholics roost grateful, and to secure their pa? 
triotism beyond all doubt, a^id against the possibility 
of defecuon. 

How men could have been deluded into a notion^ 
that eating on a festival leavened or unleavened 
bread ', that believing in two or seven sacraments 

* DSodonis Sicnliis mentions a wondroai island, where they 
have different food for differeot d^ra — on one fith^ oq 000 
poultry, 00 a third raw fhiit. Sec Lib, X 
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or in seventy times seven \ or in the trinity of th^ 
bramins of Europe or of the bramins o( the Ea^t^ 
or that .the elements of matter were transmpted by 
fk, blessing or a curse, was or was not of such imr 
pcMtance^ that the capacity or incapacity of dtizens 
to exercise the functions of civil government should 
depend tbeFeon, baffles conjecture; unless we should 
conclude, that all such believers must be delirious* 
There are ten thousand of such priestly conundrums, 
which, as they are believed or not, raise or degrade 
tbe citizen. It is for instance a capital pcMut with 
many, to pray turned toward Mecca* : and the same 
people thmk, that to count their bends sitting cross- 
legged, or jcMUtly on thdr heels and knees, is the true 
orthodox position' ; while others deem such posture 
heterodox and damnable, and fully sufficient to ex* 
dude such devotees from all social rights. But hert 
1 cannot help observing, that the Moors in Spain 
were infinitely superior to the Spanish Christians in 
th^ conduct to each other* The Moors*, who 
were Mahometans, permitted the Christians under 
their dominion to retain their religion,^ their laws 
concerning property^ their forms of administering 
justice, and their mode of levying taxes: but no 

* ThU 18 the orthodox nmnber in the Gtedc Cborcb. M^- 
partiiB7« Poit. Works, vol. 2, p. 67. 

* Shaw's Travels, p. 21 8. ^ Ibid. p. 233. 
^ BobeitioD*s Charles the rifth> vol. 1^ p* 122. 
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sooner had . the Spaniards, who were Chriadans, 
gained the mastery, than perBecution raged. In 16) 3, 
with fire and sword they expelled the Moors *, who 
had been 60 indulgent to chem, as they had eome 
dme befcMre banished eight hundred thousand Jews 
Ui gratitude to Heaven for the conquest of Granada, 
for which the chief actors were canonized, on ac« 
count of the great glory thus done to God. Thus 
a great part of the population, including it's richest, 
nacst industrious, and most intelligent citizens, was 
lost to Spain ; and thus to please the c(ex|;y the 
nation was undone. 

Is it conceivable, that tests and creeds essentially 
serve any person or purpose except the sdfisiuicss 
of the clergy ? What have they to do with justicey 
with humanity, or even with particular religioM ? 
If Christianity be good, and a belief in it be neces- 
sary to salvation, a man's avowal that he is a Christian 
should seem to be sufficient. By no means. To 
believe in Christianity is nothing : you must believe 
with the pope in catholic countries, with a protestant 
lung in this, with a pr^ytery in a third, and with 
the conference should methodism ever become-the 
religious establishment of any nation* 

ITownseikPs Thnrels in Spain, vol. 2, p. 10. He ujs, 
that in 1G09 they bsnisljed 14OQ0O Moore, and b tlie three 
fbUowing jears fiom Seville, Morda, and Granada, OOOOOQ. 
p. 202. 
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The whole series of creeds and tests are the caia*' 
tnitous and paltry contrivances of the clergy. What 
have speculative points in religion to do with politi- 
cal society ? What has the belief or disbelief of 
this or that point of doctrine to do with the rights 
of man to vote at county meetings, or to represent 
the nation in parliament, or to direct it's military 
forces or it's civil establishment ? But the protestants 
are not to be trusted, says the catholic in one coun- 
try : the catholics are not to be trusted, the protest- 
ants retort in another. What ! you assault one 
another in your respective countries, and you won- 
der at each other's resistance and enmity. Tou ex- 
clude them^ and you wonder that they are separa- 
tists : you treat them with suspicion, and you won- 
der that they are reserved. It is not merely that 
this sect is militant in one country and triumphant 
in another, and thus in different countries that sects 
are mutually oppressing and oppressed : the same, 
country shall be cursed with the alternate violence 
of those clerical factions, and the persecuted in their 
turn shall be persecutors. We read with pity and 
vexation, that in the twelfth century some persons 
in England, for not believing in Purgatory, or the 
efficacy of invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead, were destroyed*; All this has been altened : 
and to believe in them now causes a negative, as not 

f Heniy's Hist of En^and, b. s, c. 2, g. a. 
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to beUeve in them forinerlj ditised a poadve, perse* 

• tutieth We talk of the dark ages ; talk rath^ of 
the darkest and the dark, and nnfortunatdy in our 
days the gloom seems rather to thieken than to & 
q)erse. In England about half a century ago a bill 
^2s brought into parliament^ to reKeve the Jews. 
The measi/re uldmatety failed. Among other argu« 
ments against this bumaife and politic meagre it vni 
said, that^ if passed^ it would affect the prophecies') 
and thus, says BarringtoA% an ancient statute, that 
gave one half of a Jew's substimce to good Chzis- 
tiaxis, yet admitted them to purchase a house and 
curtilage^ which an enlightened parliament some 
years ago would not permit. This was a retrograde 
movement ; and so little is the present generatiozt 
disposed to relieve the Jews, that they seem deter- 
mined to reKeve ndther catholics nor dissenters. 
How does it happen, that the boasted English are 
behind the slow-moving Germans ? Is it the people^ 
or the government of either counti^, that is crimi* 
Dal f I do not decide. But late events are even less 
creditable to the highest officer of the state, than to 
his immediate dependents, while the lS)erality of the 
German laws belongs preeminently to the empen3rsl 

> Bowyen th^ most kamed printer of hti ^tab, ^nC^wa 
answer to this plow effwon. It was nftiitd bf a 
eooocil-man, 

*AiicMpt8lil.p. 171. 
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Joseph the Second passed an edict of toleration iil 
farour of the Jfews^ which was among the few of ^ 
that ardent philanthropist's regulations, preserved 
by his brother Leopold. This edict his successor 
not only retained but enlarged. It was passed in 
1781 } and it declared, " that all Christians of every 
denominadon were equally citizens, and capable of 
holding all charges and offices in every department 
of the state." After this conduct of the sovereigns 
of Germany let us blush for other sovereigns, who 
seem to have been actuated by the sendments of Philip 
of Spain. This monarch, when his Belgic subjects 
remonstrated on those edicts, which lost him their 
country, replied, ^^ that be would rather not govern 
at all, than reign^ over heretics.'' Such was the 
opinion of Philip the Second, a worthy partner of 
Mary of Englamd — ^England, which has been as 
much distressed by bigoted sovereigns as any na- 
tion m Europe *. 

How dare England boast her liberty, her justice, 
or her common sense, when she acts so servile and 
so iniquitous a part, as to endure laws and regular 
tions, which some of the least enlightened parts 
of Europe have banished from their code i Look 
to the universities : no person can be matriculated 

* Cbxe's Hut. of the House of Austria. 

* Of James it was said by an unrighteous Frenchman. " Vol* 
U un bon roii qui a peidu trois royaumes pour une messe.*' 

6 
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into the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge vitiH 
out subscribing I know not what &rrago of oe- 
dulity. To this diere would be* fittle objectiofi, 6r 
the fewer who enter these semioaries the bettor ion 
liberality and science: bat uiifortunatdy d eg r ees 
from them iadlitate or are necessary to' many pio- 
iession^. It is also the krw ei the land, that aa 
ene can be dected to 2srj office relatiog to the go- 
Temment of any dty or corporatbn, unless wkhm 
twelve months before he has recdved the sarramenr 
of the Lord's supper according to the rites of Ae 
church of England, &c. ' Nor can any mendw 
vote or sit in either house of parliamenlj umil he 
has subscribed and repeated the declaration agaim! 
transubstantiation^ invocation of saints, and the sa* 
crifice of the massV What are these to a sTodentl^ 
learning the arts and sdences, to an artisui*s serving 
a town office, or to the competency of a l^;klator i 
No more than a famous dispute mentioned by Bede 
between the English and the Scotddi priestboiDd. 
whether the clerical tonsure should be circular or 
semicircular'. 

* Blacks(one*s Comment. foI. 4, p. 5d. 

* Ibid. vol. 1, p. 162. It has been said, that it wooju be 
impossible to have the kmg*s cooncil fonned of protestaots and 
catholics. This may be— but the Aulic Council ia com] 
of nine catholics and nine protestants. 

' Hist Eccles. lib. 5, c. 21. 
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' The English mi the Irish are placed in peculiar 
difficulties. To be eligible to civil disttricti^s, they 
tXMist believe just enough and no more. A presfay- 
terian believes just too little, a catholic just too much. 
My lord bishop and the poliddans of the same side 
tay, the catholic is too fond of arbitrary power, and 
the presbyrerian is too Republican. Grant this for 
the sake of argument^ And what is the consequence? 
that neither should be exclusively admitted, but that 
both should be admitted, as then one would coun- 
terbalance the other and the equipoise be preserved; 
But what is the number of presbyterians to thcf pro* 
tcstants, were they the only claimants, and the only 
exchided i Is the British constitution ^ wretched, 
diat afew republicans would endanger it's safety^ were 
they admitted to it's privileges i As to the objection 
that the catholics are peculiarly fond of arbitrary 
power, this b the grossest hypocrisy. The most 
obedient to the royal will is ever most fevottred^ 
' To such an extent is this carried^ that the crown 
never advanced any one, who manifested a generous 
love for liberty, except by compulsion^ ot until he 
had disgraced his reputation by recanting his virtue^ 
It ist said, that the catholics are bigoted : What are 
the protestants ? and let it be remarked, that the 
constitution of Maryland, drawn out by lord Bal- 
timore, a catholic, preceded William Penn*$ system 
of toleration for Pennsylvania. It is said^ that tlie 

VOL. I« 2 £ 
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.-^--^■u- - er ttus law vas aa:^^- 
.*^ 7- ^..T^kf: in hit I>cu]gIiC of a Cx- 
r lurrJi2i. Hb vcH-ds are : " No hlj 
< ^ rf 3iu=^ 10 have a ^im in CvnoUoa^ a: r. 
. . ^^v isze or babitatioa within it^ tfaat 6oxh £.-: 
.^ cu^ui;ze the being of a God* aiki tlui Goc ^' 
uuuc/ U) be worshipped*** By cbe- latter pvti 
.ic uiucle Wakefieldj who was a zealous Oin^^% 
vouU have been excluded £k>a X^ocke's cqhudo^ 
vcaith ; for he thought, that God AoniA oot be 
publicly but privately worshipped* Lei sie ^gaia 
45k| What could be gained by the required dccbn- 
fiott of Qod*^ existence } for I k&piir not. Wbat 
would be the impression on any man*s miod readiof 
in some future period this article of the Carolina 
legisbtor f That there were 91 thie tio^jiiwy atbetWi 
vid that much danger was expected firoei ^ Booe* 
rous introduction of them into thai country* Con* 
sider the absurdity of the law a Uttle forther. H^^ 
are tht^ atheists to be excluded ? By their refoarg^ 
on the magistrate 8 proposing the test of athcBm, to 
declare their thci^tic belief I will nott saya tbe 
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atheitt, affirm, that I believe ia God. This is to 
suppose a rery consdetitiotis atheist truly, and yet 
this test can never have any eflfect except under such 
circumstances. After Locke's creed, hear Plato's * 
provi»0Q on this point : " It is punishable to say, 
that there are no Gods^ or that ' they are hot m« 
terested in human affairs, or that they can be easily 
appeased by vows and sacrifices/* Wheh philoso- 
phers assume the c^ce of priests, no wonder that 
they trifle like them. It must not howler be ima- 
gined, that Plato's test has any coincidence with the 
tests in England. The former is simple and j>ei'* 
$pictious when compared to them ; for these are so 
numerous b their particulars, and so subtle ib their 
fTonstruction^ that they must have been drawn up 
by schne direct descendant from the scholastic arith*^ 
medcians, vHio calculated how many spirits might 
dance on the point of a needle without jostling ; and 
they are so ingeniously absurd and so Vastly extra- 
vagant, that no one without the jesuit*8 commentary 
can believe and think, or think and believe. Yet 
so it is, that in obedience to the clefgy, who by 
theif artifice and impositioh press God, nature, re- 
ligion, the constitution, it's laws and liberties, civi- 
H2ed life and social order, into their own selfish 
service, that this and much n>ore is endured to gra« 

» De Leg*, lib. 10, p. 949* 
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tify thdr odious dodinion ; nor dare any one expose 
their illiberal conduct, who expects the favourable 
opinion of a great body of the people, $o com- 
pletely have they duped. mankind. 

What advantage, directly or indirectly, any go* 
vemment, which pretends to liberality, justice, or 
common sense^ can derive from creeds and tests is 
inconceivable. The consequences are sectarian 
^eal, enmity, and persecution. This may siut the 
policy of a government, but it must be of the wor$t 
kind. It was that of the mler^ of the Egyptians, 
than whom no people were ever more debased by 
monarchical and sacerdotal tyranny. It was the 
policy of the Egyptian monarch, says Diodoms Si- 
culus^ to give to the different provinces of his em- 
pire different objects of worship, |faat thus they 
might all be systematically at variance, <and conse- 
quently that they might never concur or unite, to 
restrain bis accumulated influence, and his lawless 
prerogatives. 

What king ' or ministry would adopt such coq- 
duct, who was not determined to be execrated while 
living and after his death ? What governors not the 
most imbecile, if not the worst, co^ld countenance 
such miserable proceedings ? What government de- 

' James, in his Basil. Doron, p. t4, speaks of a tyrant think- 
ing himself never sure but by the dissensions and faction^ 
among his people. 
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serving the name could act so subordinate and per- 
nicious a part ? It is scarcely possible, that any such 
goyemment could exist, except among such a people 
as the Egyptians, who honoured hogs and croco- 
diles, and adored things which all other nations re- 
gard with disgust or horrour* 

Is it suppposed, that this conduct can strengthen 
any state ? What ! is the government of a nation to 
be upheld by the principles of war and discord ? 
Miserable people ! wretched government ! in which 
misrule sprmgs out of anarchy,. What can mini- 
sters propose to themselves by such conduct ? What 
can any description of people hope by abetting 
them ? It may serve a few aristocratical families, or 
a corporation of priests, or a desperate faction, to 
abuse a credulous resentful people ; but it is vital to 
the virtue, to the honour^ to the .interests, and to 
the energy of a nation. If so many men of a cer- 
tain sect or religion be estranged from the rights of 
citizens, the state is weaker by this deduction ; and 
if they be estranged on account of speculative dog- 
mas in religion, this body is sacrificed, at the expense 
of the nation, for the sole and selfish emolument of 
eetablished priests. What inducements do they 
profess for such persecution ? Is it lo benefit society ? 
They who were excluded are surely not benefited. 
Does this creed, or that test, advert to one social 
virtue, to one moral attribute ? Is it for any spiritual 
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purpose f Is ^C to* convert the unbelieving, to 
daioi fbe loet sheep of Christ's 6ock, ur tike 
iaers finora the house of Israd ? Persecutkm has 
been tried in many pbces» and at many times, bet 
it has never made camrerts. Persecutioa of every 
kind has been exercised in Ireland : It has failed 
there ; and though one reb'gbn has been not less 
supported, than the other has been depressed. Who 
have been the converts to the protestant religion? A 
few beggar boys and foundlings, who might or 
might not be the children of catholic parents, have 
been reared at great national expense in protestam 
charter schools. It is scarcely possble at this diae, 
that any one should be converted from the catholic 
to the protestant church. He who would be a sni« 
cere convert must think; and the catholic who 
thinks mW extend his thoughts beyond so near a re* 
^cinblauce. So iur is persecutioa from promoting 
cou version, th; t it confirms bdkvers in their invet^ 
rate errours, and induces even those who disbehere 
in the persecuted church still to remain nominal 
luen^bers of it, lest they should seem by sd)andoni^g 
it to shrink from their party because it was of^xencd. 
1 here b but one mode of conversion, and it is as 
iu^t as eiTcctuaK If any religion be thought good, 
and it is \vi>hcd to reduce all other creeds to ic^ 
;^ive to all religions unequivocal, universal, and 
equal tolci^tiv'^n. This, to the extent in which ii 
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has been acted on, has converted 'zealots and secta^ 
ries from their worst enrours. The mild and tole* 
rant wisdom of Antonmus Pius ' allayed even the 
spirit of the Jews ; and the same conduct from the 
government of China to the same religion has so 
abated the Jewish temper, and so diminished thar 
pumbers^ that their priests find some diflkulty in* 
keeping up a congregs^on among them. ^ So dif« 
ferent/' adds Barrow \ ^^ are the effects produced hf 
suffering instead of persecuting religious oiHnions.** 
Wherever the priestly spirit has had liberty to 
ferment, it has occasioned the most uncharitable ef- 
fects, and the grossest violations of liberty and jus* 
tice« It has converted the tyrant'tB motto of Divide 
and command into Divide and fall. Can the Eng-- 
Jish desire to have the evil of tests and creeds more 
strongly proved than by the' emigration of it*s 
people ? This is severely felt by the government ; 
and^ with ingenuity preposterous as it's policy, it 
would stop tfm desertion by scraps of pamphlets 
belying the advantages, which men derive from re* 
moving to America, and by requiring a ship of a 
given tonnage to so many passengers, and by laws 

> Gibboo, Declbe aad FiD^ ke„ c -l^, p. 5$0. 

* China, p. 438. Reanj, 19 bis Hifttocf of JaciDaica, utft^ 
that the privileges granted by tbe pfX)pHe(ort to the Jews, 
wbicb tbe selfishness and fenaticisin of otber sadotui deprtireA 
ihffin of| was atteode4 witb the bappiest effects. 
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against seduciog ardzaiis &c. to leave die countTv. 
Those test laws^ which prevent naen £iam esrabUsfc- 
ing themselves in corporate towns, foice some 'i* 
emigrate to Krmingham, or Manchester, or socne 
other town, not cursed by such obstructicHis, while 
they drive the more indignant abroad, who are com- 
monly the most enterprising, and the roost able. 
Repeal them, and your restrictions on emigratiaii 
will be useless ; you will then have men where they 
ought to be, and as many as the state can conve- 
ni^itly employ. A law against emigration will not 
hind^ the oppressed from seeking thdr fortunes in 
a more hospitable land ; your laws are more efiec- 
tual to promote than to prevent emigration. You 
annul the people's rights, you make them strangers 
in their native land, yet you say. Remain with us, . 
or you shall suflfer. But they actually suffer the 
greatest injuries. Bind them by indissoluble chains, 
give them all those rights, which their fiaivoured 
countrymen enjoy, and interest with chains of gold 
and silver shall bind them permanently to their 
homes '. Do this, and be just to yourselves and 

• *' That country/' says sir W. Raleigh, '' deserveth to be 
beloved of all men, which loveth all men iodiflfereotly ^ not 
that coaatry, which, respecting the best parts, advancetb a 
few : no man therefore is to be blamed, if for such cause be 
desine rather to abandon than embrace bis country." Cabinet 
Council, p. 150. 
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them. Then will those mystical demons with peace 
on tbdr Kps and daggers in their hearty and all 
their ministers, and underlings, and dupes be 
abashed and discomfited* Then no muore shall the 
Guises and their ambitious partizans, acting on a 
weak king, sacrifice protestants or catholics to this 
or that religion. Riots shall not be raised in £ng* 
land, or a rebellion in Ireland ; nor shajl any other 
country like Poland be first weakened by religious 
quarrels and then overpowered : For was it not by 
excluding the protectant dissenters, and those of the 
Greek church, contrary to the pacta conventa esta- 
blished in 1,572, that Poland was weakened, that it 
rapidly declined, and was finally partitioned' ? What 
destroyed the Jews but their own religious disputes, 
and religious quarrels, which delivered them bound 
to their enemies, and which in fact blotted Judea as 
it has Ppland from the map of the world ? Observe 
the effects of a contrary practice '• It was by being 
less partial than any other nation, at a certain period^ 
that England attained her preeminence. It was by 
superior liberality, that the Low Countries became 
more opulent, more industrious, and better and 

' Burnet's View of Poland. 

* It is said, that lord Macaitney^s equal conduct^ when go- 
T^or of Granada, united the Scotch, protestants and Frepch 
papists cordially to resist the invasion of the enemy, though 
lender a different management tX^ey had resolved to exterminate 
each other. Post, Works, vol. 2. 
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more eaaily governed '. Ii was hf grantkig iberry 
of coDsdence, ami civil and political freedom to all, 
Aat America in a great measue has advanced m> 
npidly in populadcm ; for thus she has beocMne the 
comnion refuge of the oppressed. 

I have now considered the principal di those un- 
ju^ causes, which have excluded men in ^feent 
countries from a suffrage in the state. But k may 
be suggested, that though neither property, nor 
6mily, nor professions, nor religion be necessary 
to entitle men to vote in tithings or hundreds, such 
qualifications may be requisite to authorize them to 
represent the nation in the legislature. This deserves 
notice, because in some nations, where they hare 
been disregarded as affecting either the subordmate 
or the lowest order of dvil r%hts, tbey have been 
particularly conadered as affecting the paramount and 
supreme. I shall proceed briefly to speak of them« 

* 

|r£ITH£R WAKT OF PROPB&TY, NOR fA|fli.r, 
NOR PROFESSIONS, NOR RELIGION, OUGHT TO 
DEBAR ANY MAN FROM REPRESENTING THK 
PEOPLE, 

I diall first consider property. Those nations, 
which have esteemed property or wealth a necessary 

' St. Pierre nys, thtt the ticbes, power,- and happiness of 
Holland do not depend so raocb on it's repahlican form of go- 
vemment, as on the freedom which admits all to attain allto* 
poors and offices. Etudes de la Nature;, t I« p. itf . 
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iiequisite to officiate in the higher departments of 
the state, are numerous* Heraclides^ mentions a 
people^ who chose a thousand from themselves in 
consequence of their wealth. But to confine myself 
to a few known examples^ let me first advert to- 
the Athenians. , In thar state originally the ar- 
chons wei^e chosen from those of the highest census*. 
Aristides however thought, that it would be better 
for the conimonweajthy to have them elected from 
s^U the people^ which was accordingly decreed. In 
the Roman republic a certain property was likewiaa 
Becessary^ tp entitle citizens, otherwise quaHficrfj 
to be dther knights or senators ; but the time when 
this became a law of the consdtutian does not 9p^ 
p^ar. Dionysius of Haltcvnassus' says, that riches 
iAfloenced the appointment of the first hundred 
senator^ } hm he mentions them as affecting their 
election by their common influence in the afiaiis of 
society, not by ^J special regulatioa : and Seneca^ 
s^^sayhigf that property distinguished every order 
iuithe stMe, knight, senatcar, &c*, 9dds; formerly 



* De Poljtids^ p 528. 

^ Flotaicbk Aristidet. It b worth Mmadciog, that two of 
the articles proposed by Aotipater to the discorofited Athenians 
were, that they sboold deliver to him Demosthenes and Hy- 
p^dei, mA CQufioe the offices of Itate to the rich. Flatarcb/ 
Phocion. 

*.Ub. 2, An^ Rom. * BecUm. Odrn, 
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it was not so. Ligonius' thkiks, that it preceded 
the war against Hannibal. That it must have been 
thus early is certain, as at that period no senator 
could exercise any trade^ or pursue any mercantile 
business^. Pliny the elder' was 'equally ignoruit of 
the time, when a certain property was attached to 
the senatorial qualification ; but he adds. When se- 
nators began to be chosen by thar opulence, and 
ma^trates and generals were honoured for their 
fortunes, profligacy sdzed the world, and wealth 
became. the only objea of htiroan anrintion. By 
Augustus* the qualification was raised from eight to 
twelve thousand sesterces, about seven thousand 
pounds sterling. 

In England there is a proprietary quafificatioo, 
and the confused representation in this country has 
made it twofold. Every knight of a shire must 
have a dear estate of freehold or copyhold to the 
value of six hundred pounds a year, and every dti* 
zen and burgess to the value of three hundred 
pounds. This, says Blackstone^ somewhat ba- 

' Zamoscius, de Sen. Bom. c. 10. This tract was composed 
by Sigonius. 

' Quaestus omnibus pauibns indecorusvisus. Livius, lib. 21« 
c. 63. 

* Hist, Nat. lib. 14, prooun. 

'^Saetoniusy lib. 2> c. 14, or 57. I have confused the fi- 
guresi and cannot turo to the hodin at present. 

* Comment. voK J, p. 17^. 
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lances the ascendant, which the boroughs have gained 
over the counties, by obliging the trading interest 
to make choice of landed men. It is also said, 
that this was intended to exclude the commercial 
interiest from the house of commons, which was 
supposed not to be hearty in the cause of the revo^ 
lution. .Whatever was the motive of this pitiful 
expedient, it was probably intended to serve the re- 
presentation, as it is by, disuse long since virtually 
repealed* 

The Americans-, from whom we. might expect 
more liberality, have in some provinces required a 
certain property, to enable a citizen to be elected 
to the represenjtative assembly, or to the senatei* 
This no doubt must meet with Mably's entire ap- 
probation^ who admires Solon for confining the 
magistracy to the rich. But Solon is not to be 
slandered by such ilUmagined praise : he appointed 
the rich to expensive offices, that is, he honoured 
them by making them exclusively contribute to the 
chief wants of the state. This was the prerogative, 
which their means deserved. Athenagoras says in 
Thucydides', the rich are the best guardians of the 

' Mably on America, Letter, 2, p. 91. * Ibid. p. 49. 

' Lib. 6, p. 441. Demetrius said, that Riches are not only 
bFind, but their leader Fortune also : Oiog. Laert. p. 355, and 
Plato, De £epub. lib. 8, p- 7^7» th^t. they , who makQ wealth 
an object in a coounoawealth take a blind leader. 
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^blic treftsure ; the prudent are the best cotmsel^ 
lors ; but to decide on what is proposed^ the many 
are the best judge. A moneyed qaalification would 
have excluded Phocion, Arisrides, Socrates, and 
many others the most celebrated in Grecian history. 
It is proper, that a banker be opulent ; and pro- 
perty or security should be required, to enable a 
perscm to be collector of the revenue: But why 
should riches qualify a legislator ? Riches are proofs 
of opulence, and nothing more. The richest man 
may be the most stupid and the most corrupt person 
m the community. Riches are inherited, granted Jbf 
caprice, accidentally obtained, or they may be dte 
fruits of extortion and fraud. Wiien money an^* 
thorises individuals to attain the highest politick 
consequence, it is a greater disgrace to be poor, than 
to be wicked. Then the aspuing say, with Mi!« 
wood the courtezan, *^ My soul disdained depen** 
dence and contempt. Riches, no matter by what 
means obtained, I saw secured the worst of men 
from both. I found it therefore necessary to be 
rich, and to thb end I summoned all my arts» Too 
call them wicked, be it so," &c. To make wealth 
a criterion of merit, or an indispensable preparation 
for civil and political consequence, is perverse and 
unpopular, Aristotle says repeatedly', that to- elect 

'^ ' De Repub. lib. 3, c. II j Ibid. lib. 9, c. 7i OeBhetoT. 
Ub. 1, c 8. 
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magistrates bf their wealth is oligarchtcaL Wealth 
carries with itself it's own preponderance : so power- 
ful is it, that were any one to be so pragmatical as 
to* interfere with it's operation, he should rather limit 
than extend by artificial means it*s necessary id- 
flnence. 

The next important distinction is familt. This 
was a prime qualification in the Roman state : pro* 
petty was but secondary. Nay, long after the ple« 
bekns were admitted to the higher honours of the 
state, Popilius^ was banished from the senate by 
the censor, Cn. Lentulus, because he was grandson 
of one who had been emancipated. This, and all 
that correspcmds with it, is abominable ; yet, while 
I condemn such flliberality and injustice, I by no 
means desire, that the posterity of the glorious 
should not enjoy the credit, which devolves naturally 
on them. A tenderness and attention to the de- 
scendants of the illustrious become all men, who 
sympathise with their actions, and would emulate 
dieir fame. But this generosity should not betray 
them into errours not less dangerous, though more 
pardonable, Aan to detract from the |ust reputation 
of the meritorious. Let them not be so prodigal 
in their acknowledgments to the son, as to dis- 
grace themselves. It seems, that the Athenians 



^ Ciceio pio anentiOj c 47- 
VOL. U 2 F 
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OGCasiolially erred in this respect Aldbiades 
of the family of Akaiaenides, who rose against the 
Pisistradds'. This prindpally prqudiced the Adie^ 
mans in his fiiYour ; and to such a degree did be 
transgress in consequence, that he dared to peqie* 
trate greater crimes against bis country, than either 
of that family, whoqti his ancestor opposed. Let 
posterity respect the son for the father's sake -, but 
let it not be so foolishly fond, as to ruin the chSd^ 
and doat to it's own bjury. Tet such would be the 
&lly and fondness of citizens, if, because the bAa 
was wise, they should choose his simple son for their 
counselor; or if, because the father excdted in any 
afficijJ department, which required industry and ex- 
perience, they should appdnt his son, who had 
neither, to fill his situation. 

bk Athens they did not giant to any one inherit* 
able d^nities, but they are to be censured* for ex- 
cusing the descendants of certain men from taxei^ 
and for supporting those of others at die pubKc ex- 
pense. It will appear strange to dioae, who have 



* DtefDosthenei idv. Medlam, p. tM, Plito, 
d»» p.42d. 

* lite Spartan gnctcd to Anticntn aid bis pmmtf the 
same euinp;W«i lor sdtbbii^ EpamiDoadai. A pBopie» who 
toukl act tb»« trere lost lur ef«r. P taur ch Uft, tlot CalE- 
cni«s eo^ofiMi a lus luae tkis cxemptBon panied fiie h mwh e J 

beliM^ toltt» 
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hot considered the prodigality of the people, to ol>> 
serve, that the democracy of Athens in gratitude 
frequently conferred favours on the children of their 
most re^>ected citizens not less considerable, than 
monarchs have often lavished on the unworthy 
through ostentation and vice. 

In France before the revolution there were fifty 

thousand nobles. All these were exempt from taza^ . 

tion, and many were supported at the public ex« 

pense. This was a great grievance^ and certainly 

tended to produce the revolutbn, and it's antece* 

dent and subsequent calamities^ Bu^ this preroga^ 

tive to certain men, because they were descended 

from others who might or might not have any just 

claims to such distinction^ is literally nothings 

compared with men inheridng offices of the highest 

trust because their fathers exercised them. This^ 

which forcibly reminds us of the classification 

among the Hindoos and Egyptians, by which sona 

followed the professions of dieir fathers^ is actually 

the constitution of the British senate^ 

Aristotle' says expressly, that there is ho just 
reason why men should rule on account of their 
opulence or their family. Plato's* authority is still 
more in point. He has repeatedly emimerated .what 
he esteems the benefits of life — the greater goods he 

^ D« Repub. fib. 3, c. la. * De Legib. Hb. ly p. 779. 

2p^ 
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calls prudence, temperance, justice, and f ortinrfe ; 
adding, that these the legislator should f n' mupj Sij 
regard. The less he calls health, symmetrr of po*- 
son^ bodily ngour, and t^ulence. Thus veahfa 
Gtands the last m the latter distribution of these, 
while family is wholly unncticed. How gready 
would those phfiosophere be surprised, bad ibey 
been acquainted with the British house of lords! At 
Rome men were eligible to the senate partly be ca n ae 
they were patridans, but in England Aere are le* 
patois merely bfipause they are patricians bom. 
This blander exceeds all others. In Russia' no 
one not noble can purchase land : in Hungary* nooe 
not noble can possess land. To me this aristocnli- 
cal selfishness is compararively equitable and en- 
lightened, compared with the constitutioaalpnTogx- 
tjres of die nolnlity of Great Britain, who are noc 
merdy legidators by royal patent, but who legislaR 
by right of descent from the ordinal patentee. 
Thua, as the poet spaiks of the paramoors of ber 
who acts the wanton, " another and another still 
succeeds, and the last fool is welcome as the for- 
mer." The reascoi asdgned for the crown nanu- 
nating to the house of lords, and these again trans- 
mitting their legislatiTe and their other high prero- 

■ MMartne^'i VoA. Worki, mT. i, p. ll. 

■ TgwDMO-'i Tnvdt in Ha^Mj, p^ t04. 
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gA^ves to tfadr descendaxits, is given by Blackstcme^ 

in the fbUowii^ words. *^ A body of nobility id 

also more peculiarly necessary, in our mixed and 

compounded constitution, in order to support the 

rights both c^ crown snd people, by forming a 

barrier to withstand die (mcroachments of both.** 

That is to say. Your compounded constitution con* 

9Stft of the crown and the people, who are so inimi^ 

cal to each other, that the nobles are appdmed us 

peace*raakars between them. Blackstone in ano-^ 

tber part of his Commentstfies says* : ^^ In our old. 

law books it is bad dowiu that peers are created for 

two purposes, ai consulendum and ad defmdendum 

regetn^ for which reasons the law gives them certain 

great and high privileges*** But if every man by 

being created a peer became in virtue of the royal 

writ, or royal patent, as wise as Solomon, and an 

overmatch in strength for Goliah, this is no reasqn 

why the son should possess the qualities, and of 

course the ppecogatives of his father. Whatever 

peers in days of yore might have been, their powers 

of body and mind are not now increased by their 

honours : nor are they the king's counaeUocB, or 

within some degrees of it ; for it seems, that the 

privy council is not the coundi of the crown, nor 

are the ministers, according to an assurance just 

^CoBUomt. b. 1, c.3^ p. 1^ » Akt. p. 22A 
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published by a great personage. The mmstrY^ 
which is considered by him and the court circle afa-m, 
m,ily arrangement^ has only ostensible confidence ^ 
for the real council of the cr^wn is another famify 
arrangement^ actually composed of sons, &c. ; lA. 
vhich is set forth in a plaintive tone by the presi* 
dent 6f this latter council in an address to BCr, 
<>ann]ng. It is a curious circumstance, and dxnrs, 
that miracles have not ceased ; for thus the auihot 
of the Antijacobin, and of course of the Double 
Arrangement contained in it, is appealed to, i^ot as 
poetaster of mockery on German nonsense, but as 
•minister of Great Britain on a Double Arrangement 
involving the interests and dignity of the natiocL 
This pamphlet, on which major Hogan*s is a 
commentary, shows how the affairs of the BritiA 
state civil and military are conducted, and the pnn^ 
ciples of their movement : and it also shows, that 
whatever pretensions the peers formerly had to be 
counsellors of the crown, they have outlived their 
calling. 

We have other reasons assigned for the existence 
of those noble legislators. Pkley ^ says. The prin* 

* £ss9js, vql. 2, p. 22S. What ootioD must a thinking nua 
have of those^ who consider themselves ennobled by sodi 
means ? The emperor Sigisround had a just notion of the value 
of snch ai^intments. On a dispute between a doctor of lawi 
and a knight fir piecedence, be pieferred the fccmer, aqring^ 
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capal use of the house of lords is, that thus the king 
Jias an opportunity to reward the servants of the 
public by honours grateful to them, and at a small 
expense to the people. Is it granted to the servants 
of the public ? Who is there so profligate as to say, 
that the peerage is granted to men who by their in- 
tegrity, virtues, and talents in offices of public trust, 
have served the nation? Sometimes indeed men of 
distinguished merit are ennobled, just as those who 
prey on the credulity of mankind mix a moral sen- 
tence among thdr viaons and mysteries. But what 
are the general causes, which raise men to diis titu- 
lar nobility i A minister grows gray in sordid pro- 
fligacy, his arts fail, his means of comipdon pall 
the voracious appetites of his abettors, even the 
house o( commons sickens under his influence, and 
because he can no longer bribe a majority of them 
to subscribe to the court doctrines, he is ennobled. 
That is, when he is rejected from the commons^ he 
rises to the peerage '. Or a man becomes rich by 
peculation ^ home, or rapacity abroad, and he is 
ennobled ; or he is the obsequious lackey of every 

''I can in one day oiake a hundned armed knights, but a good 
doctor of laws I coold not make in a thousand yean." S^, 
PalajOy M€iA. de la Cheval. p. 364. I have quoted elsewhere 
« ftiinilar remark by Hehiy the £if(hth. 
' ComeiUe*s rant might be here applied. 

'^ Jgt montaot sor le Mte il aspij» k dcsceodie/* 
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\, or he has devoted himself to Ae for* 
tunes of this political faction, and he is ennobled ; 
or the new made minister ^nmts a majority in fbe 
lords, or the administration plots some archtrea- 
chery, the union of England and Ireland for in« 
stance, as that compact between the wolves and 
sheep has been called, and then many are eon(rf>led. 
So far are those miscalled honours from being re* 
^wards for public service^ they are fiiequently stigmas 
deao&ig pubfic delinquency. Pablic service and 
•late created peers, Who should expect to find them 
associate in the same sentence ? Compare the 
numbers of those who are ennobled for their pub- 
lic merits with those fi3r their public demerits, and 
the numbers on that side wfll resemble the patriot 
band, whi<^ fled with Cato from the despotism of 
*the dictator^ compared with Caesar's senate, a thou- 
sand strong, formed of parasites, despoilers of pro- 
vinces, and men impeached of treachery and pecu- 
latiofi by the peo|>Ie. Is it then wonderful, that 
the reformation of so many evils are stopped by 
them i Hie abolition of slavery some years ago 
passed the commons : it was rejected by the lorda 
How were [they interested in the slavery of man* 
kind ? Some years before that event, a bill passed 
the commons^ rendering all meo^^ers of their houie 



*>BelibKin*| Uk^ of England, vol. 1, p. 064. 
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meaiMble of phces of trust : this vns also r^ected 
by the k>rds. HdW were they interested in the emo- 
lumencs of the commons ? I should however re- 
mark) that the bi\I next session passed both lords 
and commons,' but it was reject^ by the king*. 

Psdey says, that, by conferring dties of nobility, 
men are rewarded at a small ejcpense to the public. 
Tbey are most expenare. I do not merely refer to 
the pendons granted, when poor commoners are 
ennobled, or to the money voted to purchase them 
estates, and to similar donations. I refer to the 
amazing number of new oflSces, which are daily 
created, while the old offices, which have declined 
into mere sinecures, are condnued, dther as pen- 
nons for the peers, or as means to provide for the 
younger branches of their families, whom the law 
of primogeniture renders paupers, and whom the 
customs of the crown and of die aristocracy render 
idle and expensive. This is a miserable system ; 
and, so £»: are these hereditary honours from being 
<Bco0omical, they are the most expensive, that ever 
nadon adjudged to it^s cidzens. Nor is the custom 
moee pernicious than unconstitutional, according to 
the principles I before quoted from Bladcstone, and 
now from Henry * : ^' Hereditary tides of honour 



' Bdsham^B Hist, of England^ voL 1, p. 323« 
* HefV7*t Histoiy of £ogland^ b. 2^ c. 3^ s. X 
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our AflgkvSazaa kings the pmogadve of 
such ddes.** ^ Hoooms and oflkcSi were ccsvieftUc^ 
Cenns ; for all honoiiii iiv ihar ongaial 
or oflkes, aimezied to diem : an earl, or 
the governor of a eounty, &c."' In Pobod* tk 
connexi6n of offices and tides was even moie liiad 
than among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Cxmuct 
says^ in that country the titles of platwi^ and locd 
are annexed to employments, with iriiich peiaoos of 
mature judgment are invested. Nor were titles and 
employments hereditary in tUs coontry. Thq^ 
were perhaps appointed in some measure as in Hii^ 
' dostan'. There ** the patent of nobility is <»g>ima»<j 
according to military command, and the niunber of 
ca\ab'y mentioned in the patent." But m J^tyHH 
we are now in respect to this distribution of honoon 
and offices not only declined beneath our Anglo- 
S;ixon ancestry, but far beneath the Poles and Hin- 
UcK>s: earldoms, and marquisates, and dukedoms, 
&c«, are frequendy conferred without any employ- 
ment or office connected with them, b was ro» 
served for England in the nineteenth centory^ tp 
Jiave generals without a soldier, magistiates widw 

> Blsdnftoiie's Cammmt voL \, p. aya. 
. • Coooor*! Hist, of Pdand, voL a» p. 5. 
« f cftthta'f Hilt of Dekkao, yoL l,p.<5, No«^ 
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out Si' jurisdiction, and representatives widioot aa 
elector* 

Yet is this pardonable, v^hen compared with that 

enormous absurdity of men being hereditary legift* 

lators. It shocked Hobbes, who was not earily diSf 

turbed by whatever approached absolute power* 

He says, ^^ Good counsel comes not by lot, nor by 

inheritance, and therefore there is no more reason 

to expect good advice from the rich or noble ia 

matters of state, than in delineating the dimensions 

of a fortress', &c/' An hereditary senate is a purs 

evil, an absurdity without one single circumstance 

to qualify it*s grossness. This British custom we 

are informed was told the Chinese : What were their 

expressions in consequence ? " They laughed hear*? 

tily,'' says Barrow* *' at a man being bom a legis* 

ktor, when it required so many years of close ap« 

plication to enable one of their countrymen to pasy 

his examination for the very lowest order of state 

oiEcers." Well might they laugh ; but what H^ 

a farce to them is a tragedy to us. 

Of all the offices, which have illustrated ^ 
wisest ^d best men, that df legislatioQ is preraii* 
nendy the chief: yet in England a person is apf 
pointed to this situation by being the son of a legisla- 
ting parent; that is, a legislatoj: is appointed in Britaiii 

• 

} ^viathan, part %, c, 30. t Tiavels «p GUaa, p. Iff, 
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hj mesns, which would not be adopted to 
lowest profession in the same state. Divinen m 
Scythia' had their priestly prerogative by inhmtance^ 
and the mode of appointment suited their mystery* 
We likewise read% that in Sparta and Egypt benUa, 
BBusidans, and cooks^ followed the professons of 
ibcir fathers. We also read in our historians^ that 
ibe offices of cook and of marshal of the whores 
in the early part of our annals were inherited. In 
eur times we have found it decent to abolidi the 
oae^ and beneficial to cut off the entail of the other. 
The culinary art in the king's household is not to be 
trusted to the descendant of the last cook royal, 
but to legislate for a nation is abandoned to this mn 
serable casualty. 

• No honours should be hereditary. It is not ex- 
cusable in China even in the solitary faistance o£ the 
descendants of Confucius \ who have some slight 
prerogatives. But for a body of men to inherit a 
right to legislate for a nation, to pronounce on per- 
sons accused of political delinquency, and to have 
the uidmate appeal from the chief courts of justice 
in the state, exceeds all od^r abstudititis in govern* 
moit so much, that it might seem to be imagined 

' Herodotus, Kb. 4, c. 67, • Ibid. Kb. 6, c. OK 

• HcDiy's Hist, of England, b. 3, c. 7. 
f Pu HaUs^ V01..2, p. 1Q3. 
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by Mme scoffer in mockery of bad goventmeats and 
worse rulers. 

It makes a pretty flourish in a sophist's declama* 

tion, that rendering honour descendible to men's 

children excites them to enterprise: thaflHy he 

who would be a hero where titular honours wem 

granted at the will of the chief magistrate, would 

not be a hero to the same extent, if such honours 

were not transmis^ble to his posterity. Were this 

the case, where no inheritable tides existed there 

Would be a dearth of exploits ; while on the con« 

trary where they were common, none would be 

seen but heroes of gigantic magnitude^ achieving 

acdons far exceeding the wonders of romance. Is 

4t so ? Are the noblest deeds performed where titles 

are hereditary, or where they are not ? Is it only 

monarchies and aristocracies, that can boast of deeds 

of heroism ? Are rq>ublics without one hero to 

claim the palm of glory ? 

Suppose that the prospect of a tide being trans* 
mitted to the descendants of the person ennobled 
inspired him with powers, which would otherwise 
have been strangevs to his nature: suppose also, 
that tides were always granted consciendously to the 
most deserving : What effect have they on pasot^ 
from the original to his son ? By this they are de« 
predated, for a title inherited is a title unmerited; 
and the intrinsic value, which they might have bad. 
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h in consequence lost not only in the ejei of sU 
considerate and honourable men, but of aD ncs 
who permit themselves to use their undentaiKfibg'. 
There never vi^s a -more effectual method to &• 
credifflhles, than to make them pass by descent^ 
like any common species of property* 

It is said in the same vapid strain in favour of 
hereditary titles, that they induce those who are to 
honoured, to regard with affection the deeds of 
their ancestry ,* and to endeavour not to disgrace 
their names* Surely the father's glory is a great 
faicitement to his son ; so great, that, should there 
be \}ut one latent seed of virtue in his nature, it 
must expand and fructify under so genial an influ* 
ence. But is it because sons possess their Cher's 
honours without exertion', and without any one of 
those qualifications which distmguished him, that 
they will pursue the same arduous path as he did 
in their attainment? Reasoning, ancient and mo* 
dem history, existing factsy all absolutely deny the 
presumption. The son of this lord or that earl 
finds himself even from his nursling state npwardt 
a legislator ; the babe takes pracedence of the wise, 
the learned, the virtuous, and the aged. Thus he 
is disdnguished without effort : What strong indace* 



. ' Da Halde my$, as ril loeo are equal in Cbina, they applf 
t^fHidjr to ditttagowh themselves. Vol. 2, p. 99. 
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ments has he then Co ibr^o his quiet i An unac 

countable love for popularity may rouse him to for« 

get bis hereditary honours, and place him among 

the candidates for popular applause ; but he must 

disembarrass himself of his robe of state, he must 

quit his former habits, and adopt the exercise, the 

diet, and habits of his competitors, if he expect, 

that a laurel crown, and not a crown of thorns, 

awaits his exertions. 

« 

Thence it is, that diese children of the royal 

< prerogative are either defeated in their puny endea^ 

▼ours, when they contiend with the sons of the| 

commonwealth } or languish in solemn contemplat 

dbn of dieir own hereditary honours. Few of them 

would disparage themselves by disputing the meed 

of popular glory with plebeians } and how few are 

there among them, who do not thinks that their. 

patent of nobility confers a title to all that is ho« 

nourable and estimable among men ! They caa 

scarcely think otherwise ; for it is not merelyNhei 

' suggestions of self, sycophants avow it. Wherever 

one of those representatives of majesty resides, a 

puny court and it's vices quickly appear ; for it 

is not merely within the vortex of the royal resi^ 

dence, that flatterers are whirled ; the seats of every 

duke, and marquiss, and earl, have their eddies, 

where a minor race of parasites and dependents 
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Wjpoit av^e and sink. Whererer there aie 
tuj nobles, ae in the monarchies of Europe, 
will be wretches, who, Vke those Israefiies wfe at- 
iered incense in high places to tike Gods^ ibrgec 
true nobility distinguidied bj God's 
appointment, and adore the idol of man's 
Flattery and falsehood pass abroad, and the 
becomes so general, that the public opmioa aad ifae 
public judgment are contaminated. Then men wiH 
not be condemned without knowing their nnk ; 
and the same action, that hangs the plebeian, wiD 
pass uncensared in the peer. This also wffl be ike 
rule of mercy to the prerogatire; nor will the 
people protest against it. ^ The profligacy of z 
man of ftahion,** says Smith', ^ is ever looked otn 
with much less contempt or aversioB, than char o£ 
1 num of nenrer condition/' Nay the people wfll 
sanction the whole, and some of them, «■— Uiig 
kings and nobles, will perfaa^x join in Buifae's* 
rhapsody on die crimes of those czaked piTsnns, 
and say with him, ~ that in diem vice km hatf it*s 
tvil, by losing all it*s g w mn e sfc >* 

As die pe^>le are conrteous to dieae poDadbn 
d%miaries, their insolence to all not desooidBd &e 



Ms^wry kits Ae Mwit S gtMMnt, v«L 1. p^ 
an the »— ch >tf nistina, p.U%. 
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themselves increases in an extraordinary degree* 
Oontenjpc and haugbdness Sallust' considers as the 
commoa infirmity of nobles; exemption* and im* 
munity foUpw each other in their favour : thence 
they add prerogative to privilege, and office to office^ 
sinecure places are continued, sinecure places are 
created, and pensions are suj^eradded to these. 
Lrargesses are authorized, and peculation in the prot 
vin^es, and frauds on the exchequer, are protected 
by the nobility. Their court absolves the criminaL 
No wonder that men of conscious merit and inde- 
pendent souls cannot brook their insolence, or endure 
their crimes* Then arise enmity and discord ; be* 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed. The op* 
pressed lament their suSFerings, they are disiegaxled; 
they remonstrate, they are deluded: they again 
announce their wrongs, and their remedy ; they are 
called libellers and are spumed, or they are prose* 
cuted for libels, and they are pronounced guilty or 
guiltless, as. secvile compliance, or a love of liberty 
and jusuce, disgraces or hopours their judges. The 
threatened storm blows over. Again the same mag* 



'Tameo iperat contemptor aninms et sopeibia^ commDoe 
nobilitas malum. De B^lo Jogarth. p. 1 15. 

* There were 50000 nobles in Pranoe befove the levohition 
who were exempted fiom taxation. St. Piene> Anoalet Poll* 
liquet* 1 1» p. 25. All nobles in Russia axe alx> exempted* 
Mscsrtney's Post. Works, toK 2, p. 12. 

VOX*. I. 2 O 
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■miit'i 'US SsapoAkxi breaks Soiib^ and die same 
gwoTifir begpBf ; dte popular paity trimnplii^ and 
CieiCf B prodsoaed, or an equal power proloogs 
As cnnre!?ar> Tben dbe dregs of £uiaticBm, meifao- 
£sD5 and mTrtiarhns, fioat oo the disttxifaed mass; 
cr fb? aristceraaczl partr triomidiSy and darenr k 
t^ d^xTCL cf cne cafiba. Whererer there are nobles 
aod parple, unles the state be dead to it^s sitoatkui, 
there cost be dcssenaofi and enmity. The nobles 
viz asgary whai their merits never assigned to them, 
zsd rise pecple «ill expect, that justice be done to 
their pretersssGOs. Then Ebeb are di^irored bj 
£u:ts, slander reciliated bjr satire, insult by igno^ 
miTT, anJ fioloice is beaten down by force — prov- 
ing the truth of Xenopbcn' and Macharel's' re* 
niark, that in states divided between peop/e and 
nobles, iacdons and commotions distract Qie land. 
Wherever n<^!es exist, the people's merit is depress- 
ed, diihonoared, and traversed, even to the loss of 
the strength and consequence of the nation. After 
the frequent and immense achievements of the Cid* 

' De Rcrpub. Atben. p. 700. 

* Stcria, Lb. 3, p. 66. This is not strange, for they dispute 
with each other for prccedeDce ; which was so trocblesoaie in 
Russia, that Alexis MLchaelovich had all the tities of the Rus- 
sian nobi*ity borned. 

• Mariana, lib. 9, jcar 10/5. \X is said of CiiBon, that bf 
his generaibhip he procured a safe retreat I0 his counfiynxn 
thirty days after bis death. Plutarch, Cimotu 
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Ibr the crown of Spain and the nation at large, vthe 
courtiers leagued against him, and he was driven 
into exile. Thus were this man's services treated 
by them^ whose fortune in war continued his at- 
tendant even to the grave, for his funeral procession 
put to flight the enemies of the Spanish arms. Nor 
was Columbus better treated by the same nobles of 
the same country. His greater merit rendered him 
more obnoxious to their envy. First they laboured 
to retard his voyage, and they succeeded. He per* 
severed, he prevailed, and he led the enterprise. 
While abroad they persecuted him, and on his vic- 
torious return they assailed him in various ways. 
They had him seized and thrown into chains, they 
attempted to rob him of the profits of his voyage, 
and the glory of his discoveiy. They dared even 
to depreciate his genius, that genius which enabled 
him to infuse into a tedious and timid ministry 
^ portion of his own intelligence an^d ^spirit, and 
finally, triumphing over all difficulties of men and 
elements, to redeem from a wilderness of waters 
another world. 

I am by no means disposed to reject or discredit 
ranks and gradations in society. 



ft 



€€ 



For orders and degrees 



Jar not with liberty^ but well consent *.'' 



' M3ton*s Paradise Lost, b. 5, yen 791. 
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- Bat they should not be those which a sopercHiooi 
prerogatiyey or an overbearing asurpation, creates or 
retains. Such distinctions are inimical to sodetj, 
and a defiance to nature. Nature labours to destroy 
thiem* Those at Rome who were called the greater 
and less nobility were gradually extinguished. 
Even rile nobles created by Julius and Augustus 
Caosar were nearly extinct in the time of Claudius'; 
^uid it is said, that there is only one lineal descen- 
dant now in Britain of those nobles, who accom* 
panied William in his conquest of the country. 
Thus nature perpetually traverses the presumption 
oi man, cutting off at once his name and his race, 
vdiile on the other hand she perpetuates the 1)ene- 
fidal and legitimate ranks of society, by the means 
she takes to preserve society itself. I dieref oie con* 
dude, that family has no merit in itself, and con- 
sequently that it should not affect a citizen's eligi* 
bility or ineligibility to represent his fellow-ddzens* 

Rehtive to professions I have only a few words 
to advance ; for though in many states some profes- 
sions were prohibited or excluded, as at Rome^ 
where senators were forbidden to trade ; and as at 
Thebes*, where no one, who exercised any mer* 
cantile business within ten years, was eligible to the 



jt Annal. 11^ e. 25. 
*4nitodej De Sepib. lib. S» c* S. 
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magistracy ; I can perceive no reason for such re- 
gulations. If a profession disqualify a man from 
being a legislator, (unless where the employment 
implies the person*s inability to fulfil the funcrl* ns 
of both,) I see no reason, why such a profession 
should be tolerated in the state* 

With regard to religion, as I have spoken so ' 
lairgely on it already in discussing the rights to the 
elective franchise, and I shall have occasioif here>* 
after, when I come specifically to con^der religion^ 
to resume the same subject at some length, I shall 
briefly dismiss it at present. I conceive, Aat a wise 
government should merely regard the virtues ^^and 
capacities of it's people : speculative opinions and 
religious beliefs are beneath it's animadverrioxu 
Neither should sects nor religions be rejected or 
preferred on account of their dogmas. This is not 
new to the nations of the Earth. Gibbon says, 
that, according to the administradon of ^ingis^, 
the various religious systems of Moses, of Maho« 
met, and of Christ, were practised in freedom and 
concord in the precincts of the same camp. Equal 
liberality directs the policy of the Birman empire* : 
*^ No matter/' says Syines, ^^ what was the religion of 
a man's fiuher. Pagan^ Jewish, Chrisdan, Mabome*^ 

^ Gibbon's D. sod Fill^ c. 64^ p. 97a 
f S/ines*g Smbitqr to An» p» 79. 
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tan, whether he was a follower of Confucius, or a 
worsiiipper of fire, his children by a Birman woman 

are ennilt'd to every privilege, as were he descended 
fiotn i. line of Birman ancestry." I may ako re- 
mark with regard to this government, " that pidv 
liciiy is ti.c prevailing pysicm of it's conduct : ther 
aJmit no si'cre'.s either in church or state'." In 
Ku.'^a, says Tooke', (and is it not melancholv, 
that ^^''e ,ire to b? taught philosophy and toleraiio« 
bv th;u :r.i-.r.ir;hj ?) Chrisiians, Tcrks, Heathens, 
i'.iniitv-s, iv..iy i'Tiirt- to all civil and milicarv sittB> 
t'.i p-i i.i '■.£ (rr-ir?. Tiie same b the equitable aJ- 
niru^tr*;i..n r<i China. Lord >UcartneyV words 
?r^, " "1 h' re is pioivrly no csriirlished relipoa i2 
Ch-n. ri^ro t.-w>."vV ir.v c-.-r-Tcly of paniai'.2T 
r-'.v'.L"'-r^ '-"■ ?.''x^,''^. Tv^*ii ; ^ i; £x^\ides the crcfs^ 

Kv.iv-: -. .10. -.■•r.--:iTj(s, which exraiL :':r 
.^ ,;. . • - irv '.M-L-:s SUTUi\ :^^.ou]d dir;r irr 

.... .tws.iing religionists and sectari-j -i 

. ....■!\j.r.\3n. 

^ ■*"« explained the reasons,' which iiLdaa 

, .^asider, that neither propcny, nor iaicilT, 
, iotessions, nor religion, 'are sufficient gronnds 

' --1 lii.Vi Enibasiy lo Am, p. 210. 

1 .■l.e'* Lile of Catli;irine, vol.3, p. 183, 
' P-i, W«l», vol. a, p. 430. 
« Il,i« it Maijrtnuy-i computilion, P. W, toI. 2, p. 463. 
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to withljiold any man eithei' from electing or repre- 
senting his fellow citizens. To have proved the 
impropriety of such limitations is a considerable ad- 
vance towards the completion of our attempt. We 
have impeached many unjust, capricious", and dis- 
graceful laws and customs: but these must be 
completely destroyed, before we can fully direct our 
attention to those great objects, sought and ordered 
by so many ancient historians, orators, and sages — 
liberty and equality : by Isocrates', by Plato*, by 
Xenophon^, by Aristotle*, by Demosthenes*, by 
Polybius*, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus', by Plu- 
tarch*, &c. Nor were the Romans less express on 
this point than the Greeks. Seneca' says, that 

' Tas $e tiroTTfrxs xai ra; ofjLOiQfrytas, Areopagit p. 257* 

* Havrooy avtpwf ap^oi ry^v ojxoiorijra not lO'^ra, xai ro 

De Legib. lib. 5, p. 848. 

He proceeds : Mijrt trspi t^v p^aXemjv eivxi Kapa, rttri rwy 
itoXitWY ^rfC aifXfiroy, &c. 

* UoXrreias tvoit^vr,^ sv rois la-otf tcou o^oiois* Hist. Grace. 
lib. 7, p. 628. 

^ De Morib. lib. 5, c. 10 3 De Repub. lib. 3^ c. 6^ and c. 17. 

* Taj rijj i^nrfYop&ioL^ xai res "^yiS eXsv^epias. Adv. Mediain« 
p. 623. 

* Lib. 2, c;2, & c. 8 J lib. 4, g. 8 ; lib. 6, c. 2. 
^ Antiq. Rom. lib. 4, -p. 286. 

* 'G,s sXsvhpiOis oLpyr^v ovauv njv jconjra. Dion. Opera, 
p. 591. M£i^. ouy eXsuSepiay. fbaAjrot ^aufi^^£iy kou ^ronjra, 
Xoyos. Themistocles, p. 90. f Epistola 30. 
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